





THE SILENCE OF HISTORY 

To Eddie Ryan a University Education represented 
more than a means of getting ahekd, for Eddie re- 
garded learning as an end in itself— the key, in fact, to 
understanding himself and his world. Such was his 
determination to learn everything^ to drive himself to 
the very limits of his physical and mental capacities 
that he willingly worked a seven-day week in a garage 
to support himself through University. In his obses- 
sive drive he sacrificed everything on the altar of know- 
ledge, even love. 

In this internal and very personal drama of a young 
man’s breathless entry into the labyrinthine corridors 
of knowledge, Eddie’s soul is revealed by contrasting 
his fears and hopes with a network of the personalities 
who share his environment. 
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THE SILENCE OF HISTORY 




Chapter One 


I 


His name was Edward Arthur Ryan, and in July of 1926, he 
was twenty-two years old. 

He had looked forward to this summer with dreams and hopes 
that had sometimes been like sensitive nerves. But his dreams 
and hopes were— where? They were like the sigh of soft winds 
in trees of the park. A sighing song, monotonously sad, in the 
beaming sunlight, and the summer sun shimmering, winking, 
dancing gold in fragments upon the calm waters of the lagoon. 
Eddie was sluggish in an aftermath of accomplishment at the 
University that had been far beyond his expectations. Nine out 
of eleven courses were A. Nine sixes equaled fifty-four. Two 
fours were eight. Total sixty-two. l.)ivided by eleven gave five 
and seven elevenths grade points. Thats what he had ac- 
complished. But his re<)'>rd won him little praise. 

His good friend, Peter M ore, who lived next door, had con- 
gratulated him. Peter had also said that he merited high praise. 

Praise was soft on your vanity, but that was all. 

You liked it, praise. 

He liked it. Yes, thought Eddie, he liked it— praise. 

—Let ’em praise me when Im dead. 

Eddie had said this to himself several times before, during 
recent months. But he didn’t, with certainty, believe that he 
actually meant it. No, not exactly, not strictly, because even 
though he might be giving way to the weakness of his vanity, 
he could relish it, and two times over, because of his scorn. 
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And still, he knew that he must be wary about this. Of course, 
in the case of Peter, the praise was genuine, sincerely meant. 

Peter was genuinely Peter. 

And lest he forget, there were few to praise him for what he 
^as doing, there were few to care, there were few to understand. 

These w'ere facts that he must definitely accept as true. He 
was disappointed, a little hurt, possibly more than a little hurt. 
But his feelings about the matter were not all genuine. Could 
they be? He needed to push, he must push, his feelings farther 
than the range of neglect of all those who didn’t really care a 
damn about him. If he didn’t do this, then he would be weak, 
and this vanity would be a weakness. Weakness would mean his 
defeat. And he must fight any weakness in himself. Yes, and 
fight it until it was licked, and licked for good. 

He believed his future depended solely upon himself. Any 
weakness that could destroy his chances must be fought, and 
beaten into permanent defeat. Any weakness that threatened 
him must be licked, goddamned cold, because he would have 
to win every inch that he could toward his own future. 

Other than when he was in one of his moody fits, Eddie 
gloated with gladness about how the circumstances of his life 
had developed. He thankfully thanked all the stars, and all the 
gods there were, for the fight he must make to win his Victory 
of Success. 

The summer morning played upon Eddie's mind, and he be- 
came quickly dissatisfied? He thought of^othing that he might 
do about this feeling, as it began to stir him into restlessness. It 
was a feeling which he would have quite often and at times 
even to a degree that was self-liarassing, especially because it 
would, if only temporarily, rob him of confidence. Wasn’t he sacri- 
ficing his youth, his best years of young manhood, to ambitions 
that were wild-eyed and crazy? Eddie asked himself this ques- 
tion with a depression of spirit; but in the innermost con* of 
himself, he believed that he would fulfill his great ambitions, 
and that in being glum, gloomy, downhearted, he was playing 
to himself as a gallery. He had his private performance for him- 
self, slopping and moping about the apartment. 
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The summer morning was like gaiety, and the summer sun 
was full of an unspoken life that would sing in his mind, if it 
only had a voice. The wind across the street and inside Washing- 
ton Park made murmuring music in the trees, in the branches, 
and in the bushes. He listened to the wind. He looked at the 
park, down from the window, and it was all greenness, and 
sunshine, and morning freshness of the clean, clear sky. The scene 
was familiar and it was new. The shining sunlight made it new. 
It was new because this moment, and this moment, and this 
moment, and this one, all had just been new. The new moments 
of the new morning, these made up now, and now made up this 
Tuesday of July, in the year 1926. 

All that he had of Time was now, and now, and now, and 
now. . . . 

Now was not an infinity, but rather a finitude of points. 

It was a series of 

Now, now', now^, now® . . . now* 

And X equalled the last point in the series of points in a finitude 
of Time. It was the final now. This was the end of tlie series. It 
was X in parentheses, x in a bracket, x with a period after it; 
now, it was notu® and then OD. The zero was the end of the 
series of points of Time, and it meant no point of Time, which 
equalled No Time, And the “D” meant the Death of the points of 
Time. And that meant . . . 

He was a romantic young man, and he wanted to live and find 
a love as big as all of tl|? world, and as lull of excited wonderful- 
ness as this summer morning 

And he had hoped, summer after summer, and for nine or ten 
years, that one summer would be the summer of his life, and 
that on one summer morning, he would wake up to the day 
that would mark the beginning of the continuing wonder of his 
life. 

And what this signified was that he would fall in love, with the 
right girl, the only girl, the girl who would love him, worship 
him, and understand him. Years of yearning would then and 
thus be ended la a tenderness of fulfillment. The end of longing 
would be like a moment that was as much forever as the sky 
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w^s peacefully forever. A languorous silence would be music. 
Every minute, every second would be lived on clouds of wonder. 
Every dream would be a flowering fact. The silent voices of his 
• spirit would become the choir of the music of his love. 

Eddie was restless with years of unsatisfied romantic hungers. 
He was a very romantic young man. 

II 

Eddie Ryan had problems as well as yearnings on that July 
morning of 1926. He was beginning to feel uncertain about his 
job. This was his first thought on the subject as he gave way to an 
intermittent pacing about the apartment. But then he corrected 
himself. There had been some uncertainty, rising to more, fall- 
ing to less, ever since he had started working for the Rawlinson 
Oil and Refining Company. And that had been sixteen months 
ago. Now he felt more uncertain than at any other time since 
he had begun to pump gas for Rawlinson. Deacon and Howell, 
the two supervisors, were riding him hard, and he was certain 
that they were both turning in reports that did him no good, 
and plenty of harm. He tried to get wrought up about his super- 
visors, but all he could do was to make a pretense at anger. 
After all, what did he expect of them? 

Eddie was irritated by his own question. It broke the anger 
that he'd wanted to let loose, an anger of self-pity. 

Yes, he was being sorry for himself. ^3ut he'd felt sorry for 
himself for a long time now, and with reason, good reason, and 
lots of it to sparei. He could have easier conditions for his Battle 
of Life; but he meant more his Battle with Life. He could be free 
of uncertainty, of not knowing from day to day what to expect. 
But, on the other hand, he couldn't honestly claim that he had 
suffered excessively or unduly, and in any particular way. 

There were too many points of view here, and he could keep 
changing his mind and revising, or even completely reverse what 
he thought. With this, a poignant longing came upon him. 

Eddie heard the wind in the park, a caressing and gay purring, 
as if the wind were a maiden, beautiful but far away, who was 
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singing into the summer wind a shy joy of life, a shy smile of 
happiness, a shy call of love. But it was only a current of easy 
speed, shaking branches and leaves, and echoing a pleasing 
monotonous sound of flattering friction. 

It was only the summer wind. 

And he was only Eddie Ryan. 

He was sitting in the parlor, in the rocking chair set toward 
the wall, and a few feet in front of the first of the three windows 
that now admitted a deflected flood of the bright and dear 
morning light. 

—Only the wind! 

The phrase appealed to him so that he repeated it to himself 
four times, while his mind tiredly resisted his will, and would fill 
with daydreams the moment he would abandon will and 
thought, nervous worry about his job, and the spinning sad 
anger with which he would, out of the desperation of necessity, 
drive himself because the Tyranny of Time held dominion over 
him. 

The rocking chair squeaked. It was old, and he could re- 
member his grandfather rocking in it, sad-eyed, sad-faced, with 
a sad kindliness in his wrinkled expression. 

But it was only the wind, and the wind spoke no language. 
The wind was feelingless. The grass, the trees, the sun and sky, 
all of the universe was feelingless, and the loveliness of the 
summer morning was something that did not know its name, 
didn’t know itself, didn^know. 

This affe<’ted him. His tiioughts, however, were only a sign of 
that fact, an expression of the disillusioning and hurting aware- 
ness that could feel nothing and was without memory. There 
was nf> memory other than man’s own remembering and his 
remembrances. There was neither reward nor any punishment in 
the world, except that decided upon by man. 

It was his thoughts which caused all the trouble. They flattened 
dead his interest in Rah, Rah, Rawlinson and in Uie duties of liis 
job. 

But still, day after day, he had to report for duty, seven hours 
of working time. 
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SERVICE STATION ATTENDANT 
Ryan 

ON DUTY 

There was no let-up, and there had been no release from the 
day-by-day, the . . . the . . . the day-by-day; 

ON DUTY 
Ryan 

He didn’t want to go to work today, and he didn’t want to 
sell his time as he had to. Mastery of Time, his time, was the 
only condition of a future that was his best chance. 

But his reaction was more direct and simple, more personal. 
He was fed up with the job, and he had to quit. 

This thought was startling, and struck some nerves of fear in 
him. 

His whole future depended on his job. He wouldn’t dare to do 
it. He couldn’t do it. 

But if he could quit. 

Eddie rocked. The rocking chair squeaked. 

Yes, if he could quit, and be free, fully and wholly free. 

The rocking chair squeaked, and he listened to the murmur- 
ing song of the wind, thinking of the freedom for which he 
hungered. 

To be wholly free, ta be fully free, to be completely free, yes 
to be free! 

—Freedom— that’s Time, owning my own time, Eddie thought. 

And he didn’t own his own time. 

Again the murmuring summer wind. There was singing 
laughter in the summer wind. He wanted singing laughter in 
his life. 

How could he quit his job? 

It was crazy. 

Crazy idea. 

Eddie Ryan’s education depended on his working and earning 
enough to pay his tuition at the University, and to help support 
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his mother and his younger brother and sister. He gave his 
mother seventy dollars a month, which was half his regular 
salary, and, even though he lived at his grandmother s, he con- 
sidered it*liis duty and obligation to help out his family. But , 
he also wanted to do this, and was proud that he was able to, 
and could give such a relatively considerable amount of money. 
That was why he hadn’t been able to think of college when he’d 
graduated from high school, a few years ago, in 1923. His father’s 
second stroke had happened in September of his senior year in 
high school. 

Now, his memory of all that had become bitter. Bitter? Yes, 
he guessed it was bitterness. It was anger, he was certain of that. 

But what Eddie didn’t recognize was how depressed he’d been 
during his entire senior year, how much of shame and of guilt 
he had carried as a burden upon his mind. 

He was aware, day after day, of his stricken, broken father, 
dragging his right leg when he walked, as though he were 
dragging death itself along, as though, in fact, death were 
inside that pitiful helpless leg. 

And this image was but one of many that Eddie had seen, 
and that had fallen into his memory. But as his senior year 
turned into days going by, gone by, more images fell into his 
memory. He’d forget them all, the fallen images of the real, the 
sad home over on Calumet Avenue. His father’s eyes. Such a 
sadnf'ss of eyes in a face. Yet, their sadness was of his seeing. 
At the time, Eddie couldn’t avoid feeliijg the estrangement be- 
tween his father and h^self; his instinct, his pull to life, his 
adolescent selfishness and dreams, these, and much else in him- 
self and in Ijis nature, were bound up with his awareness and 
his self-awareness. His whole life was going to be changed. He 
was going to be burdened. At times, he would think that he 
could have no future. Then, the future would become a day- 
dream, or he would forget it, brush it out of his mind, away 
from his thoughts. But there was something else, and this wasn’t, 
therefore, the only cause for the way he felt so often. Ambition. 
Take his ambition. What had happened to it? Why didn’t he 
have it, his ambition? His ambit 'on had been at the core of his 
sense of destiny, and his strong desire to believe that his life 
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was a destiny. But in his senior year, at St. Basil’s High School, 
Eddie had not retained the same feeling about his Destiny, him- 
self as a child of Destiny. More simply, he began to think little 
of his future, but rather to daydream about it, and to trust to 
the hope of dreams as the means for his achieving, for his being 
or becoming a person of Destiny. It was like trusting to luck. At 
times, Eddie thought that’s what it was, and that that was all 
he could hope for. 

What was there for him to expect? This question, though he 
did not ask it of himself, was growing into him and into his life, 
during those high school days of a few years back. And in his 
thoughts and snatches of little conversations, he had often 
answered this question. 

He had no chance. 

Of his father, Eddie had thought this more frequently. 

It was his father who hadn’t had a chance, and even now, 
almost two years after his death, this conviction hurt Eddie, 
stunned him with the finality of meaning in those few words 
about his father’s life. 

—He never had a chance. 

But his Uncle Dick had had a chance. 

Eddie’s face became clouded with grave reflectiveness. 

Uncle Dick was sliding economically. He knc^w that much, 
blit no more. His uncle kept his business to himself. 

Uncle Dick’s beliefs betrayed him. But he wouldn’t take a 
tumble to himself bcfoi^ the facts. 

The gravity of expression did not li .vo Eddie’s face. It re- 
flected, as a shadow of his mind and spirit, his fet*lings about 
the tragic, hurtful futilitv he felt in the life of his family. Only 
sympathy remained, that and memory. He could remember al- 
most his whole? life with them. He told himself that there was 
no bitterness in him becaust? of these y(*ars. And he didn’t v\ '’nt 
to hold any bitterness. When you were bitter, you couldn’t pre- 
vent the effects of distortion on your.self and on how you saw. 
It was enough to live and strivi' today, without swimming in a 
dirty canal of yesterday’s rancor. But there was angc*r and some 
bitterness that he had not assimilated. It was unfixed, fluid, 
mobile, and could fix his mind and emotions, like a gun, on 
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many different targets. It was the anger and bitterness of his 
disillusionments, and of his pained and overintense feelings 
about the tragic fact of mortality. It was an angry bitterness 
that was, also, linked with his ambition, and the constant frus- 
trations which he would feel because of it. He had no aware- 
ness of tlie extent and scope of this ambition, as contrasted with 
the modesty of the ambitions of so many others. He was restless 
with the slowness of the days, resentful of the time which 
passed while he did things he must do, but which he resented 
because he did not own his time for himself and his ambition, 
and for the study which this ambition demanded of him— at 
least, he was convinced of this, with a conviction as hard as 
solid rock. 

Eddie had not been long in the parlor, although it seemed to 
him that he had been. He knew his own thoughts well on all 
these matters, and his mind worked quickly. His ideas came 
compressed, concentrated, accompanied by and partially em- 
bodied in images. 

What this indicated was that Eddie was making a decision. He 
wasn't weighing altematives, considering each of them fully in 
terms of what was relevant, factually, nor was he looking with 
straight- eyed practicality and self-interest. He was not being 
prudent, either. The fact that he had thought something, had 
told it to himself; this did not make his words irrevocable, nor, 
obviously, did private thoughts constitute action. 

He was searching for^a warrant to do what he was impelled, 
compelled to do for his own sake, because he felt that he ought 
to justify his decision ])y a clinching reason that would be more 
than personal, and would make it more than an act of his own do- 
ing that would seem like a goofy thing, or a retreat and a giving 
up of his education. 

And he was struggling with a hurt sense of futility in life. Man 
was going nowhere but to the grave, and all of his achievements 
would one day be nothing, while he, while man, was cold and 
frozen dust, and winds were cold and coldly moaning and coldly 
whistling to nothing but a cold \ orld, a cold universe of chilling, 
freezing cold space, wliistling, moaning, singing a monotonous 
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monofnne beneath the shadowed cold rays of a sun gone dead, 
and cold with its own death. 

He was battling with despair, and what was there for him 
to say, to think, to do but let life be awake in him, while 
despair should sleep a dreamless sleep. 

In his mind, the cold winds of eternity were blowing. 

—And by poetic license, Eddie told himself. 

—There’ll be no winds in the timeless reign of entropy. 

And he remembered Mr. Wood, at a meeting of the service 
station attendants, saying: 

—Sometimes, fellows, youVe got to take it. You got to, chin 
up, stifi upper lip, eyes bright and looking straight, seeing 
straight, and that’s the way to take it. It’s the way tliat some of 
us like to style 'The Rawlinson Way.” 

Eddie decided that, yes, he had to take it. 

He rose from the rocker, and made a half-turn toward the 
three parlor windows. He saw, small-by-distance, a few human 
figures walking in the park in the foreground; and near the edge 
of the airb and the end of the park, he saw the movements of 
tennis players on a couple of the courts, which were set in a 
row, and in the enclosed caging of a structure of steel bars, 
painted green, and a crisscrossing of hard metal netting; perhaps 
that was also steel, he thought. 

Eddie wanted to step to the window and stare out, in brood- 
ing melancholy. Instead, he moved to the phone. 

For him, there was hollow blackness in which Time had 
lost its breath. Time was like a heart chat stoppc'd in pois(*d 
immobility and then became like heavy stone, frozen into fixity 
while it had been in motion. 

A mf)ment. Wait. Wait a moment. 

Eddie was in a state of nervous fear about his job. If he lost 
it, he could lose all, that is, he could lose everything that v ,s 
important to him. His future was at stake. It depended on his 
job. For he needed, he required a job which gave him time 
for attendance at classes in the daytime, preferably in the 
morning; and better yet, a job that made it feasible for his 
academic day to begin with an eight-o’clock class. His job 
meant pay enough for him to contribute something substantial 
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to his mothers support, because his youngest brother and his 
youngest sister were still in school. Since he had graduated 
from high school, since June of 1923, he had never given his 
mother less than fifty dollars a month. He was giving seventy# 
on that July morning, and had been ever since he had started 
at the University, over a year ago. Also he needed a job on which 
he had time for reading and study. 

And Eddie had tied together in an asseveration of utter 
necessity his job and his attendance at the University. 

He*d gone to the telephone, impelled to make this call. He’d 
acted with impulsive instantaneousness, and then, after getting 
Rawlinson on the wire, and being told to wait a moment, he 
had a near-panic. His mind went uncertain. He didn’t know 
what to say to Mr. Wood. And his future could be hanging 
in the balance or on scales weighted against him. 

It was serious; it was a crisis. 

This thought came to him, and he knew that it had to be. 

—But what had to be? 

“All right, Mr. Ryan, here’s Mr. Wood.” 

A sinking hopelessness. Words dying in a dark emptiness of 
mind. 

“HeUo, Ryan.” 

Mr. Wood’s voice was normal, dignified, but cordial. 

“Hello, Mr. Wood. I phoned; I wanted to ask to come over 
and see ;> 011 about something, a matter, well, of importance.” 

“Certainly, Ryan, co^e right over. My office is always open 
to you fellows, and certainly to a fellow like yourself.” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Wood,” Eddie said, with an air of complete 
frankness 

“Can you make it here, and get to work at your station on 
time, Ryan?” 

“That’s another thing I wanted ... to ask, Mr. Wood, that is. 
I’m shot from overwork. I’d appreciate it if you could send a 
relief man in my place this afternoon, and . . 

“Yes, I guess I can. You’re a good man. I can do that all 
right, Ryan.” 

“Well, thank you, Mr. Wood. I certainly appreciate . . 
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“Don’t mention it, Ryan. And how long will you be in getting 
here?” 

“Oh, about an hour, Mr. Wood.” 

“I’ll see you then.” 

sir, and thank . . .” 

“That’s all right, Ryan. You can always talk, straight-from-the- 
shoiildcr, inan-to-inan with me.” 

‘Tes, sir.” 

“So long.” 

“Goodbye, Mr. Wood, and . . .” 

There was the clicking sound of a receiver being put back 
on the hook. 

“. . . Tliank you, Mr. . . .” 

Eddie put the phone back on the hook. 

Eddie sat for a few listless moments, wishing tliut he had 
not made tlie call, but he meant that he regretted having asked 
to see Mr. Wood. 

He knew that he still had a drag with Mr. Wood. That would 
have been enough, if he hadn’t been damned fool enough to 
ask W’ood for an interview. 

Then he stood up, snapping into alertness. lie knew that he 
wanted the interview, but he wasn’t sure why lui did. 

He had to get moving and he could think tilings over on the 
long ride by el train and streetcar. 

He got ready to go in a hurr\\ and he was just about to leave, 
wlieii his grandmotlier entered tlie bac^^door, earning a small 
brown bag of groc(‘rj<\s that .she had gone out to buy at the 
Mcndelsen & Noble’s Grocery Store on the south side of 5<Sth 
Street and near th(‘ (ievat(‘d structure. She (miik' up the back 
stairs, a little wnrnan, wearing a blue cotton dress with white 
dots. 

“Are you at them Ixxiks like a scholar, son?” slu^ callecl. liut 
not waiting tor a reply, she continued. “I just ran out to get 
the food for your meal at work, .son.” 

Eddi(j came into the kitciuin, wearing his blue herringbone 
suit, his liest one, and a tic with slanted gray and black stripes; 
his shirt was of white broadcloth, with an attached collar. 
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He looked very well dressed, on the conservative side, ex- 
cept for his tie. 

“Good Mother of God, son, don’t let me be hearin’ you tell me 
you’re going to work dressed like you had gotten dressed for < 
Sunday Mass. And son, isn’t it early, you’re ofiF, going to work with 
the gasoline?” 

“I’m going over to see my boss, Mr. Wood. I’m not working 
today.” 

“Is something the matter, that you’re seein’ your boss?” 

“Oh, no, Mother. I just have to go over to the Main OflBce, 
and see Mr. Wood.” 

His grandmother had set her bag on the kitchen table. 

“You didn’t do something, you’re not in trouble, »on, with 
that good man you work for?” 

Her voice had been grave, but it lightened with her next 
question: 

“What’s that you were telling me his name was, son, Mr. . . . 
Mr. . . . ?” 

“Mr. Wood.” 

“He’s a good man, whatever his name is, and I’ll remember 
hini in me prayers.” 

Eddie said nothing in response to his grandmother’s words. 
But he stood in the kitchen, witii a strange indecision, the in- 
dec^'ion of sadness. 

Through the black screen door he saw the blue sunny sky. 

A new mood, near i#?*'incholy had come upon him. It w^as 
not any sadness about himself, but a fear and a feeling of guilt 
and sorrow for his youth, when his grandmother was old, she 
didn’t kne w how old she was, and she couldn’t possibly live 
long. 

He should say something to her, now, because he didn’t know 
how much longer he would have wdth her. Jfle ought to talk, 
and his tongue was silent. 

There should be questions to ask, too, questions galore. 

Eddie couldn’t ask them. 

But as he looked at her, there was a shifting of his feelings, 
not in their sadness, but in their character and their effect. It 
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wasn't his fault that he was young, and he would be old himself 
someday. His time would come too. 

Life had the structiue of sadness in its palpitations and its 
movements. It moved and moved on to death. To think of 
death in tlie summertime, on a summer morning of the good 
old, good old, good old summertime. . . . 

Many questions wanted to ease their way into his mind. 
They had been there before, on the stage of his thoughts. 

He didn't have time for them, now. 

And she was alive and healthy. To forget the day when she 
w'ould go, and to forget the day when he would go, to forget the 
condemnation of evil and all to the cold silence of six feet of 
earth, just below the surface. . . . 

“I have to hiiny^ now. Mother." 

“When will you be cornin’ back home?" 

“I don't know: don’t count on me for supper." 

“Well, son, I have a nice cut of sirloin steak to fry," she said, 
rather casually, and with no discernible sign of disappointment 
in her voice. 

This gave Eddie an instant of eased sorrow. He told himself 
that his grandmother didn’t seem to be unhappy about his not 
coming home for supper. And she wouldn't be alone tonight. 
Aunt Jenny would be home; she'd gone to work on the early 
shift this morning. And his Uncle Larry would be there. And 
his sister Clara. 

But a clutching and ;5uilty sadness remained, unremoved by 
these thoughts. He, too, should be herey and it was him whom 
she wanted home. She'd raised him, and she loved him, and it 
was sorrow he’d bring her by neglecting her. 

“Well, son, you can have it another night. But sure it’s not for 
the likes of the rest of them but you and me oldest son that I’d 
be buyiii’ and fr\'in* sirloin steak," she said, moving about liie 
kitchen. 

She was agile, and steady of foot, and she didn't at all look 
her age, although Eddie guessed that she must be well past 
seventy-five, and she might even be eighty. He didn't know her 
age; she didn't know it herself. 

Eddie looked at his grandmother as she moved about. This he 
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did only occasionally. We can take people and scenes for granted 
visually, just as we do psychologically, socially, intellectually. 
And Ed^ie had been taking his grandmother in this way. In 
effect, he had been seeing her as much with residual memories# 
as he did in any present moment with his eyes focused on her. 

He caught her in vision as he crossed the kitchen. Like 
a kid. She went fast and light, she didn't yet walk like an old 
woman. 

That was a relieving observation, and, while her hair had 
thinned a little, and lost a sheen it had once had, it was only 
graying, not gray yet, with more brown strands than gray ones. 

And that was cause for hope, even if the hope were for only 
a while. We all could hope, only for a while. 

She was thin and small, and while she had always been that 
way, she was not beginning to shrink with age, while her skin 
was getting dry and discolored. And her face. Old age had begun 
to shrivel and wrinkle the skin on it. 

She was old. 

But then, she had always been old to him, his grandmother. 
And for years, he had feared and worried about her, that she 
would get sick, and that she would then die. But it was summer, 
and he had always had less four about her after the winter had 
gone, and there was the springtime and the summer. 

— I’he good old summertime, Eddie told himself meaninglessly. 

But people died in the summer, the good old summertime, 
and more than the 
summertime. 

His eyes remained on his grandmother. She seemed to be 
more frail with age tlian she actually was. 

But novv he had to go. 

“Goodbye, Mother,” Eddie said, in a voice that was husky 
with the strain of an angry sorrow. 

“Goodbye, son,” the old lady answered, and all the years of 
her love for Eddie were in the sad tenderness of her voice. 

Eddie pushed a kiss at his grandmother's forehead and left, 
the screen door slamming with a snapping, distinct sound after 
him. 

The little old Irish woman, Grace Hogan, seemed^to be talk- 


young. 


the old di«d ... in the good old 
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ing to liersolf. Her lips were pale and purpled with the thinning 
strain of the many years since the day that she was born. 

Her grandson made her . . . 

« —Sure he's me son, and let me hear the one that will granny 
me, she told herself, with a will and courage of spirit that were 
far hevond the strength of her old body, although she had not 
yet begun to sink into frailty and w’eakness. 

Kddie went down the w'ooden back stairway, out of the yard, 
and turned right in the alley, toward 58th Street. Tlie walk 
took about a minute and a half to two minutes, and during 
this period Eddie thought and observed more than was usual in 
so short a period. There was the sun. To say “summer sun,” that 
would be bad, like bad wTiting. A summer sun could be any 
time, in the good old summertime. This sun, it was this morning's 
sun. It filled evervthing with warm, goldc'n light that was like 
gladness spilled down over the world, and spilled (wen into 
back yards and alleys. It made the world seem like a place of 
gloiy' where dreams were glorv and glory could be real. The 
glad morning was moving into its late last hour in the almost 
unshadowed gladness of the sun. This was a day that could 
well become the day that his heart's desire could silently explode 
into wonderfulness. 

Thus did the morning seem to him. 

But the sadness of his heart was more than its desire. As 
he walked the short familiar path, he slid from his depression 
and sadness into a state (/ despondenev; it was quick, so sudden 
that hf‘ was struck, for a sec'ond or so, wVh an int(*nse fear that 
something dangerous, menacingly catastrophic, had happened 
to him. But then he (juickly understood that this was a delusion. 
The ache of sadness, the angry anguish of his despair, the way 
he bdt, this was no delusion. It was the reality of misery. 

And it was thinking and fecjling that made it so, the misery .T 
a mind that knows that all things perish, and that peris) ang is 
only change. 

We only perish into something else. 

We perisli from consciousness into what the sun does not 
feel, and what the wind does not sing, and what is not the va.st 
and blind order of the vast sky. 
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It was only a moment’s walk out of the alley, which was 
paved with cement, and was not a dirty aHey, strewn with trash. 

Hell, he had things to do besides weeping the blues of the 
universe. « 

Mr. Wood— what to tell him. 

—Mr. Wood, I am depressed of spirit, melancholy, despond- 
ently descending into the pardonable platitude of the nadir of 
despair. 

Eddie smiled, but with a touch of grimness. 

Now he felt dull, and 58th Street was dull wdth familiarity. 

There were three-story apartment buildings on either side 
between South Park Avenue and Calumet Avenue, and there 
was no gr«iss, only black dirt and small stones and rock ' in small, 
narrow rectangles of earth, which paralleled the sidewalk and 
lay between it and the curb. People were moving, a few of 
them. 

He walked toward the elevated station a block away from 
the alley where he had emerged onto 58th Street. 

And Christ, what w’ould he say to Mr. Wood? 

He couldn’t think of anything to say. 

And he knew that he’d be nervous. 

And Time, he couldn’t say that this w'^as on his mind. 

—The Tyranny of Time is the diief of youth, Eddie told him- 
self as he came to Calumet Avenue. 

He crossed catercorner to the other side of 58th Street. 

He was in a mood of exalted pessimism. 

And the day was s(? rgently beautiful. He wanted all of 
that vague beauty of *he day, but he didn’t know quite what it 
all was that he wanted. 

He waiKcd slow ly past the stores on the north side of 58th 
Street, between Calumet Avenue and the elevated station in 
the middle of the block. There was a deadlv smallness of life 
on the .sidewalk and in the stores— mostly small ones, the drug- 
store, the tailor shop that used to be owned by Louie Berg- 
man’s father and uncle, the delicatessen store owned by that 
little Jew who must have died, Isaac. Some of the kids used to 
say that Isaac had consumption, and that he spit into the sweet 
buns and the bismarks; there was a new owner now. 
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Eddie had passed the delicatessen, but he recalled Isaac, a 
little man, as short as, or shorter than his Uncle Dick. 

Eddie remembered how he used so often to feel^sony for 
Isaac, despite what many kids and some adults used to say about 
him. 

He wore a dirty white apron most of the time, and kept his 
hat on in the store. Often he was in need of a shave, and it 
gave the impression tliat he was dirty. He seemed like a very 
sad man, too; his smile had been one of appealing sadness. 

Eddie had come almost to the poolroom, run by the Greek. 

He gazed inside, with casual haste. There were three or four 
fellows in the back where the tables were aligned in an even 
row. The front part was narrower, and before the Greek had 
bought the place from Bert Calkins, there had been a barber 
shop in the narrow front part of the establishment. 

Eddie passed a number of people, and noticed others, going 
in either direction. He’d seen the people coming and going, 
entering stores and leaving them, but he’d given them almost 
no thought. They merely registered as figiures on 58th Street, 
some recognizable, others strange. 

But all that he saw was important. That meant the people, 
the shopping women, the old man, everyone he saw. And they, 
too, would share his final fate. 

In the face of that stark fact, why did so many . . . 

The thought did not need to be put into a completed sentence. 

-WTiy? 

—The pett)^ smallness. 

He was at the elevated .station. 

He said hello to Moe Moritz at the newsstand. Moe looked 
comic, but he wasn’t. He was always hustling to sell papers, and 
he had a .strong Yiddish accent. 

F]ddi(j shook his head, indicating “No,” befonj Moe a.sked iiiiu 
what “papee” he wanted. They smiled at one another, and 
Eddie went forward a few feet, and brushed through the rather 
heavy swinging doors of the station. 

Paying his fare at the window, on the ground floor level, 
Eddie wondered again what he would say to Mr. Wood. 

He didn’t know. He couldn’t think of anything to say, and he 
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was afraid that he wouldn't do any better when he was facing 
his boss at the Rawlinson offices. 

Was he a damned fool? 

He asked himself that question as he started up the stairway 
to the station platform. 

Maybe he was. And at least, he’d done a damned fool thing 
by telephoning Wood. 

Now. . . . 

Eddie heard a downtown-bound train pulling into the station, 
and he bolted up the stairway, letting his intended thought fade 
away. And he found the relief of pleasure in this sudden, plung- 
ing, lurching upward on the steps with some approximation of 
his full physical power. 

Eddie easily made the northbound. Loop-bound elevated 
train, which had come from 63rd Street and Stony Island Avenue, 
tlic end of the line for Jackson Park trains. 

Was he going to ride to the end of his line with Rawlinson? 



chapter Two 


Eddie Ryan walked up the marble steps of the entrance to the 
low, long, dark-bricked Rawlinson Oil and Refining Company. 

Still once again, he asked himself what he would say to Mr. 
Wood, what he would tell him. 

And Eddie felt as most w’orkmen do, when they are entering 
the company building and are about to see their boss: he felt 
that he was there on sufferance, and that he was working for 
Rawlinson also on sufferance. 

He went out of the sunlight, opening a screen door, and 
stepping inside the building. Before him was a long corridor, 
which looked even longer than its actual length. It was lined 
with open and closed office doors. He heard voices in a kind of 
drifting echo, a man’s voice, a girl’s, anc^ther girl’s or a woman’s. 
And he heard the sound of typewriter^ in use, and that of a 
ringing telephone. And he heard his own heeds click on the 
marble floor. 

He was a little ncrv'ous, but not so much as lie’d b(^en w'hile 
riding over here on a 22nd Street trolley car. But he neeidn’t 
ha\ e any fears. The way Mr. Wood had spoken on the telephone 
had carried assurance enough to give him a feeling of safety 
about his job. Yes, Mr. WVjod’s voice had been cordial. 

Eddie had walked at a slant to his left, toward an open door 
which w'as situated about nj^^^^^^vards from the building 
entrance, and entered i^^^^^oas^^^S^ffice. He was made 
full of yearning by bot||^l^^ young and p^ft^ girls sitting at their 
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desks and typing, and by the well-watered, freshly green lawn 
be;yond the window. 

It was a brief yearning, like a silent, soon-expired sigh. 

“Yes?** asked the pretty bnincttc sitting at the desk facing 
the entrance door. 

Her manner was matter-of-fact; it almost disconcerted Eddie. 
He said that }je*d come to see Mr, Wood, and gave his name 
and the number of his service station, 76. But as he finished 
speaking, Eddie felt a wrenching of his pride. The two girls 
might bedieve that he’d been called on the carpet and that he 
was corning in to be bawled out and possibly to lose his job. 

The brunette wrote his name on a pad, and asked him, again 
in a matter-of-fact voice, tf) take a chair. Imagining himself 
awkward and graceless, he sat down in one of the row of chairs 
along the wall from wh(3re he could sec the other girl, a blonde 
typing at a desk on the left side of the (mtrance. He could also 
look through an open window at a section of the lawn, green 
with a w(*ll-cared-for greenness; two sprinklers were within his 
sight. 

He tried to look calm and at ease, so that these two janes— 
girls, he meant— couldn’t tliink that he might be nervous or 
worried about his job. 

He was worried. It was about his job, of course, but because 
tiu' job meant liis education, and his being in a position to help 
his mother, and Steve* and Nora, his youngest brother and 
sister, so that thev could kc('p on at schoo^. 

Th(' lininetle got up, •came out from behind her desk, and 
passed by Eddie. She knoi k d on the door ot Mr. Wood’s pri- 
vate office' and went in. r.ddlc sal frozen-faced, as if she held 
no int(*n‘st for him bc*cause she was so trimly well built. But 
he wi.sh('d. He wished. 

For h(‘r figun*, plump and soft, filled her print dress. And her 
legs, in silk stockings, had .such shape— yes, he just wished. 

She was l^ack in a moment, saying: 

“Mr. Ryan, please go in.” 

hkldie was inside Mr. Wood’s office before he realized that 
he hadn’t politely thanked the girl. 

Sitting behind a long, flat-top desk in a large, bright office. 
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with a big window admitting plenty of light and sunshine, Mr. 
Wood was an impressive figure. He was a well-built man of 
about SLX feet, tanned and bald-headed; his manner was re- 
serv'ed. 

“Come in, sit down, Ryan,” he said cordially, and not at all 
like a boss. 

“Thank you,” Eddie said; he didn't quite know what else to 
say. 

A ftw months ago, he had still been dreaming of the day 
when he might be sitting behind a desk like Mr. Wood’s, in an 
office pretty much tlie same as this one, or perhaps a bigger 
and better one. 

— few months ago, last year, not now any more. . . . 

A few words silently spoken to himself. He didn't finish the 
thought, but he knew what he meant. He was changed. He 
felt the change in himself. He thought differently. He had 
learned, he was learning, and he couldn't believe, no longer 
believed, nor aspired to expired aspirations. 

.\11 this was but the quickness of an impression, while Eddie 
slipped into a chair. He smiled, and noticed the orderliness of 
Mr. Wood's desk. Everything seemed to be in the best possible 
place, the neatly stacked, small pile of letters and papers under 
the glass paperweight, the wire basket with letters on the 
right side, the note pad, the block of yellow paper, pens and 
finely sharpened pencils, a company manual in black-bound 
leather, l(X)se-leaf books with information, other items probably. 

“No, thank you, I don't smoke,” Edc^ said w'hcn Mr. Wood 
offere^d him a cigarette from a hand-painted box, probably made 
by Indians. 

.Mr. Wood tfK)k out a cigarette, lit it, took a puff, sagged back 
in his swivel chair, and .seemed to wait for Eddie to speak. 

He was fate and destiny to Eddie Ryan. He was the boss. 

Eddie didn’t know what to say; his mind went blank. 
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Mr. Wood had been General Superintendent of the Service 
Station Department in Chicago for about a year and two r'onths. 
He had been transferred from New York, where he had pre- 
viously been a salesman and had then done personnel work. 
He knew several high executives, one of them influential with 
Waller C. Rawlinson, the founder and president of the cor- 
poration. Walter C. Rawlinson was nationally known as a very 
rich and powerful oil man, a sportsman with a string of horses, 
and the owner of an expensive and elegant yacht, which made 
him, ipso facto, a yachtsman. He was publicly known to be a 
sportsman- gambler for high stakes, a gentleman bettor. Rawlin- 
son associated with men who were high up in the Republican 
Party, and with others who were among the most prominent men 
in America. He had be^ involved in S scandal exposed by a 
Senatorial Committee. 

Mr. Wood believed in hoiivisty and integrity as the best policy. 
It was his conviction that a man got out of life no more than he 
put into it, and he regiurded his own experience as a confirmation 
of this maxim. For lie had given the best of himself to the jobs 
he had held in the Rawlinson Corporation since he had started 
working there in 1910, when he was twenty-two years of age, as 
a clerk. Even then, Mr. Wood had believed that the oil industry 
was in the advance guard of progress, and that, in providing the 
fuel of the future, it would rise to new heights. The automobile 
was one of the greatest advance ;; it was an infant industry. 
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but nothing on God’s green earth could hinder it from develop- 
ing and expanding a hundred times over, and supplying thou- 
sands and thousands, and hundreds of thousands of automo- 
biles to be driven by Americans in the days and years to come. 
The market for gasoline and motor oil could only expand 
widely, in accordance with the law of supply and demand. He’d 
liked such phrases and had used tliem from his very beginnings 
as a young clerk, and as time went forward and he was moving 
up the ladder of success, he became more inclined to and more 
fond of using them. By almost constant repetition of them, he 
grew in the conviction that his grasp of economics was firm and 
pretty thorough. 

Norton \\’ood was born in Srnithville, New Jersey, a small 
town that was about a half hour’s ride by train from Hoboken. 
He grew up an only son because of tragedies in the Wood 
family, Irene, a baby sister, had died of diphtht'ria when she 
was six months old, and an older brother, Willard, had been 
drowned at Atlantic City during a vacation. Norton could barely 
remember these tragedies, b^'cause they had occurred when he 
was behvocn the ages of two and thrc*e and a half years. He 
scarcely remembered anything more than excitement, and his 
mother being terribly unhappy and her crying in sadness. How- 
ever, he had heard much about both deaths. 

Especially because of her bravcr\% Norton’s mother had been 
the inspiration of his life. All of his success in life was for her, 
and for licr memorv. Her courage, n<*ver-sav-dif‘, nf‘ver-giv(*-up, 
never-cx)mplain philosophy had taught .irn the lesson of success 
and ambition, th(» lesson of the courage to win, and th(3 lesson 
of the indomitability of hope. 

Mrs MV)od had been a big, raw-bonf‘d woman, whose plain- 
ness of feature and appearance might have set^med epic in a 
pioneer environment. Shtj carri(;d herself with an air of courage 
and dignity; except in her own home with her family, or with 
th(‘ very few for whom slie had a great closeness of feeling, she 
guardf^d the sorrows of her heart within herself. But the 
branded mark of sadness and tragedy had been stamped upon 
her by nature. She was as one of those who might forever 
be forlorn, but who uncomplainingly carried her sad misery 
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through the years as though it were a heavy cross which was 
crushed upon her poor shoulders. 

At home, she had sometimes spoken of the two dead children. 

“What God wills, who am I to gainsay?” she’d say. “But 
there’s no gainsaying the Will of God in feeling what I feel here 
in my woman’s heart.” 

Whenever she spoke thus, she’d point her right index finger 
at her chest, or poke herself between her two sagging breasts. 

And, gazing at Norton, she’d say: 

“God left me you, Norton. lie will always help you— if you 
help yourself.” 

Norton’s father hadn’t liked such talk, and he’d sometimes 
say, with the anger of dispiritedness: 

“The deck is stacked against a little man. Them big fellows 
have the high cards.” 

All during Norton Wood’s boyhood there were conversations 
between his father and mother, and he would listen carefully. 
He took to heart and remembered what his parents said, 
especially his mother. He knew that his mother was speaking as 
she was for him. 

He loved his mother. 

When hf sat quietly, paying attention, looking at her— most 
of the time, not all of the time— he hoped he was helping give 
her some cf»mfort. 

The conversations were special ones, tacitly recognized as 
such by the two parents and by Norton. ^Mways, these talks were 
h<‘l(l in the parlor. Mrs.^Wood generally talked of Norton first, 
blit then she’d speak of C xl, and of God’s Will, of life and 
d(*ath, of fate, of the future and of what it was like, of what a 
man had to do, and what happened or could happen to a man 
when he vva- out in the world, earning his daily br^ad. 

The general impact of these sermons, felt in the ever-extending 
years, had grown into Norton’s character from the time when it 
was still being formed. They had become assimilated elements of 
himself, whatever he wms. 

This is what he ciune to believe while in his “man’s estate,” 
as he phrased it. This moral something was the legacy his mother 
had endowed him with. 
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When he had come to Chicago as a boss, he believed that 
this legacy was something else— that it was the lesson of life. His 
mother's inspiration, which was the gasoline for the pistons in the 
motor of his ambition, kept him ninning smoothly on the right 
road. To her, his mother, he owed a loving debt of gratitude, and 
he knew he could never forget it. She had passed on to the world 
beyond, where she was enjoying the unruffled peace and joy of 
the spirit, a rich happiness in the Land of the l.ord. Ilis sadness 
at her death had eased, but that was as it should be in the life 
of a man such as himself. Let the sleeping dog of sorrow lie like 
dead. And like Robert Burns, the Scotch poet, wrote: 

A mans a man for a that 

Of course, he was no poctrv' reader, or no book reader of the 
nonessentials, either. He was a doer. Wljen you couldn't be a 
doer, you taught, you read, you wTote. That was, except for a 
student who was getting himself an education in order to make 
something of himself, especially a young fellow like Ryan, who 
was studying at the University. For that young fellow was a 
genius. Pat Keefe, his predecessor thought so too and had put him 
on to Ryan. That was one of the few good steers Pat had given 
him. 

Mr. Wood did read, not at the expense of w'ork, but more than 
most fellows, like the company manuals and other material on 
technical operations explaining how you dug wells, pum[X'd the 
oil, refined it, the whole, shebang of what you did in orch^r to gt‘t 
the finished products. And he read, or i-.ipped into, other books, 
searching for practical lessons, bits of wisdom, suggestions for 
inspiring mottoes and morals, and for ideas and words to use 
when the occasion arose, such as, for instance, wlicn he called 
the ser\'ice station men to a meeting where they could be 
enthused, inspired, imbued with the right spirit, and thereby 
become better for Rawlinson O&R, and for themselves. 

His father, Tom Wood, had been a man of medium height. 
Tom Wood had inherited enough money from his father, Easy 
Old WVjodenhead Willie Wood, who'd had no wood in his head, 
but he'd had the nickname from childhood and liked it, because 
he was always addressed as “Woodenhead Willie” with great 
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respect and aflFection. The old gent had owned a paint store 
which was profitable enough to have provided him and his 
family with a mighty comfortable living, and “Woodenhead Wil- 
lie” had an eye, nose, ear, as well as a sixth, seventh, and eighth i 
sense for a nickel, so long as it wasn’t wooden, and for any other 
denominations of money that he could get his hands on. And he 
got his hands on enough of it, but less than the townsfolk be- 
lieved. His reputation far exceeded his resources. Nevertheless, 
he did make money in real estate, insurance, in various deals of 
one kind or another, and also by playing poker. When he died, 
he left Tom Wood several hundred thousand dollars. But Tom 
Wood lacked his father s luck or his head for business and in the 
course of time the inheritance dwindled, as a resailt of bad 
investments, mistakes, and rash efforts to recoup losses which 
only resulted in fresh ones. His family did not go in want because 
of liis bad business judgment, but neither was it rich and able to 
live in the style of the most well-to-do families of the community. 

Norton’s mother, Martha, did not suffer because of Tom 
Wood’s financial ineptitude. She had no desire to enjoy the 
vanities of this world, and had she been rich, even a millionaire or 
th(? wife of a millionaire, she would not have indulged in the 
soi'ial fri‘. < /lities of other women who were well-off. And, her 
tragedies had left in lier a chill of death and eternity, and she 
oftim told herself that the life of men and women was vanity, 
vanify, and vanity again. But she did not regard as vanity the 
ke('piiig of whal one had, and using it w^^ll to get more. Handling 
money as her husband,^om, did w^as like flying in the face of 
Cod. She thought, also, of her son. Wliat the grandfather had 
left to th(* father should in turn, be passed on to the son. It was 
only right that a man should do such a thing. Tom Wood’s foolish 
and foolhai ly schemes were sinful and wrong. But there was no 
telling what he’d do, and when he had enthusiasm like the fever, 
there was no stopping him. 

“This fellow, Martha, is a mint, a gold mine, a genius who’s 
gonna make Thomas Edison look bush league. He’s got some 
invention, an automobile engine that will make an automobile 
run on the power of its own self-generating batteries, and it won’t 
need no gasoline. It’s got some new principle, different from 
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those electrics that old ladies drive, and it will make an auto- 
mobile go faster than the gasoline engines. Five thousand dollars, 
Martha, and in a few years, the Woods 11 have enough, money to 
buy up all of the State of New Jersey. Then I think Til go into 
politics, and become somebody important.” 

Norton lu'ard his father talking thus at the diimer table one 
night in 1904, 

“And N\)rt, you’ll go to Princeton, and get the polish I never 
had, or \our grandfather. You’ll be like the Crown Prince of the 
W’ood dvnasty.” 

“W'liat’s the principle of the thing, Dad?” Norton asked. 

Tom Woixl's face went blank. He h(\sitated a moment, and 
Norton became embarrassed for his father. This was another 
harebrained \i*nture. He’d begun to hear tales and jokes about 
how Tom M ood was losing the hard-earned montjy which his 
own father had left. 

It was this that Martha couldn’t approve of, this that was 
uTcmg. 

Torn did not always speak of what ho did with money. But on 
those occasions when he did mention an investment, or an in- 
tended one, Martha Wood had little to say, and while washing 
her hands of the matter, she made it \(Ty ch^ar to lier husband 
that she did not approve. Such mattras won' for th(* man to 
decide, but with the help of God, it was always her hope that the 
man would dc'cidf* wisely. 

“I make wise decision Tom explained to Martha, after she 
had given him Iut familiar and often-rc fK*at(*d answer w hen he’d 
spoken of his five-thousand-dollar iin'c.stment in thi' new electric 
mf)tor for aiitomobih^s. 

She wouldn’t gainsay her husband’s word, for who was she to 
be knowing the what and tin* why ot a thing like lliat. 

And Tom both counted on such a rc‘sp(mse from liis wife and 
felt let down by it. She had no faith in him, and it w'as a trial and 
tribulation for a man to be wedchxl all of these years i ' a 
woman who had no faith and confidence in his judgment and 
character, a disillusionment to face, a source of discouragement 
which made it harder for the man. Not only his woman, but the 
people of the town thought little of his capabilities, and he knew 
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what they thought of him, and the things they said behind his 
back. He knew it well and more than well that they said that 
Tom Wo<4d was never the man his father, ‘Woodenhead Willie” 
Wood, had been. It was all part of the talk of the town. But to his • 
face they were different, and they'd damned well better be. Or 
they'd settle with him, man-to-man. 

But Tom Wood wasn’t bitter or angry about this whole situa- 
tion and his own position in life. While jokes were made about 
him, he was well liked, and the humor, bandied back-and-forth 
at his expense was not malicious in intent or malignant in 
consequences. The best that Tom Wood could achieve in life was 
to become something of a town “character,” and the raillery and 
jokes and fun poked at him all helped to make Tom a “character.” 
This was a substitute, by living caricature, for the coloiful per- 
sonality that his father had been. He couldn't be his father, but 
he could be talked about as much, and that was a form of 
prominence which Tom accepted as his due, because he was Tom 
Wood, the son of Woodenhead Willie Wood, and thus he was 
somcjbody instead of just anybody or nobody. 

It was easier for Tom Wood to accept himself and the knowl- 
edge that he was regarded as something of a clown, even by 
good friends of his, because he had a dream. He saw himself 
as he would be when his dream became reality more than as he 

—lie who laughs last, laughs best. 

His dream had to happen, had to come truer than true. If a 
man dreamed with enough faith, he could make his dream 
come true. Like that night, four-five years ago, when he had been 
playing poker at the home of Seth Smith, the undertaker, and 
he’d been having a streak of the goldarndest bad luck a man 
could have, and Seth Smith was one man that no man ever 
wanted to lose to, at poker or anything at all. Losing too much 
to Seth Smith would give any man the creeps. He wasn’t the 
only one who used to get the willies when poor Seth would rake 
in the chips, with that grin on his face that seemed to tell you 
that raking in your chips was just a kind of preliminary before 
the big act of bringing you in in a big black box. 

Tom could well remember, all right, that Saturday night, when 
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he'd gotten proof that if you willed and wished enough, why, 
you got it. That Saturday night, he must have ended up taking 
thirty-forty dollars from Seth Smith. ^ 

It was about a year later that Seth, poor Seth, joined his past 
customers in the cemetery. 

So, Tom often tliought, he knew darned well what he was 
doing, and he’d get his wliiz-bang cleanup to riches on one of 
his investments. You had to take a chance if you wanted what he 
wanted, which was like one fast, quick leap right straight over 
the moon. Something sensational, that was what it had to be for 
him, an investment in something that would make him the big 
pile he wanted, and make it fast, fast. 

Over the course of the years, while Norton was growing up, 
Tom would constantly imagine his day of days to come, when his 
big dream would turn into the substantial reality of a fortune. 
He wanted a fortune. Through that fortune, he would best 
bestow honor on and show love to his family. This, also, was part 
of his dream. 

He could play for stakes on the stock market, and he did from 
time to time, but his luck had been as rum rotten as his broker 
had been. He knew, though, that the market wasn’t his answer. 
Real estate was another kind of shot to take, and he’d lost about 
three-four thousand there. But if he hadn’t been badly advised 
and hadn’t lost that three-four thousand, real estate wouldn't be 
the skyrocket he needed. That was it, the whole thing in a nut- 
shell. He was out to skyrocket. What he needed now was what it 
took to send him skyrocketing up, w£?y up above the clouds. 
Something new, sensational, something that made progress in the 
age of progress. 

But what would all this do for him? 

His failure had not been in trying, but in finding, and his 
failures to find had been made with an investment of between 
sixty and .seventy-five thousand dollars, he didn’t know just 
exactly to the penny. He guessed he could figure it out, any lime 
he wanted to, and some day he’d get out all the stock certificates, 
receipts, the whole blankety-blank record, and add up how much 
it all came to. 

Tom never did it. 
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When Norton was a little boy, Tom fascinated and enthralled 
him with stories of how they, too, would get rich, maybe as rich 
as anybody in the world, by selling all kinds of wonderful 
machines and things that would be much more fun to play with * 
than any toy even Santa Claus could give him. Norton wanted 
the machines and things right away. Tom told the boy that he 
hoped to have something for him soon, but Norton had difiSculty 
controlling the urgent impetuosity of his wish for the machines 
and things. 

Norton waited for “soon” to come. 

It never came. 

He couldn't understand why his father had told him what 
wasn’t the truth. 

Tom was relieved when the kid stopped asking about the 
machines and things. He guessed the boy forgot. That was how 
kids were. Ah, there was no time in life like childhood days. How 
he missed those days that would never come back to him, ever 
again. 

One lie was not sufiBcient to break the boys faith in his father. 
However, more followed. Tom promised easily, and forgot to 
keep his word, without realizing that he was causing his son to 
feel betrayed. He wouldn’t have viewed his failures as a breaking 
of his word; if these had been called to his attention he’d merely 
have pointed out that he hadn’t gotten around to keeping his 
word, but would do it, just as soon as he had the time. 

These promises, easily and glibly m;ide and lightly forgotten, 
these broken promises i^d unkept words, gave Norton Wood his 
first and most painful disillusionments witli his father. And being 
a bright boy, Norton, wounded in spirit and self-esteem, began 
to notice one of Tom Wood’s inconsistencies after another. He 
wished that his father were diflFerent, were \vhat a father should 
be to a boy. And a father should act differently from the way 
his own acted. A father oughtn’t to be laughed at as his was, and 
ought not to make a boy ashamed. 

The rift had definitely happened between father and son. It 
widened as the years went by. 

Tom Wood was slow in perceiving his son’s changing attitude 
toward him, and he was equally slow in his awareness that 
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Norton was growing up. Wlien his son was no longer a little boy, 
Tom was still talking to him as though he were. And Norton 
could only react to such treatment by closing up in fit.^ of bore- 
dom. 

The yt'ars advanced for Norton, and the years receded for 
Tom. A phase of bitterness in Norton toward his father wore 
away into a settled attitude of indifference, softened and pressed 
down hostilitv, and irregularly occurring short moments of strug- 
gling sympathy to regain a closer tie with him. And then hopes 
of his fatheA changing, and a few futile trit's at reforming Tom. 

Norton worked in the store frequently, aftc'r school and on 
most Saturdays, and had he had no other reasons for deciding not 
to go into business uith his father, the aecumulating impressions 
of these expericmces would have been sufficient. Ilis father ran 
the store carelessly, and pretty much catch-as-catch can, ap- 
parently w'ithout caring if he showed a profit or a loss. He didn’t 
order promptly to keep in a good supply of paints, and he didn’t 
seem to care about making sales, building up his business, or 
even keeping what business he had. Or rather, Tom cared, so 
long as it didn’t interfere with his life, his other activities. 
Among these were poker games in back of the store. Every 
Saturday when Norton w^as working, and on many a wx'ckday 
afternoon if he also happened to be in the store, Tom Wood ar- 
ranged a poker game with some of his cronies. 

With Norton and the helper, Kirk Jones, behind the counter, 
there was just about riO*«nced of Tom, and Norton quickly be- 
came aware of tliis. However, he w'as sftll a growing bov, inno- 
cent, and sorncw'hat religiously inclined. Gambling wasn’t right, 
or at least he wasn’t sure that it was, and thus, that it wasn’t a 
sin. But it didn’t matter whether his father’s gambling w'as a sin 
or not. Norton still held the poker games against his father. His 
father was gambling during tlu? busine.ss day. And the old 
man wasn’t h\iilding up for the future, retaining the money which 
one day should be the due and inheritance of him, himself, 
Norton Wood. 

Norton’s mother had helped to graft this last criticism of his 
father into Norton’s mind. She had told Norton that it was ‘'your 
birthright.” And when his mother talked to him like this the boy 
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could not have escaped being influenced and emotionally trou- 
bled. He tried not to be, but in vain. He tried not to think of his 
father waiting money that would otherwise come to him. A good 
father wouldn't do any such thing. He didn't have a good father. 

Such feelings, however, didn’t strike Norton as real, not as 
wholly real. For he couldn’t dislike his father as much as he 
ought to, or in the way that he'd think he did, sometimes, in the 
store, and especially when he couldn't easily put his mind on 
anything else. Hell, nobody could dislike Tom Wood, not really 
dislike him. He was too good-natured and friendly, too uncom- 
plaining, too jolly. He laughed away hard luck and strokes of ill 
fortune, and he did not harbor any grievances or ill will toward 
any man. He was a pathetic sort of a man, one for whom many 
people could have felt sorry but for the fact that he had enough 
money to live on, and, after the tragic loss of his two young 
children, he suffered from no further hard blows of fate and 
none of his mistakes and follies led to disaster. His failures did 
not bring him more than passing unhappiness, and he gave the 
impression of enjoying life just as much when ho met with 
another failure and lost money as he would have should success 
and a killing have been his. 

Tom Wood was a man who was liked, but not respected. 
Norton’s predominant feeling about his father became one of 
shame and sometimes, in reaction, he would think about his own 
future, and resolve to be diflFerent, to make himself respected 
above all else, to have dignity, dignity •bove all other personal 
traits. 

Norton’s wish to become .t man with dignity was one reason, 
but not the only one, wh\ he came to the decision that he would 
make his wav on his own, instead of playing leapfrog from 
Wocxlenluiad Willie Wood to Tom Wood to himself. He'd be- 
come a self-made man, going out to win success in a bigger 
world, rather than coasting in Smith ville. New Jersey, and find- 
ing himself cximpared to his father and his grandfather. With times 
changing, and mc^re and perhaps bigger changes to come, an 
ambitious young fellow had to go out into the world if he 
wanted to make something of himself. 

New York was close, very close, and New York was the 
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biggest world a young man could plunge into and start the 
battle for fame and fortune. Several times, on his own, or on 
errands for his father, he had gone to New York, and^the visits 
were to a city which was Fairyland, but real, tnie, honest-to- 
goodness Fairyland, where everything was real, stone and ce- 
ment and iron and steel and men who were successes and others 
who weren't, and dollars were c'oming in, dollars going out, 
dollars into profits, or dollars into losses. He saw New York as a 
wonderland created by men who had the vision of success, and 
the urge for fame and fortune. The skyscrapers, the hordes 
pouring in and out of them, the builders of the American and 
of the twentieth-centnr)^ dream of success, and all of the activity 
of the biggest and greatest city in the world— he saw this as the 
doing of the men on top. the men with pluck, vision, ability, 
drive, and the will that he wanted to build in himself, the will 
to win the stakes of the game of life, the will to make everything 
bigger and better, and even to make stone and cement, concrete 
and steel, grow into towers pointing at the heavens. 

Especially because of his father, seeing his father in the store 
as well as at home, hearing his father s talk of the big strike he 
would make on something new, sometliing of the twentieth 
centiirj' and the new world of the twentieth centur)% and also 
hearing the anecdotes about Woodenhead Willie, Norton 
thought of the future, his own future, and found his own ambi- 
tion in life. He would make his way up one of the ladders which 
the big men had built, for themselvesfvand for others, for just 
such young fellows as himself. 

His grandfather, Woodenh€*ad Willie Wood, had not been one 
of the big men, but judging from stories told about the old gent, 
there had been something of th(j stuff of bigness in him. Norton 
knew his grandfather, who had died the year he was bom, only 
from hearsay. But he had gotten a picture of the old gent from 
the stories told about him, a picture of his character, and I'ot 
merely of what Woodenhead Willie had looked like. And as 
Norton Wood grew up, his idea of becoming a man and a 
success was one of character and character-building. To become 
a success in the world, a man had to have character, and the 
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climb up the ladder was, in itself, character-building and char- 
acter-creating. 

The reason why Norton was ashamed of his father was 
because he didn't think Tom Wood had character. 

It was evident, and he had heard others say as much so often 
that the impression became fixed and had acquired a status of 
immutable truth. 

—Tom Wood’ll never be the man his father was. 

—Only shavings off Woodenhead Willie, his old man, that’s all 
poor Tom Wood is. 

—Tom has the wood of Woodenhead Willie, but none of the 
head. 

At first, Norton had been angry at those who spoke against 
and joked about his father. He didn’t believe anything tht^t any- 
body said against his Daddy. He had a wonderful Daddy, the 
most wonderful one in the world. And someday, his Daddy 
would show them all, show how wonderful he was. Tom’s dreams 
stined Norton. The boy waited for his father’s dreams to come 
tnie, for those machines and things to be built by his Daddy, so 
that everybody would know about them. His father kept talking 
about the modem age, the new age, the new century, the 
future, the wonders yet to come, and the wonders that Norton 
would see when he'd grow up to be a man. The boy often 
became impatient with eagerness to grow to his manhood, and 
the seed of expectation was planted in him. His father gave him 
an idea of the world as a place of progress and change, of new 
things, of new invention?, of doing things differently and better, 
and of not sticking in the mu<l where you’d been bom. As a little 
boy, Norton had thought that he’d never be a stick-in-the-mud. 
He thought of those who said things against his father as stick-in- 
the-muds. As he grew older his feelings toward his father 
changed, but the seeds of his ambition, first planted by his Dad, 
grew as he was growing. His father had had the right ideas, but 
the wrong way of putting them into practice. He felt more than 
shame about Tom Wood. He couldn’t have expressed all of his 
other feelings, put them into words for anyone, but they were 
inside of him, part of his character. And at times, when Norton 
dreamed of how he’d go out into the world and fight his way up 
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the ladder, he thought of showing them, the stick-in-the-muds. 
They were the ones wlio had laughed at his Dad, and he*d show 
them, show them for what his Dad should have been. ^ 

The time came when he left home for New York. Tom Wood 
was more' \'isibly affected than Martha. She knew that Norton 
must go and make his way in life, and she knew that he would, 
\N ith God’s Iielp and Clod’s protective eye upon him. Tom, gray 
and fat, still talking as he had twenty years before, urged Norton 
to stay, to help manage the store, and share in the great plans 
which wert' going to come true any day now. Norton went away 
to New York, with his feelings chafed and with his ambition 
to make good. He ran errands, he worked as a stock boy, he was 
an office boy, and then he was hired by the Rawlinson Oil and 
Refining C’ompanv. 

He gradually rose to the position he h('ld when Eddie Ryan 
went to his office on that July monn’ng in 1926. 

Rack in his home tow n, his father was old, fat, gray-haired, and 
had retired on the income from the small remains of Wooden- 
head Willie’s inheritance'. Tom Wood still dreamed the same 
dream tliat he had told to Norton when his son was a little boy. 
And he sat on a b(’nch in the sun, h'lling other old men of his 
dreams and of his son who was becoming a big oil man, just like 
that with W. C. Raw'linson, himself. 

Norton W’ood’s salary was S450 a month. 

Mr. Wood’s dream and ambition were as alive as when he 
began, a sallow boy, younger than this young fellow Ryan wdiom 
lie hoped to straighten out with a man-fi)-man talk. 

Ryan was ambitious. 

What would Mie country cfime to without ambition? 

This question rose in his mind as he took a puff on the ciga- 
rette which he’d just lit and looked at Eildic Ryan. 
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Mr. Wood believed that honesty was not only the best policy, 
but, more importantly, that it was right. Since he had come to 
Chicago and taken over the Service Station Department, suc- 
ceeding Pat Keefe, he was, at times, afraid that he was losing his 
faith in human nature; as he told Mrs. Wood, he never would 
have believed that this was possible, but he feared it was true. 
Almost from his first day in Chicago, he had been encountering 
cheating, lying, deception from service station attendants, and 
these were major problems with which he had to contend, “day 
in and day out.” He'd drive to work in his newly purchased 
four-door Hudson, hoping that he would not find anything on his 
desk which dealt with any of his men short-measuring cus- 
tomers, stealing small sums from the company by one means or 
another, soldiering while^n duty, or putting something over on 
the public, on him, or on th'* company. There were such morn- 
ings, but not too many of them. He'd been no babe in the woods 
when he’d come to Chicago, but nevertheless he had been 
utterly unprepared for the sheer volume of cases of this char- 
acter, and having to deal with every one that came to his desk, 
bringing men in and questioning them, hearing them lie when 
he had irrefutable evidence right before him on his desk, having 
to keep firing men, becoming familiar with the cleverness and 
ingenuity as well as the bold-facedness of some of the attendants 
—all this had been a depressing experience. There were times 
when he would wonder what to do, and what to think about his 
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men, about human nature. More than once he had asked him- 
self whether anyone could be trusted. 

Ryan, at least, was honest. , 

In the neat stack of papers on Mr. Wood’s desk were reports 
on Eddie Rvan turned in by Deacon and Howell, the two 
supervisors who alternated, monthly, between the North and the 
South Side stations. He had thought about these reports, and 
had listened carefully to what both Deacon and Howell had 
said of Ryan. 

—He’s no good for Rawlinson, Mr. Wood, Deacon had said. 

Howell had spoken similarly. 

But Mr. Wood had also talked with Kalm, the collector, who 
was a sub-boss to the supervisors. Kalm, a good, hard-working, 
reliable young Swede, had spoken favorably of Ryan, and had 
said that he thought him honest, pleasant, damned intelligent, a 
pretty good man. 

And Mr. Wood had gone through a couple of spotters' rejK)rts 
which didn’t incriminate Ryan in anything in any way. 

With these reports, and his own estimation of Ryan, he could 
not honestly agree with the conclusions of Deacon and Howell. 
He favored Ryan, he knew, and had hopes and plans for the 
young fellow. 

Ryan was a good man. 

‘"What’s the matter, Ryan?” Mr. Wood asked, with what he 
considered his man-to-man approach. 

Eddie faced his bos^i thinking that tluTC was a gulf between 
them, and it couldn’t be crossed. Yet l?e found himsc'lf feeling a 
little sorry for Mr. Wood, and svinpathetic toward the man. 

“I guess I must be overworked,” Eddie said. “I did too much. I 
overworked mvself studying.” 

This w'as true and yet he didn’t believe, tliat it had anything 
to do with wliv he was here. 

“f know that, and I’ve w'anted to help you,” Mr. Wood told 
Eddie in a voice that was understanding and almost gentle. 

And suddenly Eddie thought that nothing was the matter- 
only himself. He had no real excuse for this interview. He’d have 
to think fast to keep out of hot water. 

**Vve scarcely taken a day off, and I went through four straight 
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quarters at the University, and I ve gotten an A minus average. 
Tm one of the highest men in the freshman class, and there’s 
about a tljiousand in it.” 

“Yes, I know how you’ve been working to get yourself an 
education and to make something of yourself, Ryan.” 

In the neat stack of papers on his desk, there was one spotter’s 
report, describing Eddie on a cold winter night, at the desk in 
the lonely station, studying with such intensity and concentration 
that he forgot to close up at nine o’clock; then, ten or fifteen 
minutes later, he’d jumped up and nished through his closing 
chores, lugging in the display of canned goods, taking the hose 
off the pumps, pulling down the covers and locking the pumps, 
putting money in the safe, turning out the lights, and locking 
the station door. Then he had walked slowly away to catch an 
elevated train, lugging a black briefcase stuffed with books. This 
report had earned Mr. Wood’s admiration. 

Eddie had glanced off, waiting for Mr. Wood to say more. He 
was blank about what he ought to say or do. He didn’t know 
why he had to do anything, because he still had his job, despite 
Deacon and Howell. 

“It's a mighty good thing that you’re making such a mark for 
yourself in your academic work, Ryan. V/e can only be pleased, 
here at Rawlinson, if one of our men distinguishes himself the 
way you're doing.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Wood.” 

'‘There’s nothing to thank me for; it'c#your own accomplish- 
ment. All I did was give^ou permission to study on the job, and 
one reason I did was because you came and asked me, instead of 
trying to sneak it in. You know my nile, no reading on duty, and 
I’m strict in its enforcement, because when you men are on duty, 
that’s our time, and we pay pretty good money for it.” 

“Yes, sir,” Eddie muttered. 

“And the reports on your .station aren’t heartening . . .” 

Eddie grinned defensively. 

‘1 got several reports that the air conditioner was filthy.” 

“It's clean now.” 

“It should always be clean. You know that, Ryan.” 

Eddie was tightening up inside. 
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“I don't know, Ryan,” Mr. Wood continued after a pause. “Your 
sales are good for a small station, and there's no serious de?merits 
on your record. I don’t have complaints about the way you deal 
with the public, like mdeness, surliness . . 

“Well, I try, Mr. Wood.” 

‘There’s an increase in canned goods and coupon books, and 
in flushing oil. The increase is due, mainly, to you, although your 
partner, Gorlin, is holding up his end of the stick, too. All this 
shows initiative.” 

Eddie couldn’t listen to Mr. Wood with great interest. But his 
mind wasn’t locked up and stretched any more. 

‘That’s what I like to see in you men. And at Station 76, I 
know that it’s principally due to you, Ryan.” 

Eddie looked solemn because he was pleased by what he had 
been told, but he was also a little troubled. For he was drawn to 
Mr. Wood by admiration as well as by gratitude, and hoped he 
wouldn’t do the wTong thing. 

“Gorlin’s a good man,” Eddie said, discovering his tongue, and 
taking the occasion to say a good word for his partner. “We work 
well together and tnist each other.” 

Eddie meant what he was saying, but he was praising his 
partner because this was easier than saying he-didn’t-know-what 
to Mr. Wood, He liked Gorlin, but the difference between them 
was wide, and it was growing wider. 

Mr. Wood nodded and told Eddie: 

“Yes, if I didn’t think 'Gorlin was a good man, an honest fellow, 
he wouldn’t be working for Rawlinson.^ But Ryan, there’s some- 
thing I .have to say to you . . 

“Yes, Mr. Wood?” 

His mouth was dry now. He waited in suspense. 

“You’re different from Gorlin, and fellows like that. Ryan, 
you’re a genius.” 

Eddie was startled into awe. What could he say in reply? He 
wanted it to be true. If it only werel 

But he had a happy doubt about Mr. Wood’s amazing state- 
ment. 

“I just want to get ahead, as far ahead as I can. I have am- 
bitions,” Eddie said, speaking because he felt he ought to say 
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something, and wanted to say something that ought to impress 
Mr. Wood. 

But th^t was silly. He had impressed Mr. Wood. He didn't 
have to do any additional impressing. 

Wanting to get ahead had been his sincere ambition when 
he’d first gotten a job with Rawlinson from Pat Keefe. Now he 
didn’t know what he wanted to do, or what he ought to say. Nor 
was there time for him to clarify his mind. He still wished to go 
on with Rawlinson, to work liis way up from the ranks, clean to 
the top. And he was in danger of tottering into expressing his 
gratitude to Mr. Wood by giving way to the values which he 
believed he had rejected for life. It was in this state of sudden 
uncertainty that he realized why he had asked for this interview. 
He had come to quit his job, and to take a new chance. His 
awareness of this motive, which had been developing in his 
mind, growing beneath his consciousness, became clear to liim 
when he unexpectedly said to himself: 

—No, I don’t want to quit. 

Eddie didn’t want to quit. Not only was his job safe, but he 
was in a solidly fixed position, and the supervisors who had been 
riding his tail, Howell, a dumb ox, and that sonofabitch Dea- 
con, hadn’t hurt him with Mr. Wood. He could stay on the job, 
and continue next fall at the University. He was sitting pretty. 

Then why shouldn’t he think of success? Why shouldn’t he 
think of making a career for himself with a big corporation, 
such as this one? 

And there was Mr. WTiod, sitting at his desk, holding down a 
good job. He could hire an«l fire, give orders and enforce them 
with authority, and he had the prestige of a boss. He was 
somebody in this man’s world. And Eddie was certain that Mr. 
Wood was on his way up higher. 

He could be on his way up, too. If you had a good job in 
business, you were respected by nearly everyone. That was the 
way, too, to make good money, the route to riches. 

Why should he attack business and middle-class values? Why 
should he refuse to make his way with them, but think of books 
and the search for tmth, of injustices in the world, and take all 
the risks you took if you decided to spend your life trying to 
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team what was true and then saying it in public; and in fighting 
gainst injustice? 

Who did he think he was— Bertrand Russell? 

—I wont quit, Eddie told himself. 

Mr. Wood sat watching Eddie, not surprised by his silence. It 
was to be expected that such praise would take him aback. Mr. 
Wood had said more than he had intended to, but he believed 
what he*d told Ryan. 

Yes, that was liis true opinion of this young Irishman. 

Eddie’s lucidity had become painful with both conscience and 
clarity. The feeb’ng that he should talk, and frankly, was be- 
coming a pressure, with an urgency that was almost a com- 
pulsion. He told himself that Mr. Wood deserved more than he 
had been given. Mr. Wood deserved more than Eddie knew he 
could give in return for a faith in himself that had never been so 
expressed in all his life. And Eddie knew that he was just about 
reduced to a morally defenseless position. 

He was ashamed of himself, because of petty deceptions such 
as all, or almost all, attendants practiced. Because of the un- 
settling suddenness of his enhanced respect for Mr. Wood, and 
because of a released current of .sympathy for the man, Eddie 
wdneed at the thought that he had cheated. WTiat he'd done was 
small change stuff, like “pulling the pumps,” or short-measuring 
on gasoline, for carfare and food from Jimmy the Greek’s Res- 
taurant across the street from the station. Or gypping a litth' to 
make up shortages, because every cent on the daily audit had to 
be turned in, and you couldn’t run a station fourte'cn or sixteen 
hours a. day without having some shortage's. And them he did a 
little juggling o 5 the sales o\ bulk motor oil and of cans of motor 
oil, in order to give Gorlin and himself a sliglitiv belter record; 
you just about had to do some of this because of the pressure to 
sell more and still more. 

No, these actions had caused no .serious moral qualms until 
now, when he was sitting in Mr. Wood’s office. 

“Well, Ryan?” 

Mr. Wood’s simple question, cordially uttercKl, made it easier 
for Eddie to speak, and to do it confidently, with no strain in his 
voice. 
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“I took on too much, I guess, Mr. Wood, and I must have 
brought myself close to the danger of having a nervous break- 
down.” 

Eddie's voice seemed like the accented sound of sincerity. He 
sounded sincere because Mr. Wood believed him to be sincere. 

And Eddie wanted to be both sincere and honest, but how 
could he tell if he was? He didn't know if he believed what he 
said, and even if he did, would that mean that what he said was 
true? 

These were now intruding wishes, because he was, really, 
trying to excuse himself from any suspicion or blame as a con- 
sequence of how he really felt about working at 76. 

And no— yes— no— yes— no— his interest in going on with Raw- 
linson was just about squashed dead. During the last couple of 
months, this had become an evident fact. 

“Do you think you need a rest, Ryan?” 

This he did want. Since classes for the spring quarter had 
ended last month, he’d gradually gotten to hate his job. And 
just as Mr. Wood had spoken, it had been on the edge of his 
tongue, almost, to ask for a vacation. 

‘1 think I need one, Mr. Wood.” 

Now he had a clear road. 

“I put myself through a pretty hard grind. It was a seven- 
day work week, and at the same time 1 went at all my studies 
hammer and tongs.” 

The apprehension that he might be •on the verge of saying 
too much struck his mina. He went on, but with something of the 
feeling that he was plunging: 

“I try to make it iny policy to do more work in every one of my 
courses than any other student. Next year, after the summer 
vacation, it won’t be so rough, because 111 be more used to it, 
and . . .” 

“How long a vacation do you think you need?’’ 

Eddie was too surprised to answer immediately. This was un- 
precedented. Attendants didn’t get vacations. He stared un- 
certainly at Mr. Wood. 

“Of course, 1 really do need one . . .” 

Eddie abruptly stopped. He was pitched into floundering 
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hesitation. He didn’t know how many days to ask for. Could he 
request more than a week? Two weeks? . . . 

Through the window, past Mr. Wood, he saw the sunny 
luminousness of the air, the turning sprinklers, the dull neatness 
of the domesticated green lawn and, beyond the fence of gray 
>\ire, the railroad track. 

The sky was blue and big and clear, and he thought of it as 
an airy freedom like the freedom he thirsted for. 

—Two weeks, he told himself. Can I get it? 

‘Tes, I can see how you would. 1 think I’d get stale myself, 
doing as much as you’ve done,” Mr. Wood continued the con- 
versation. 

“Well, I did push myself pretty hard, I guess.” 

“I know. And you held up your end of the stick until recently. 
Some of the things that were reported to me aren’t like what 
you are, the kind of man you appear to be. For instance, going 
home and forgetting to lock the station door. . . .” 

‘Tes, I just can’t . . .” 

“Understand,” Mr. Wood interjected, but with a grin both 
friendly and amused. “Understand how you could do such a 
thing?” 

Eddie nodded in accord, and half-smil^^d. 

“And another night, forgetting to lock the safe, and leaving 
the window open in a neighl>orhf)od full of darkies. And then, 
forgetting to take the hose off the pumps'?” 

“I just don’t know hovi the hell . . 

“Y(‘s, Ryan, naturally.” 

A shadow of a smile played about Mr. Wood’s month. 

Eddie licked his now dry lips. Something w'as coming. 

Wiat? 

“Ryan, if you tak(? two weeks, will that giv(' you a chance to 
rest up w(‘ll, and come back to us shipshape'-*” 

“Yes, sir,” Eddie said, bewildered. Them he added: “Thank you, 
Mr. Wood.” 

“There’s nothing much to thank me for,” Mr. Wood ex- 
plained. “I’ll do whatever I can that’s fair for any man, espe- 
cially a good one.” 

“But I’m very grateful— you’ve been more than fair to me.” 
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Eddie knew that he meant his words, and he’d uttered them 
with as much relief as honesty. 

This was the unexpected, the unbelievable. It was a new start, 
with the books erased clean, and with nothing lost. It was a 
gain for him, a climb of a couple of rungs up the ladder. 

“You’ve been a good man, Ryan, one of my best— and I think 
you know that here, at Rawlinson’s, we don’t want to keep a 
man like you down. Show us the spirit that matches your ability 
and brains, and we’ll bring you up, and you’ll get a chance to go 
as high as your ability and record merit.” 

Eddie was happy with a mood like that of Victory, but only 
for an instant. Unsure and doubting thoughts seeped into this 
mood. The meaning of these thoughts was that he had made a 
mistake; and he knew that he had. For if he took this vacation, 
he was, in reality, pledging his word, and that was the same as a 
commitment of honor. And he would commit himself to giving 
his future and his time to Rawlinson. 

He became a little lightheaded. He feared for his freedom, 
and that he needed, for his own future. 

And yes, he had pledged his future to himself. 

There was his mistake. It amounted to taking the wrong road, 
the road that went the other way. 

No longer feehng lightheaded, he now verged on a fear that 
was close to helplessness and despaii. 

Mr. Wood had picked up a yellow pencil with an eraser on 
top, and was playing with scribbles ard doodles on a scratch 
pad. 

“You can take a two-week v^acation. Rvan.” 

He couldn’t do it. lie didn’t want to do it. He was sure, he 
knew, he was certain that he must not do it. The pressure of 
urgency was demanding, and he must tell Mr. Wood. 

“I think I’d better quit, Mr. Wood,” Eddie blurted out. 

He felt like a bastard, and wanted to get out of the office, 
quickly. But he knew he had to do it. 

Mr. Wood gave Eddie a look of slow surprise. 

“I’m convinced I need a change.” 

Eddie couldn’t say any more; he was tied up in knots. 

“But I don’t understand you, Ryan.” 
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And Eddie didn’t know how he could really explain. He’d 
bargained his case, and was capable of the explanation, but he 
knew that he couldn’t njach Mr. Wood’s understanding. 

He couldn’t explain that his heart could not go into success. 
That’s what it was. 

All he could say was: 

“I think I need a change.** 

There was a hiatus before Mr. Wood spoke, and Eddie felt 
strange in this silence of rising emotions. 

‘Tve almost lost my faith in human nature,” Mr. Wood quietly 
said, his voice dropping into dispiritedness. 

There was nothing more to be said, it seemed. Eddie sat for 
a moment, feeling awkward about saying goodbye. 

“If I need a reference, will you give me one, Mr. Wood,” he 
then asked, with strained uncertainty. 

“Of course, certainly. You deserve it. And good luck. I can only 
wish you good luck and success.” 

They shook hands and Eddie left. 

Mr. Wood picked up a report on an attendant at a North Side 
station, who had been caught after having pocketed all the 
money at his station, claiming that he’d been held up. 

“God, yes, what is human nature,” he asked himself as he read. 

TI 

There was a quality fJ newness for Eddie Ryan in the expe- 
rience of quitting his job at Rawlinson O&R. This was one <;f 
the stimulants to a sense of exhilaration that he felt, riding on an 
easthound 22nd Street trolley car. The car was more than half 
full of human dullness. 

He was free. 

Deacon and Howell and Mr. Wood, he was free of them. Re- 
porting to work at 2 p.m., perhaps seeing a complaining ex- 
pression on Gorlin’s face because of windows needing to be 
washed, or tops of cans to be polished, or something else that 
took up time— he was free. 

He knew that he would have to get another job, but he had a 
hope that^he could get one at National Oil of Illinois. Katy 
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Dunne— she was about his third or fourth cousin— was married 
to a man named Phil Leeson, Superintendent of Maintenance at 
Nationals He never met Leeson, but he*d heard that he was a 
nice guy. Katy Dunne, before she married Phil Leeson, used to 
come to see them pretty often and once she'd stayed with them 
for about two months, when she'd been out of work. He hadn't 
seen her since he was a little fellow, but she used to like him 
then, <ind still must. 

The trolley car stopped and started, stopped and started, and 
Eddie was impatient for the ride to end. If he read, the time 
would pass. 

He knew he couldn’t read. 

TraflBc, stores, vacant lots, people on the streets. He would 
catch flashes of a sadness of defeat and indignity, and he would 
have an upsurging sympathy for them. They were the victims of 
injustices which cause poverty, as his parents had been. Middle- 
aged women seemed so sad, and he felt the pathos of Time's 
thievery of the beauty of women. 

But the sympathy and pity he felt were abstract, and his 
thoughts quickly turned inward, upon himself and his future. 

Maybe he’d done a foolish thing, he reflected. 

But he rejected this. 

The trolley car had slowly emptied of passengers as they ap- 
proached the elevated station between State Street and Wabash 
Avenue*. He got off at the station. 

Suddenly he decided to go downto\s%i to the Crerar Library 
instead of going home. 

It was symbolic, a kind 01 gesture, for himself and to himself. 

He climbed the stairway for the downtown tracks. 



Chapter Five 


I 


Eddie Ryan, by going to a library after his talk with Mr. Wood, 
w’as making a purely personal moral assertion. This was an act 
of faith on his part, following the rash risk which he had taken 
when he quit his job in such a seemingly offhand, casual, 
possibly stupid manner. In his own mind, this action was dra- 
matic, but its importance to him was vital, fundamental, es- 
sential. His future, his hopes and dreams, the content of his life, 
were involved in what he had done. No one whom he knew 
could grasp the meaning of his conduct, except possibly George 
Raymond. He couldn't reason out and analyze for himself, in 
clear logic, the reasons why he had made the best, the right, and 
the only decision he could have made; and he saw his decision 
as one of Destiny. 

The idea of Destiny was lodged at thcn^ore of his character. He 
knew the sufferings of brooding despondency, fits of despair, 
lonely moods of low confidence, when he feared that his am- 
bitions were ridiculous and grandiloquent jokes, even delusions 
of grandeur. He drove himself as pitilessly as his will was strong 
over his body, his nerves, his appetite, over his entire being. With 
weak eyes behind his glasses, he thought he might be going 
blind, and feared blindness. But when this fear was active, the 
Tyranny of Time became even harsher in the conditions it 
imposed on him. If he were going to be blind, he must get more 
in than others, and get it in fast. He guzzled coffee, and stuffed 
aspirin into himself when his eyes were dry and burning with 
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pain. He read and studied when tears streamed out of his 
strained eyes, and he could have moaned and wept in pity for 
himself. But he went on as long as he physically could bear the 
stabbing, sick pains, and the weary need for sleep. 

Eddie didn’t surrender to such thoughts of despair. He found 
emotional release in them, and he continued to use himself 
unsparingly. He was preparing to make his Destiny. The seeds 
of belief and conviction that he could do this were strong and 
tough in the sub-soil of his character. And he was getting close 
to knowing what that Destiny would be. 

Eddie quit his job with Bawlinson Oil and Refining Company 
because he was close to knowing the direction he would take. His 
decision was made in the interest of his sense of Destiny. 

Destiny and success are not equal to each other. A young 
man who has started to move in the direction where he will meet 
and contend with his Destiny is not a young man imbued with 
the ambition to become a success. Success can be won and lost 
many times. Or it can be gained and its fruits can be possessed 
for a lifetime, and unto many succeeding generations. But Des- 
tiny is not won and lost like a job, a fortune, a name or reputation. 
Destiny is a fate, to l>e lived with and to be fought. And Destiny 
in such a sense has a time schedule of eternity. The time that a 
Destiny lives is long, longer than the years in which man can 
sustain his weak mortality. The time for the flesh is all too short 
when the time of Destiny is eternity. ^ 

Thus it was with Edv^ird Arthur Ryan, twenty-two years old, 
in July 1926. Quitting a jo»> as filling-station attendant for the 
Rawlinson Oil and Refining Company was for him an event of 
such proj>ortions that he would have been laughed at as a 
lunatic if he could have explained the meaning of his action. 

What would he, and what could he, do with himself in the 
future? What would he make of his years bi’fore he became 
something? The meanings hung in these questions, and behind 
them. He grasped these meanings, and saw them suflBciently in 
the questions to know what he was contending with. 

And thus, after Mr. Wood’s fa: '•ness and concessions, Eddie 
had quit his job. 
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II 

Eddie had worked a few days short of sixteen months with the 
Rawlinson Oil and Refining Company. During this period, he 
had become a good enough filling-station attendant. If he gave 
himself fully, in the spirit of George Babbitt, plus dear old 
Siwash, he could easily have become a hot shot, blazing a 
trail, showing, demonstrating, proving, and establishing beyond 
what was called peradventure of doubt, that he was doing 
everything the way everything ought to be done by one of 
those men-to-be-cnvied who were the subject of articles in 
The American Magazine. In other words, he could have climbed 
tlie ladder as the ladder should be climbed. And the fact was that 
he did do the things that counted in the record, and he did 
these well enough. The main achievement was to sell, especially 
motor oil. And before long he was sure of himself down under a 
car and unscrewing a crank case bolt, or shcx)ting grease into the 
breaks. Hc*d heard so much about selling. George Raymond got 
good selling jobs, and his uncles Dick and Larr)^ were salesmen, 
only Larry had good immunization against working. It didn’t 
take Eddie ages without end before he learned that selUng was 
easy enough, at least when you had something to sell which the 
public wanted. Motor oil w^as a necessary commodity. In any 
station you were bound to sell a certain quantity of it. By trying, 
asking every customer, •and giving a sales argument when you 
got an opening, you sold more. 

His experiences were sufficient to convince him that a lot of 
talk he’d heard about sales psychology was bunkum. By the time 
he read Sinclair Lewis’ Babbitt, which was in S(;ptember 1925, 
he was ripe for laughing at salesmen, and all the praise and 
build-up they got. Babbitt opened his mind to any number of 
details, phases, habits, manners and mannerisms, customs that 
were prevalent around him. 

While he was reading Babbitt, he didn’t want the book to end. 

He’d taken two courses in history, Medieval History, and the 
History of the Post-Medieval World to the end of the seventeenth 
century. 'Ipiat was in the summer of 1925. In his neighborhood. 
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just west of Washington Park, the University was unpopular, 
and some hated it. When he began attending the University, he 
became unpopular with a number of guys, and he even started 
receiving warnings to be careful lest he read too many books and 
go crazy. A few of the old women, and others as well, were 
convinced that the University was an A.P.A. institution, or, as 
the old women claimed, a place of the Devil. 

He was little bothered by these revelations of ignorance and 
prejudice. That was the way some of the people were, and he 
saw why, in some cases at least. His grandmother, on his mother s 
side, for instance, was a peasant woman from the Irish Mid- 
lands, and she was illiterate, like his grandfather had been. 

Eddie could see why others were the same way, for that was 
how he’d been. In high school, at St. Basil’s, back in his senior 
year, a couple of the priests had advised him and the other 
fellows in his class against going to the University. He’d have 
been influenced not to go to the University if he’d had rich folks, 
and had been in a position to pick his alma mater back in 1923, 
when he’d graduated from St. Basil’s. Opposition to him hadn’t 
been so bad until he’d lost his religion last spring, and publicly 
said so, and had stopped going to Mass on Sundays. He’d be- 
come ihe talk of the neighborhood and there was still some talk 
about him, he guessed, but he heard about it only secondhand, 
and he should worry about what they said of him! Except for 
Dan O’Goiman and Louie Pearl, he didn’t have much to do with 
any of the ftdlows in the neighborhood. Aid he hadn’t had much 
to do with any of them during the last couple of years. He didn’t 
hang around the comer of 5bth Street and Prairie anv more, but, 
at most, he’d stop for a few minutes on his way home at night, 
usually from work, or go to the Greek’s Restaurant for coffee— 
and, and maybe he’d see some of the fellows. 

Nothing would happen to him, and even if he were in danger, 
he’d have to face that music; but he was sure there wasn’t any 
such music, and he was just as glad. 

Hell, he didn’t know how many cared, and probably it was 
damned few; life was changing and many people in his neigh- 
borhood were changing. And he, .Jso, was changing. Life was 
change. 
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Life was w'hirl. 

Eddie liked whirl better than change in this context. However, 
tliere was a wishful element in his preference for this w;)rd. That’s 
what he sometimes thought he wanted— life as whirl. 

It was new. Life was new for him. Each morning was new. It 
pushed out the light of a new day which he found rich in hopes, 
alive with dreams, and exciting with interesting expectations. 

There were many days, in that period, when Eddie could not 
have said whetlier he was happy or unhappy, but often he knew 
that he was very unhappy, and that the world was full of sad- 
ness. 

But life, with all of its sorrows and sadnesses, with the death 
of men, and the death of everything that Eddie came to accept, 
life and the world were also new, and the days were new. The 
world in which Eddie was living, and about which he was trying 
to learn, was new as well as sad. 

Ill 

It had begun to seem as though there were something Eddie 
had lost in memory, in that summer of 1925. Although he could 
have recalled the passing days of those months with such abun- 
dance of detail as to constitute a cluttering fullness of little 
things remembered, he had little to remember with pangs, with 
the faint pervasive sadness of beauties and joys knowm and gone, 
or with stronger emotions, the deep wounds of disappointments, 
or happiness, trouble, victory which ?s a landmark, a shining 
star of the heavens of one's life but gone into the unreachable as 
are the celestial stars. It was the kind of time sequence abfuit 
which one says, “Nothing happened." This summary was not, 
however, accurate. Something did happen that summer. 

He grew. 

As Eddie grew, he began to think more about the world, the 
past, the present. He began to think about himself, and to see 
himself diflFerently from the way he had before. He began to fill 
his mind with the stufiFs of life, and to think about the quality of 
these stuffs. Areas of past time, which had been barren or but 
thinly populated and with few stnictures upon them, became 
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expanding settlements. The world in which he lived inside of 
himself unfolded outward. There was a multiplying progression 
of meanings, not only in the many acquisitions of the story of 
history, but everywhere. There was more to feel and to feel 
about, and a greater thickness of emotion from day to day. 

His life was endowed with purpose which was stretching to 
encompass eveiything, all of the world of time and history. 

IV 

At about eight-thirty, from Monday to Friday, Eddie left the 
apartment on South Park Avenue, where he lived with his grand- 
mother, his aunt, two uncles, and his sister Clara, and, proudly 
carrying a black briefcase, he would enter Washington Park 
at 58th Street, to go across the park and out of it at 57th Street, 
for the walk to Cobb Hall on campus. He always had more books 
than he needed or could read in his briefcase, along with his 
big, black-covered, loose-leaf notebook. 

No one morning was striking in its singularity in that summer 
quarter. And all the mornings were singular, for each in turn was 
emerged newness, and he was walking to where he would live, 
in his imagination, in the long centuries of yesterday. Purpose 
was strong, strongest, in the morning. 

And Washington Park was the landscape of many associations, 
many memories, many dreams that never came true, many 
brooding boyhood sadnesses, many recollections of running, 
shouting boyhood play. Washington Park was nature to him, for 
Eddie was a city boy. It was the first frail green wonder of 
spring. It was summer and sunshine, and long nights of stars and 
trees become black shadows full of mystery. It was fall and turn- 
ing leaves, with the glow of sad autumnal beauty. And it was 
winter when the withered grass lay dead over the crusted 
solidity of the hardened earth, and the air was full of noiseless, 
flying, falling snow. 

From the parlor window, he'd looked at Washington Park at so 
many different hours, and in so many moods, and he’d seen the 
park in so many of its changes. His own moods were as one with 
the park. 
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And after the years of his growing up, he was walking in 
Washington Park, with the seeds of the rich green future grow- 
ing in his mind. 

Eddie had little time for dreams and idle thinking, but his 
morning walk across the park gave him an opportunity for a free 
play of mind, and for the flow of currents of consciousness on 
their own momentum. He would be expectant of the day’s 
classroom lectures, and wasn’t tempted to dally. The walk was a 
prelude to the day. The dew had not all evaporated and was 
sparkling, and sometimes colored drops would hang on blades 
of grass. The birds were ncr\^ous and singing in a sweetness of 
repetitions. It was all crisp and new-made, and the air some- 
times seemed almost to be growing. 

And Eddie had much to think about, more than he’d had a 
year or two ago, on more important subjects He was par- 
ticularly glad to be taking a course on the history of the Middle 
Ages. Those centuries seemed to him to have passed in slow time, 
and under a sun of the brightest yellow-gold, with the prayerful 
sounds of tolling Angehis bells, and of chanted Latin which 
expressed man’s worship of God and his appeals before the 
Almighty's throne. And he thought of an atmosphere as still as 
eternity, and of moving changeless hours and days in which the 
silence was like the voicelessness of a whole world, lo.st in 
meditations of eternity where the silence of death becomes the 
silence of time and the silence of the soul in timelessness. 

Eddie had other imif^es of the Middle Ages, of the decline of 
Rome, and of an unnatural eerie darkness settling over Chris- 
tendom and over the Eternal City. In 410 a.d. Alaric, King of the 
Visigoths, took Rome and sacked the Holy City. Of this he 
sometimes thought in the sen.se of great tragedy, the darkening 
of soul and hope, the end of a world, as though the light of the 
sun had gone dead, and the earth were a midnight. Augustine 
had written The City of God when the Eternal City of man the 
majestic Rome of Caesar and Marcus Aurelius was dying, crum- 
bling. Hi.story had given unto Caesar what was Caesar’s due, 
the mortality of Caesar’s work. Rome could fall, but in The 
City of Cod, “eternal life is the highest goal, and eternal death 
the high^t evil,” and for those who gained eternal life, there 
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would be life without end in The City of God. Christianity, the 
Church, had saved mankind, and he could feel great pride, 
because he was a Christian, and a Catholic. The University 
wouldn’t destroy his faith, and his friends and the neighbors 
need not concern themselves about that. 

But could he gain eternal life in the City of God? 

Questions such as this one shrank him from within whenever 
they occmred in the course of any reflections about Rome, 
Augustine, the Middle Ages. 

fie was small against the scenery of history, and why should 
he dare to dream that he could be big? 

He must dare to dream. 

But no matter how he dreamed, and how tall he might grow 
into bigness, wasn't this life but a trial? And what wouid the 
profit be if he should lose his immortal soul and life eternal in the 
Eternal City of God? 

Eddie would manage to push the menacing uncertainties and 
danger of Hell from liis mind. 

He was alive, yet, wasn't he? And healthy. Wasn’t he? Why 
couldn't he save his soul? 

Look at Constantine the Great. He had finally accepted the 
faith and was baptized when he was at the point of death. 

Eddie Ryan, carrying his black briefcase which was packed 
with books and notebooks, a student *vith life and death and past 
and present and future in his mind, and with other thoughts and 
hopes and dreams of a girl, a beautiful ^irl, of fame and faith 
in the future, walked thrftigh Washington Park, absorbing many 
passing details of tlie summer days tliat were one-by-one going 
by. 


V 

To be young and in the midst of a crowd of young people who 
are talking and jabbering, and to see pretty girls in clean, 
brightly colored summer dresses, this is to feel with poignancy 
the pathos of youth. 

Eddie felt that pathos of youth. 

The scene was the sidewalk before the entrance to Cobb Hall. 
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As a class hour approaclied, a crowd of students gathered. After 
coming out of Washington Park on the Cottage Grove Avenue 
side, Eddie usually picked up his pace. The street, with odd- 
looking flat buildings, was depressing, not conducive to thinking 
and dreaming as he’d done in the park. The campus was nearby, 
and the time for his nine-o’clock class close at hand. He would 
stride along. There would be other students on the sidewalk, and 
people bound for work. He wanted to join the crowd in front of 
Cobb Hall. He might meet someone, a new friend. He might 
meet a girl. This was his real hope, his reason for more haste. 

W’hile he studied at the U that summer, and on through almost 
half of the regular schcH)l quarter, Eddie aspired after a social 
life. lie hoped to be bid by a good fraternity, and to participate 
in campus social activities, dating girls who were popular and 
who rated, until from among them he would find one with whom 
he’d fall in love, and in return find love. There were many 
remnants of his high school fraternity attitudes, and of the 
journalistically inspired jazz age and rcvolt-of-youth notions in 
his dreams of the college days that he would live and enjoy. And 
he imagined that by becoming a college student at the U, his 
social status would rise, and thus he’d Ix'come a mort* important 
person. When he matriculated, he read tlie .syndicated columns, 
such as Arthur Brisbane's, as though these were nuggets of the 
wisdom of life, philo.sophy. Bri.sbane was famous, a powerful 
journalist with a nati<;nal follc^wing, who made short-sentence, 
brief-paragraph profunr>htics of platitudes about life, experitmee, 
and many other topics, including the r’lorida rc‘al estat(j boom. 
He had a way of making a cxnnmonplace have tlic sound of 
wisdom, as though his mind were familiar with all of the ages 
of mankind. Eddie also read the Four Minute KssfUfS of l)r. 
Frank Crane which his Uncle l^ick had r)ought in a set of small 
brown-covered books tliat fit exactly into a pocket, and that a 
man could carry without r(*vealing that he had a book in lus 
possession. And Dr. Crane wTote with brevity and inspirational 
punch. 

It was necc.ssary to look to the world, and to find in it the 
voices of those who knew the world, and could speak with the 
authority of their knowing. Their authority was a form of proof 
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of the worth and the truth of the struggle for success which a 
young man such as himself would have to make if he de- 
termined io become somebody. 

Eddie didn’t know the world, and most of what he believed 
to be truth required acceptance on faith. When he’d been twenty 
and had read the newspaper column of Arthur Brisbane and the 
Four Minute Essays of Dr. Frank Crane, he was not only sus- 
taining his faith but finding, in their words, what amounted to 
evidence that faith in himself and in his chance to succeed was 
true, true in the sense of being possible. 

Some of his assumptions and expectations about campus life 
had been glimmered from newspapers, and when he’d begun 
college, Eddie applied to himself thoughts and notions that he’d 
read about student life, as well as about working one’s way 
through college as a means of becoming a success, and the 
certainty of getting what you sought if you applied yourself and 
had ambition and faith. 

The Eddie Ryan who stood in the crowd of stiidents before 
Cobb Hall on those sunny mornings while the last of June passed 
into the beginning of July, holding his stuffed black briefcase, 
peering about nervously, as though he were clutching at faces 
instead of seeing them with his weak eyes, this young man was 
full of simple faith and simple beliefs. He believed in truth. His 
mind was open to accept truth, all of the truth that it could 
find to grasp. He wanted to know the truth, but he saw knowl- 
edge as something to be beamed in books, not as what he would 
find out and learn by asling questions and seeing everything 
anew in the relationship to questions which, when posed, were 
challenging, and dealt with new and unsolved problems rather 
tlian with what was already settled. He had no desire to be 
unconventional, or to isolate himself from others because he 
would study and learn. He was not a young rebel, nor did he 
harbor any notions whatever that he would have to be a rebel. 
He wanted to like people and to be liked by them. He wanted 
to learn and to succeed. And he wanted to be respected for 
succeeding and for the manner in which he was trying to make 
something of himself, by working his way through college. 
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He stood alone, usually, in the crowd on those sunny summer 
mornings. Wanting to speak to other students, he was reticent. 
He could never predict when he w'ould or w’ouldn't be shy in 
speaking to strangers of his own generation, and most frequently 
he couldn’t speak. Often, Eddie didn’t know if the compression 
of silence which affected him was shyness or was caused by the 
fact that he couldn’t think of what to say, possibly because he 
knew so little psychology. 

The wait in front of Cobb Hall was always brief. He had the 
class hour to look foruard to, and Mr. Kraft’s lectures were very 
good. The class period passed with imperceptible haste, and the 
buzz of the bell in the hallway was a surprise- several times, he’d 
had difficulty- in convincing himself that it hadn’t rung ahead of 
time. He’d come out for the few minutes of waiting between 
classes, hoping he’d talk to someone interesting, make a friend, 
strike up a conversation with one of the good-looking girls in 
class. There were at least six. 

He wasn’t making any friends, and he'd not progressed an 
inch toward knowing some beautiful coed, but it was the summer 
quarter. Many of the students were older than average, school- 
teachers who came only for the summer session, and he might 
have to wait until the fall quarter. The fraternities rented out 
their houses, and the majoritv of regular students weren’t on 
campus. Eddie was looking forward to the fall quarter. Then 
he’d meet some fellows,^bc bid to a frat, and once that happened, 
he ought to have plenty of chances oi meeting popular coeds, 
and dating a few who were eye-catchers. He’d been a Catholic 
League athletic star. Tlie fraternities ought to want him. If the 
summer quarter were a social failure, that couldn’t signify much. 

And yet, for tliose f(*w minutes in the morning, Eddie would 
usually stand alone, trying to be nonchalant and to look non- 
chalant, wanting to appear bla.se to anyone who noticed him, and 
seeking, among the crowd of healthy-looking students, the face 
of at least one new friend, or the radiance of one girl’s beauty 
that he could know with pride and justification was for him, 
and only for him. 

But he found neither a friend nor a radiant girl. 
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VI 

In the classroom, they could hear the steam shovel and other 
sounds of construction work from across the street, where a new 
building in the University building program was to go up. It was 
to be a hospital, the Billings Hospital or Billings Memorial 
Hospital, Eddie believed. The noise could be more than dis- 
turbing because it jarred the nerves, and the mechanical screech- 
ing and grinding was as inhuman as it was unusual. Sometimes 
Professor Kraft banged the window closed, and Mr. Thornton, 
who had the ten-o’clock class, was distracted and often looked 
to the window, or walked over and closed it. One morning Mr. 
Thornton, a thin young man with receding brown hair, closed 
the window and said: 

“The machinery causing such a racket, thank goodness, wasn’t 
invented by Leonardo da Vinci.” 

S(jme of the class tittered. 

Both classes were large, with enrollments of about fifty or 
sixty. Instead of desks, there were chairs with an attached arm 
serving as a desk, and the great majority of the students had 
notebooks but none took as many notes as did Eddie. He sat in 
the last row on the right, bent down, often writing fast as the 
lecture proceeded, making an effort of concentration in order to 
keep listening to what was said while he wrote. Eddie didn’t 
tnist himself to remember, and he not •only took notes of the 
classroom lectures, but also of tlie assignments he read nightly 
in the textbocA. He was the busiest student in the class. 

VII 

After Professor Kraft’s nine-o’clock class, Eddie went outside, 
and stood for a few minutes among the crowd before Cobb Hall. 
There was the reflex of hope that he’d meet someone, that he’d 
meet a girl. But his mind wasn’t on this hope, but was rather 
fixed in its own thoughts and in remembered parts of the lectine. 

Eddie was foggy with thoughts, and he had an absent-minded, 
bewildered look on his face of which he was not conscious. Rome. 
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and the darkness in the mind of men when she fell, and Augus- 
tine, and Charlemagne, and the Holy Roman Empire, the excite- 
ment of learning, and the future he had to look forward to, when 
he would learn so much, when he would know things, and when 
some day he could write and teach and be a lawyer, too, and fill 
up every minute of his life usefully, and come to feel like . . . 
His flow of thoughts hecame like a bed of dry sand. 

The bell buzzed, and he went back into the same classroom 
and the same seat for his next class. 

The ten-o’clock class was about as large as the nine-o’clock one, 
but Eddie was the only student taking both. The instruc'tor, Mr. 
Thornton, was in his thirties, and taught at a small college in 
Michigan; he was giving the course at the University for the 
summer quarter only. He had a habit of beginning or ending his 
lectures with a question to the class, or of internipting in the 
course of his lecture to a.sk a question. xMter one or two students 
had answered, Mr. Thornton would resume lecturing, and give 
his own answer to the question he had posed. In this manner he 
was constantly helping the students to bring the material of the 
lectures and their reading into focu.s, to relate it to problems, 
and to keep alive what they were learning. 

Mr. Thornton had asked; 

“Was the Renaissance anti-traditional?” 

“Did it overthrow the ideas of the Middle Ages?” 

“Was the Reformation a movement for political liberty?” 

“Did Martin Luther believe in freedo: 

“Did Calvin want men free?” 

“Was Machiavelli a Machiavellian in tlic sense in which the 
word has come to be ust^l in our own (Ta?” 

These and other questions brought to Eddie’s mind ideas which 
he hadn’t thought about, but he w’as beginning to und(!rstand 
that you had to do more than find out tlie an.swers to (jucstions 
if you wanted to learn. That was what he had thought when 
he’d started taking these two hi.story classes. He was also getting 
more confident, bc*cause when Mr. Thornton asked questions, 
Eddie found that thoughts came to him and that he could say 
something in response to these questions. 
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Both of his teachers seemed to know so much, and every 
lecture had given him something that was eye-opening. 

Instead of a question, Mr. Thornton began the lecture that 
morning with a quotation. 

Immortal God! What a world I see dawning. Why can I not 
grow young again? 

“That is a translation of something written in 1517 by Erasmus, 
Desiderius Erasmus, who was born in Rotterdam in 1466, and 
who, then, was fifty-one when he wrote what I have just quoted. 
He lived on almost twenty years more, and died in 1536. He did 
not find what none can, the Fountain of Eternal Youth, the quest 
for which sent Ponc'c de Leon across the ocean to what is now 
Florida. 

“But the Renaissance, as 1 believe we have already empha- 
sized, was like a new youth for men. That's how it derived its 
name, Renaissance— Re-birth." 

Eddie left the classroom at the end of the period, inspired, 
divided in mind, trying to think, and lonely. He didn't know 
whether the Middle Ages and the Renaissance hung together, 
with one developing into the other, or were in sharp contradic- 
tion. He was fearful that they contradicted one another as his- 
torical periods and that he believed in the Renaissance. At 
moments he thought that he might be starting to think in opposi- 
tion tn the Church; he didn't know how far that could go, once 
you began to veer from the Church. Eddie suspected he had 
really begun to veer frAn the Church. And once started, where 
would the stopping be? But mostly he felt secure in his faith, 
and proud of it. 

Eddie was more moody because, with classes for the day 
finished, he felt let down and lonely. Now, he’d walk back home, 
study or read or try to write, have lunch, of course, and work 
against the clock and the glum feelings with which he left for 
work. On campus, he could forget so much, and be so far away 
from the rest of his life and his past. But then, he had to go back. 
And the campus was so peaceful and remote that he could be in 
a university in the Middle Ages. The gray Gothic buildings and 
towers, the grass, cut and fresh with healthy greenness, the quiet. 
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all this was so far removed from the depressing and rackety- 
rack-rack noises of his neighborhood, in which dullness had 
become like seediness. < 

And a loneliness, like impenetrable but unseen space, invaded 
his mind and he had a sense of himself as a living being who 
stood imprisoned in a land of the dead. 

He stood among the crowd of students in front of Cobb Hall. 
They seemed to know only lightheartedness, laughter, and facile 
gaiety. 

He thought of himself as different. He couldn’t be as they 
were. In later years, he’d show them. They’d hear of him. They’d 
know of him. In years to come, he’d win the only way he could, 
by gi' ing all he had to the great, big, giantlike, real-looking, 
terribly real will-o’-the-wisp he was chasing. 

The chimes were tolling, ringing with a lightness like bells, 
a slow and solemn sighing of the notes of Nearcfy Mij God, to 
Thee. He walked around Cobb Hall to Ellis, on to 57th Street, 
and then went to Cottage Grove Avenue. 

And Erasmus had asked why he wuldn’t grow young again. 

He was young. But what world was dawning, what time was 
t)eing reborn? Back in high school, Marcus Hopper, an old man 
with silver hair and a silvery mustache that must have been 
curled with a curling iron, had looked out of the window at a 
gray winter day and said; 

‘That’s tnie of all of us— of all men.” 

Marcus Hopper, a layman hired to teach them third year 
English, was dead now. He’d been reflecting aloud on four lines 
of Shelley w'hicli had b(‘en printed in the English textbook, and 
w^hich they’d been studying: 

We look before and after 
And pine for what is not: 

Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught 



chapter Six 


He had slowly walked home through Washington Park, p'^rspir- 
ing from the increasing weight of the day’s heat, his mind in a 
meandering melancholy, with the thought of death a dark cloud 
which his mood pushed forward, a waving, shadow over the dark 
stream of his crazily wandering melancholy. 

Eddie saw several people, and noticed them but casually. 
Seven, eight, nine rowboats were on the lagoon. A couple; a 
nursemaid, dense of face and with a thin line of ugly mustache 
on her upper lip; a golden-haired girl of two, three, he didn’t 
know what age, running ahead of the nursemaid, returning to her 
with giggles; a little old man with a limp; a broadly built middle- 
aged woman wearing a dark straw hat with beads above the 
black band, and fortressed in a blue calico dress with large 
white flowers evenly pat%med on it; a little old woman with a 
man’s hat, who mumbled to herself; a man off to the right with a 
big collie on a chain; two barefoot kids, one with freckles; a neat 
man, fat and silver-haired, with the suggestion of calm written 
on his face; and a very tall man, so lean as to be funny, wx^aring 
a stained suit, and smoking a stogy with a manner subtly os- 
tentatious— Eddie noticed these people. Each one of them was 
full of a remembered life and he knew nothing of it. He’d like 
to. A University student, he was separated from them, different, 
becoming educated. He wanted to be looked up to by people, 
but wasn’t that high hat? He’d show them— not those people, but 
only fellows around 58th Street, and snobs, and girls who’d 
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laughed at him and turned him down, and anyone who hadn’t 
believed in him. And then what? 

They’d talk about him, admire him, envy him. Every name 
mentioned in class today was of someone dead. The immortal 
dead, Nietzsche, the immortal sainted dead. Saint Augustine, 
and he was young. Erasmus at fifty-one had wanted to be yoimg 
again. He was getting along, so why worry, Eddie Ryan? 

“You back, son?” his grandmother called. 

‘Tes, Mother.” 

She was alone now. They were all gone. Tliat was better. 
Uncle LaiT\' sometimes sounded off about his curling iij) in a 
chair or for some reason that didn’t matter. With Uncle Dick he 
couldn’t say much, and the silence was a strain. Aunt Jenny blew 
up, and then she could go the square root of six ways plus to 
raise hell. 

But coming home when they were all out but Mother, his 
grandmother, he could expect a few hours’ jxxice until he left 
for the station. He didn’t mind if liis sister Clara wore there. 

He went to his bedroom off the dark hallway of the eight- 
room apartment, dropped his briefcase on tlie floor, and sat on 
the bed. 

The be<lroom was also dark, in shadow, becatiso the window 
looked out across five feet of courtway at the side wall of Mrs. 
Nolan's apartment building. 

It had been Eddie’s room since Mav 1917, when they’d moved 
into this flat, but he aK ays slept in the front bedroom w'hen both 
of his uncles were awav on tlie n)a(i. Eddie’s disoiderlv and 
careless habits with things were apparent from the state of the 
room, with books stacked on the mant(*ipi(*c e, a small desk bv th(' 
w^indow stuffed with papers and letters, and the closet cluttered 
up. 

About fifteen or twenty minutes after fu^’d gotttm home, his 
grandmother had lunch ready for him, pork chops, mashed 
potatoes, apple sauce, bread and butter, a cup cake and coffee. 
Eddie sat down at the kitchen table and began eating, witlioiit 
speaking to hi.s grandmother. He was hungry. After hi.s meal, he’d 
have a couple of hours for study and reading. As a consequence 
of the morning’s lectures, he could only think of how much he 
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didn’t know, of how much reading, beyond what he was assigned 
in his classes, he must do. 

His grandmother was little, and weighed perliaps one hun- 
dred pounds, with an almost beaked nose, small gray eyes, and 
brown hair in which there were but a few streaks of gray. She 
was wiry and strong for her size. She had forgotten how old she 
was, but she had come to the United States about sixty -one years 
ago, an Irish peasant girl of fifteen or sixteen, after six weeks on a 
sea which the Devil Himself had shaken something fierce. She 
was probably around seventy-seven years old. 

“Son, you like your pork chops?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

Eddie had first cut all the meat off the bone, a habit he 
persisted in, and he was eating fast, another firmly acquired 
habit of his. 

“I shunted down the steps, out of the alley, and over 58th 
Strti('t to xMr. Katz’s store, ah, he’s a nice man, and I told his 
butcher, Mr. Herman, that I wanted pork chops for me grandson, 
not me daughter or the servant. He knew what I meant, indeed 
he did. Do you like your lunch, Edward, son?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“I..et anyone ever dare say I ain’t given you enough foodl Let 
’em!” 

Eddie smiled with amusement, affectionately. He finished his 
nK'al, and guljx?d the last of the coffee in his cup, 

“C^an 1 get you more, son?” 

“Just coffee, Motlier.” 

As slu‘ came toward him, he watched her, noticing that she 
walki'd finiily, that she had sagging breasts beneath her old 
polka-dot calico dress with a fading, almost indigo blue back- 
ground, but he knew this anyway, and he noticed her wrinkled 
neck, tlu' skin of her long face, wliich vaguely suggested parch- 
ment, and li('r talon-like hands with their long iingemails. Her 
fingernails were like claws. 

She got his cup, and went, straight-backed, to the stove. 

Eddie saw sadness in every movement of his grandmother’s 
as she returned to the stove to ge*^ him more coffee, but this 
emotion was his, not the old lady’s. She was happy in the 
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moments for which she had waited out the morning. What a 
strong, fine, decent boy he was, growing into a man, and tlie way 
he was, was her doing. 

Ah, and time was like the shake of a lamb’s tail, no more than 
a good shake and he was a big, grown man instead of the little 
fellow who used to be so cute, and such a smart, nice, good little 
one. Could she ever forget? 

She returned with the second cup of coffee, peering at him 
closely over the gold -rimmed eyeglasses which she had put on 
and pulled down forward toward the ct'nter of her nose. Ah, and 
the fine grandson he was, the fine boy, and as innocent as the day 
was long and as he was when he was a little fellow in white 
stockings, with beantifnl long curls. And if that George Ray- 
mond stayed away wlierever he was with the Devil Himself, her 
grandson, her son would stay innocent as the day was long. 

“There you are, a cup of coffee, son.” 

E!ddie thanked her, while she stood for a moment, hands on 
hips, studying him with an ache of loss for all those years, gone 
like the shake of a lamb’s tail. 

She saw Eddie in his first year, at three, four, and five years of 
age, hut only in her mind’s eye. There he was a young man, and 
time had gone by, whiffing by in a jiffy since Edward was a little 
fellow, a baby. 

Ah, and there he was, she thought, turning away from the 
kitchen, a scholar, who could out-scholar the scholar, and she, 
herself, she had come %*) the latter ends of her days. Twoiildn't 
be long before she’d be under .six feet of ground in Calvaiy 
Cemetery, alongside of her man, Joseph, gone tlicsc many years, 
may the Lord have mercy on his .soul. 

And thes(; days, sh<^ did bo thinking that going out to licr six 
feet of earth would be gocnl, but for leaving her .son, Richard, 
and her grandson, with none to be watcliing out after them as 
she could, and she the only one that could, and what else was 
there to be keeping her here on this poor Godforsaken cni.st of 
earth? What, yes indeed, what? 

She often did bo feeling and thinking this and such things as 
these, and whenever the Good Lord called her, .she was ready to 
meet the Good Man. Such thoughts had been lurking in her 
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mind even before Eddie got back home from being with the 
scholars at the school. Sure it was when there were mornings like 
today that* thoughts were put into one's head, the Devil or the 
Lord, the white angel on your right or the dark angel on your 
left-hand side; if not one, another was sure to be putting some- 
thing into one’s head. 

“Such a nice day, son,” she exclaimed. 

There was God’s good sun shining in the sky, and it warmed 
your old bones, it warmed man, bird, and beast, and pierced all 
the way through your clothes, right to your pelt. And it was an 
old pelt, hers. A day ’twas to be running through the fields and 
the bush, picking flowers, and putting a flower in your hair to 
make the gossoons be looking at you, and not at Nelly Doosey or 
Katy with the peg-leg father, and with a rose in her hair and her 
head high with that rose in her hair, she’d turn a man face to the 
wall against Katy with that wooden-legged tinker of a father and 
that other one, what in the name of God was her name, Deasy, 
that Daisy, Leasy Doosey, she’d had eyes for Pa, all eyes. It’s 
blind she might as well have been. And all for what was it? And 
all to come to the latter end of one’s days, as she had come to 
the latter (md of her own days, and to have the men throw the 
dirt over you when you are put down six feet under the ground. 

All was the Will of God, and He was a Good Man. 

And fine day it was, fine day indeed. 

Eddie was impatient, but not by will or desire. For he was 
pulled a bit in opposite directions. Impatience was imposed upon 
him. Its source was wiffiin himself, but the cause, the spark 
whic'h lit the source, was ever\^vhere and nowhere; it was time. 
But no, that wiisn't tnie. Time was everywhere. No, it wasn’t. 
It was the .shadows of the sun. If time were the shadows of the 
sun, these shadows were also ghostly shadows, reminding of 
death. They were shadows w'herc the witches or gnomes, or the 
devils, could dance. 

“I’m goin’ into me room, son, and if you’re wantin’ something, 
call me.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

Eddie left the kitchen quickly, an I with his conscience blown 
clear. She didn’t want to talk. 
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He’d been getting a bad conscience because he often didn’t 
want to talk either, and he would ignore her, thinking his own 
thoughts, dreaming, studying, trying to write something on the 
big secondhand typew'riter that he’d bought last March. They 
might not have her much longer. She was old, he didn’t know 
how old, but old, nearly eighty, he guessed, and she must have 
many thoughts of death. He was afraid that he might ignore her, 
put oflF giving her any attention, and when he’d go out, to work, 
to a show, anywhere, maybe on a date, he miglit come back 
home and find out that she was dead. But he had to study, didn’t 
he? 

He had chosen The Holy Roman EmpirCy and Lord Bryce’s 
book was big, over ^oo pages, besides the notes at the back. He 
w^as a slow reader, he thought. Each book he read added five 
or ten or more to those he already felt he must read. Each 
class ended with additional books going on the unread list he 
kept in his head. He measured his reading spe(»d by the swelling 
library of hooks he w^anted to get to. One book was a mere grain 
of sand, a cupful of cx^ean water. How could he have time for all 
the grains of sand on the beach? How could he drink Lake 
Michigan drv', cup by cup? 

However, once he got into a book and lost himself in enjoying 
it, or in studying, which w'as also enjoying himself, he didn’t 
have such thoughts. That was something he was noticing about 
himself. 

And in a few momcfits, he had lost himself in Lord Bryce’s 
book, IJddie’s mind began to plav upon the descriptions, the 
facts, the thoughts of Lord Brvee. These were all cnlarg(>d, 
enhVened, embodied with feeling. Ctmhiries gone, ages gone, 
dark-clouded yesterdays, time, mcm, deeds, ('ities, buildings, 
houses, ages of darkness in a .seeded midnight of time that made 
a thick opaque blackness grow alive upon the stage of his mind, 
and that lived again for sec-onds or minutes. 

The Dark Ages of the fifth century to the time of Charlt^s, 
Charlemagne, the Emperor Charlemagne, changed from dark 
to shadowed darkness, and the journey of Charlemagne was like 
one into sunshine. 

Tlie crowning of Charlemagne in Rome, by Pope Leo III, 
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had been like the promise of happiness without end. But it had 
ended. 

Eddie ^^nt on reading, feeling a heavy sadness about history, 
and almost tasting the loveliness of the summer day which came 
in through the window full of promise and of wishes to be ful- 
filled. 



Chapter Seven 
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Grace Hogan came out to America in the year 1864. She was 
sixteen years old, and illiterate. 

Grace had heard one thing or anotlicr tiling said of America. In 
America, it was rich, they said. 

And rich, to Grace, meant like Mr. Gordon, the landlord. And 
a fine gentleman he was, too. He rode to the foxes with the 
hounds, and what a sight that was for a person s eyes to behold. 
The way they w^ould go leppin' over tlie fences on their fine 
horses, and the dogs, and fierce ones they could be, sure the poor 
fox would have to be fox}', indeed, to escape away with life and 
limb. And the coats, and the hats, and the boots of the gentlemen, 
and Mr. Gordon was the gentlemen of them all. It was acr(*s and 
acres of land that he owned, sure and you see it all, there was so 
many acres and acres. f 

Rich, to Grace, meant a man's station in life, more than the 
money, but she well knew that to be a gentleman and rich a man 
must have money. Mr. Gordon did, indeed, and didn’t he live 
like a king, in a big house fit for a king? But the likes of Ikt and 
her sister, Bridie, who was two years older than she, herself, sure 
and how in the name of God could they eve^r expect to be rich. 
If it was English she was, or half-English, and not all Irish, (^od 
bless her father and her mother, and wasn't she often wishing 
herself that she cxjuld be half-English? Then she could play a 
lady, and the lady she would play, in fine clothes, and she'd say 
nary the word to the tinkers and the paupers, Jesus, Mary, and 
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Joseph, In the name of the Father, the Good Man, Himself, let 
her be the lady in clothes fit for Mr. Gordon, and sure as the 
night follojjvs the day, it*s the lady she would be. 

Gracie Hogan was the s’pit and image of her father, Timmy, 
'twas said, and it was a good thing, the people said, indeed, that 
she hadn’t been bom a boy, because if the Lord had made her a 
boy instead of a girl, she would have been mnning her father, 
Timmy Hogan, more than his own flesh-and-blood sister, the 
widow May Bantry, ran that good man, and that was the truth, 
the truth indeed. 

Little Gracie had had the deviltry in her, and it would be 
coming out if any other girl showed signs of thinking she was 
equal to or better than the Hogans. 

When she was nine years old, the McNamara boy, Peter 
McNamara, cast slurs upon her own father, and she had 
scratched his face until the blood flowed, and Peter McNamara, 
two years older than little Gracie, turned tail and ran away from 
her, and he was screaming bloody murder, and the blood was 
streaming down his face, and there was she, herself, racing after 
him in her bare feet, chasing him to catch him, and to tear the 
flesh itself off of his face, if she could. That she would have 
done, but for that she was after falling in the field. Many times, 
a few, *pon her word, she had beaten Peter in running races, and 
she was a swift one, swift as a deer, and she could run like the 
wind, she could, and that was the truth, even Father Corkerry, 
his reverence himself, had said that she^could, and them were 
his verv words. 

—And it’s saying it, I am, iliat Timmy Hogan’s young one, she 
can run like tlie wind, it’s fast as the wind that little Gracie is. 

“I.et me get these hands on that Peter McNamara,” she had 
told Bridie. 

And she had held up her hands, and her fingernails, sharp 
they were, sharp enough to scratch the Devil Himself, she was 
always liking to think, and to believe it to be the truth, indeed. 

“Ah, sure, it ain't worth it, Gracie darlin',” Bridie had said, 
trying to calm Gracie down. 

“I’ll dig me nails into his flesh if I get me hands on him, Bridie.” 

Little Gracie had not acted in simple and uncontrolled anger. 
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She had been hurt. That was why she had become a nine-year- 
old fury. Peter McNamara’s offense had been to speak against 
her father, such a good man. 

The two barefoot, freckle-faced girls, nine and eleven years 
old, sat in front of the thatched hut that was home for the Hogans. 
The day was growing gray into the softness of a summer night. 

“Sure and Bridie, look at how big God made the sky.” 

“Bigger ’tis than where the wild geese could fly.” 

“It’s only the angels that can be flying to where the sky ’tis 
big.” 

“If I could fly like a bird, and me wings would carry me w^ay 
lip far. up there, Gracie, w'oiildn’t I be hungry, and what would 
T do with nothin’ in me .stomach ’til I cinild fly way back here. 
Sure I’d stance with nothin’ in me stomach.” 

“With me good feet to carry me on the ground, it’s not for me 
to be needin’ to be flyin’ with wings way up where only the 
angels can flv to,” (iracie said. “Ah, Bridie, look how big it is. 
Sure, and did God make the .sky to be bigger than the world?” 

“It could be as big as God, Gracie.” 

The little girls looked up with bigness of wonder in their eyes. 

A dog barked from not too far off. The sounds ol other animals 
carried in the darkening air. 

From inside the hut, there came talk of their parents and their 
aunt, the Bantry one. 

They looki'd at the sky in the hush of the twulight, drifting in 
upon all of Ireland that they could sec and hear. They could feel 
it getting damp. 


II 

Wlien little Gracie Hijgan .saw Peter McNamara again, she 
didn’t cany' through with her threat to attack him. To the con- 
trary, Gra(:i(‘ smiled and talked to him, inucli as she did to any- 
one with w'hom she pass(;d the time of day. 

People wore always afh^r saying she looked like her father, and 
was the spit and image of him. Her mother she loved, and wasn’t 
that what Father Corkerry was always after .saying that a-one 
must a-one’s mother? And Caal willed it. But her father— she 
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looked like him. And was she proud! Indeed, that was why 
she would have tom the skin off of the face of Peter McNamara, 
why she would have, and scratched his eyes out because he 
spoke against her own father. 

And when her own father heard tell the story of what she'd 
done, and what did Timmy Hogan do but take her up on his lap 
and hold her, petting her and telling her that she was needing a 
blue ribbon in her hair, and him petting her and kissing her 
cheek now and again. And sure she didn't mind the queer, strong 
smell on his breath. Wasn't he a good man and the best man in 
all of the world as far as Wicklow, Wexford, Dublin, Limerick, 
and Kerry? 

She heard tell from the men talking, and the women talking, 
too, that they would be stealing sheep just as if sheep didn't 
cost a pence, not speaking of pounds. And America, which they 
said was the biggest country in the world and everybody rich 
as the Queen of England, and sure, wasn't she always going 
and forgetting the name of the Queen of England? 

Timmy Hogan was called a good man, and good he was, “good 
enough," he said, to be hoping that when the Archangel Gabriel 
blew his trumpet loud enough to be heard all the wide way 
around the wide world, he would have Father Moline to his 
right, and Father Jackboy McGee to his left, but sober, and Fa- 
ther This, That and Henry as vvell as Tom, Dick and a 
Cardinal, and he would slip into Heaven, unbeknownst, maybe, 
even to him '-elf 

There was a striking ifsemblance between Timmy Hogan and 
Gracie, espcynally in the sim:l.irity of thc'ir beaked, birdlike noses. 
Timmy Hogan was a vci small man, and almost but not quite 
insignificant fo look at- howt ver, he was big-boned for his size. 
In later years, Gracie was much the same. And a tapering of 
hands, with proportionately long fingers, was another common 
characteristic. 

Too many mouths to feed, and too little to feed them with, 
that's the same problem for many a man in many a place. Tliat 
was Timmy Hogan's problem. Be.sides himself, Timmy Hogan 
had five mouths to feed, and the ^^w acres he had as a tenant 
farmer did not yield largess and bounty. He was a poor man in 
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a poor country, and he worked as do the poor. In his home, he 
had his wife, her older sister, Maggie Brenna, his son Paddy, 
and the ts\’0 girls. Pneumonia had taken off a second son, Law- 
rence, not so many years after the Famine. 

—If the pneumonia didn't take him, the hunger or America 
would, it's the Will of God, Maggie, his sister-in-law, had said. 

—You say the truth, Maggie, Timmy had said. 

To Timmy Hogan, the Will of God was just and mighty; the 
will of man was pitiful and weak. This was truth and fact in 
Timmy Hogan s life. Timinv could neither read nor write. What 
he knew of the world, beyond his own time and place, was what 
he had heard told. He knew a thing or two, and maybe more 
about this and that, about the things that he did know something 
about, or had heard tell of. 

.\nd theie was a great variety' of details and beliefs, super- 
stitions, animals, birds, fowl, and one thing and anotluT. But he 
was just a poor man. He knew an infinite amount of little details 
concerning the world of his sight; the lay of the ground; the 
himps of land; the holes; the stony roads; fences; huts; chimneys; 
trees and bushes; the potato plants coming up out of the earth 
each year; the road to Midlirgar; the road to Athlone, with the 
steeple of Athlone in its infinite variety of changing shadows of 
clouds, and its changing glares and its deeper shadows when the 
sun was hidden like a priest .sneaking off of a Sunday morning 
before he says Holy Mass; the ragg(‘dy pride of his neighbors 
and their bovs; the pu rple-red line which math* the nose of 
Bichard Brown a sight to behold, and 'twas a sight to make a man 
laugh, the wav Bichard Brown's nose it saih*d and struck; the 
song and sound of the creatures of the field, bird and bt^ast and 
ff)wl that had been h(*re in County Wt'strncath and in Ireland 
when Ireland was full of heather, and that would be in Ireland 
wht n Timothy Hogan, none le.ss than himself, would be wliere 
all of flio Hogans, who came before the Ht)gans who camt* aft' • 
them, God have mercy on their souls, werti all at rest, t'heir 
bones were asleep, .sleeping in the quiet of the dead. No scholars, 
no gentlemen, and no gobecn men either, had th(*r(* been in the 
Hogans before him, none that he had heard tell of. They had 
been of God's poor. 
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But many a man was worse o£F than Timmy Hogan, and not 
the worst of men was he, or the best of men. He knew that the 
world waj full of wonders that God had made to behold, the 
w'onders in the West, and in the East, and in the North, and to 
the South, and the Will of God was not for the fathoming of the 
likes of him, or the likes of any man, be he prince or a pauper. 

But while Timmy Hogan often thought like this, it was the 
truth, indeed, Timmy Hogan also had his many other thoughts 
and his dreams. He thought often enough of the Lord, but more 
fre((uently his mind was on the land. He dreamed of it, of owning 
land himself, and in freehold. If his dreams could still his know- 
ing what was what, and the black despair which was in a dark 
basement of his soul, then Timmy would believe that he could 
one day, maybe, own land. Timmy’s usual thoughts of the land 
wcTC those that escaped from the cellar of liis soul, black with 
dt'spair. 

Timmy Hogan believed that he had dnink a big cup of bitter- 
ness. And he could remember, 'twa.s well he could d(3 that. 
Could a man ever forget the year of the Big Famine, with people 
dving like leaves falling off a tnn* when the cc^ld autumn days 
are chasing after the summer that's gone? Ah, and hadn't he sc'cn 
them dropping, and dying like starved dogs in the field. A man 
could well have thought that the Devil, Himself, had come from 
ffell to Ireland, to stay an immigrant, an immigrant bedamned, 
like an inv^adiiig Englishman of the likes of Oliver Cromwell. 

And could lie lorget the death of his s^n, Lawrence? With the 
world still as deatli, an<f with nary a wdiisper of the wind, and 
himsc’lf, standing alone, with his eyes like naih'd upon the poor 
dead little brn, lying tla're in the shadow\s on the bed in a comer? 
The bed of woman’s sins and soriows, it ’tw’as. Ilis owm son, 
LawTenee Hogan, and it was like an angel asleep he looked. 

But he was dead. 

No, he never could forget the stillness in the cottage, and the 
stillness outside, and th(’ stillness of the w'Oiid. It was the stillness 
of death, it 'twas, like a spirit that had filled all of everyv^here 
in the world. 

Timmy Hogan had been stricken into dumb sorrow. It had 
been like being numbed with cold; it had been the numbing of 
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Time by the shade of death. Death like a silent spirit had stolen 
inside of him, and his heart was frozen stone cold. He was struck 
stiff, and could have been turned to stone, just there qn the spot 
where he stood by the bed. His heart could have stopped beat- 
ing. He could have stopped breathing. Yes, he could have turned 
into stone. 

And he knelt down and prayed to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
And he blessed himself as he got up off of his knees. He went 
outside, and his heart was heavy with the black sorrow of living, 
and he was full of the dark side of life. 

There was sombemess in the soul of Timmy Hogan. 

And something of a hke sombemess his daughter. Little Gracie, 
seemed to have absorbed. It was not only in her father, but in the 
atmosphere of her life. And that was a social atmosphere, in 
which melancholy, sombemess, unseen and unnamed, wctc of 
in\1sible substance. 

It was the social atmosphere of a world well-populated with 
the unseen, alive with a life behind the life everyone led. Powers 
and mysteries, bones and .spirits, God and the Devil, himself, 
angels of the Lord and devils who were the spawm of Satan and 
of Hell, the little people, ghosts of the dead departed, there was 
a nameless hovering in this world behind the world everyone 
lived in. It was in the air, it was behind the sky, it was hidden in 
the night. It was the subject of common talk, also, the invisible 
world. 

Timmy Hogan had h^'en bom into this world, and so had his 
wife, and so had most of the people he' Knew. Orac i*' and Bridi(\ 
in turn, had come into this same world. I'hev w(*r(* growing 
through childhood in it. The visible and the invisible were*, in 
many instances, ecjually n*al, and in some ease's the invisilile 
world was r(*garded as more real than the visible. 

Life, in much of the visible and immediate part of Timmy 
Hogan’s Irish world was mean and hard for most of the peoph 
Tlie anger and the hatred of the ignorant was cut dcepl; into 
their beings. A smoldering emotion slumbered in them, but it 
could awaken in meanness at any time. Most of the people in the 
small village were illiterate. They had a great curiosity about the 
wonders of the world ^o behold, but they feared their own 
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curiosity. Servility had been dug into them, as it had been into 
their fathers and mothers, and it had seeded them with feelings 
and emoticons that they could only hate in bhnd misunderstand- 
ing. Strongly clannish, they were as friendly to as they were 
suspicious of strangers, and many among them were great ones 
for talking. Sometimes, talk was more intoxicating than ale, and 
with the gab they could make themselves grow bigger than they 
were, and in a bigger world. Their suspicion was linked with 
their wonder of the world; they were more driven to know the 
truth of life without realizing what they needed. 

“You say the truth.” 

‘Tou don’t say?” 

These expressions were so commonly used that they had be- 
come traditional speech habits. Other sentences had also become 
habitual because the people needed to know; but they didn’t 
know what knowing of the far-oflF was, or what the truth was 
about the world where there were foreign people and strange 
things. laverpool and London, and Van Diemen’s Land at the 
bottom of I he world, which they heard tell was round, and 
Boston and New York and other places to which some of their 
own, their neighbors or some whom they heard tell of had gone 
out to. Letters and money came back from the wild geese. There 
was work to be had and money to be earned in these places; 
they must be better than Ireland, ex" ept, of course. Van Diemen’s 
I.and where the British sent the men in chains as felons. 

All this made for much talk, and lettcr^were read and reread, 
and many would say thSt they were growing up to go out to 
America. 

Grace did not sav that .she’d be going out to America, but the 
thought came to her mind now and again. And she would 
siiddenlv be- asking herself: 

—And what if I do be goin’ out? 

Ah, she didn’t want to be leaving her father and mother, and 
going out to America with all that she heard tell of the boat, and 
the pitching and tossing. She liked w'ell enough when well 
enough was v/ell enough so as to be let alone. 

As she grew up, Grace Hogan didn’t think of herself as an 
unhappy girl. She wasn’t running barefoot, helping her mother 
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in the cottage, helping her father in the field, and playing and 
working to be happy, because that wasn’t why she had been put 
on the earth. God had put her where she was, and sh^ had to be 
good so that her soul w^ouldn’t bum in Hell. She didn’t know it 
as such, but she was acquiring a fatalism of attitude, an ac- 
ceptance of the lot of her own people. Bad luck, miseries, in- 
flictions, punishments of God, the sly works of the Devil, the 
unseen spirits and forces and the Will of God— such were among 
the controlling powers that made the world the way it was. She 
didn’t think this, but merely came to accept it, to respond as 
though she had been taught or had discovered principles of life 
and laws of the universe in the exercise of the un«:een powers. 
And she knew nothing else but what she saw, ancl v as told, and 
experienced. 

The terrors of the unknown lurked in the dark of the night. 
Little (kacie nevtT missed saying her night prfiyers on he‘r knees, 
before climbing up into the old bed in which she and Bridie 
slept. She prayed for her parents, and for Bridie, and for all 
whom she knew, and she prayed for herself. And she prayed for 
God to protect her from any ill and hann from the spirits of the 
Evil World, from the Devil, Iliin.sdf, and all of his little devils. 
She prayed, God protect her when she would be asleep, and 
her fear sank away. But Little Gracie became somewhat used to 
the evil spirits, and often she would see the^m in her dreaming. 
But she wasn’t hurt or ^snatched up and carried olf by the Devil 
Himself, or by witc.hes and other spavins of the Dev'il. Indeed, 
(jod was'good, and He kept her safe from th(‘ offsprings of th(‘ 
Devil. She went to confession many weeks, so as to reetave Our 
Lord in Holy Communion, and sIk^ wouldn’t be se(‘n in her pelt, 
or })e caught playing with tht' Ixws, who w'erci growing up, like 
she was. But they had the devil in their pants. She was a fighter, 
and sometim(^s, she heard said she was a bad one, but she; kii( v 
that she wisn’t, and God, the Good Man, wouldn’t think it was a 
sin because she would fight them that tried to make game of her. 
When she started to grow and the things ycni don’t speak of 
happened to her, the gossoons came around and she could of 
had the pick of them. She chose Joseph Dunne, the second son of 
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the six sons of Martin Dunne who had shook the hand of Dan- 
iel O'Connell. 

Didn't Jiis eyes melt her heart and wasn't he kind as the day 
is long? He was going on eighteen, but small for his age. But 
strong he was, and nary a one had nary a word to say against 
Joseph Dunne. He had a way with the horses and he had a way 
with the girls, but when he looked at her, his tongue was struck 
dumb and sure, the words wouldn't come out. And it was she 
who helped poor Joseph to find his tongue again. It was when 
they were walking in the fields together, and he talked of his 
queer dreams, of going out to America and of making her rich 
as a queen. And he’d be going out into the big, wide world 
where the wonders would make the eyes pop out of your head, 
and where earning only a pound or two a week was iiothing at 
all. And she, herself, was beginning to think a tiling or two, and 
she was aftc.T thinking that there were too many mouths to feed, 
and feeding these mouths was breaking the back of her poor 
father. And there was much talk of those that wanted to be 
going out to America, and the talk of those who didn't. And it 
was h(^r own heart tliat told her why there was a silence in 
Joseph I^unne. Why, didn’t his face grow red as a beet at the 
sight of her? And sure, he gave her the respect that the brazen 
hussies wanted like the redheaded McGurk one, the daughter 
of Red T*)p McGurk, whose gran Ifather took the soup, so 'twas 
said. 

What place was there for a second sor>? There was nothing for 
Joseph Diiniu', and he Tiad to be going out to America, just as 
many anotlier strong lad ■ ould be going. Her father had begun 
talking of her and Br»die going out, and it broke bis heart to 
think of their going on one of the ships, but little there was for 
tlie two ot them here in Ireland. Better ofiF they’d be in America. 
That was what her father was after saying, and he wished that 
he’d gone himself. 

She and Bridie were like one. But Bridie was the smarter, she 
knew'. No one could learn a tune faster than Bridie. And she was 
always laughing and full of fun, with the gossoons chasing her. 
But she’d have none of them, Bridie wouldn't. Bridie was saying 
she’d go out because she had a dream tliat there was something 
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waiting for lier in America. It was something the Good Lord 
had waiting for her over the seas. 

Joseph Dunne went out. That was a sad day, a sad ^ay it was, 
indeed, seeing Joseph off, and she pledged to him. She went off 
by herself in the field. The tears came from her heart. She prayed 
to God and to His Blessed Mother to look after Joseph, and 
protect him, when he would be far awfiy, over the ocean and in 
America. Her heart was h('avy, far too heavy for her young years. 

And she had to go out, too. It was the talk all about, going out 
to America because there were tt)o many mouths to be fed in 
Ireland. 


Ill 

Six months after Joseph had left, Grace and Bridie went out 
to America. Timmv Hogan was able to borrow and raise the 
passage money for the two of them. He wanted them off becaiise 
he loved them. Things would be so much better for them in 
America, and with so many of their own kind, so many Irish 
gone out. he had no need to fear for his daughters. Th('re w'ould 
be plenty to help them with a word of advice. And Joseph 
Dunne was there, and driving a tcNim of hors(*s in Brooklyn, 
New' York. Leave it to Joseph to take cjire of himself. A fine 
lad he was, and a good on(‘ for hard work. 

The two girls drpartffl with a great sadness in their hearts. 
But Gracie and Bridie ^vre vonng girls, and too full of frt'shness 
and eagerness fo^ life not to hope, even^lK)ugh tlu^y were sad of 
heart. 

AhhiOugh if was the sadd(’st day in her si.\t(*(*n years, Gracie 
wofilfl nr)f allow' herself to erv 

And whv most it he that she must bf' going far awav, to 
anothfT end of 0)d’s world, and Joseph had goiK* out iIktc, and 
her sister, Bridie, was going with her, oh, thank God she wa.. 
going, and Peter McNamara was gone, and the two Prender- 
gast boys, and Johnny and Andrew Malloy. Why did slu- have to 
be going, when it was here, wlu;re she bclf>nged, that she wanted 
to be staying? 

In America, there was money to be earned, and food for 
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hungry mouths. That s what she heard tell, and heard read. How 
was she to be knowing, and to be knowing that she would be the 
one to be cjaming money for her father? 

But, yes, for him she could. For her father, she could. She 
could if she had to work the skin off her bones. 

—And he’s aged, he’s aged overnight. 

Tliat was what she heard the mother of Paul Cleary tell to the 
mother of Limpy Larry McBride. 

She wanted to cry her eyes out, and Bridie told her to cry. 
Bridie had cried. Gracie wouldn’t cry. She had to go, and not be 
a burden on her poor father. It was God’s Will, and He would 
look after her father, just as He’d look after Bridie and herself, 
and God would keep them all safe. 

Gracie still wanted to cry. She felt the way she’d feel if her 
heart was being ripped right out of her. She was leaving her 
father and her mother, and all that she loved, and she’d be going 
to faraway America, where she wouldn’t know the people, but 
^or Joseph. 

Sad, yes, and indeed she was sad. Her heart was heavier than 
her years. She was only a girl. 

But *twas the Will of God. 

—God’s Will be done! 

And she didn’t cry. 

Growing up, Gracie Hogan had had many happy hopes, and 
she held believed that it would be better for her once she was 
grown up. She’d dreaii^ before Joseph Dunne had won her 
heart, that .she might thinV of another, a laddie who would get 
five or ten acres, or own a store, or she’d think that maybe she’d 
go into a convent, but she wa.sn’t good enough to be a holy nun. 
And she thouglit of going out to America, too. 

But when the day came, and she and Bridie were dressed to 
go, the two of them in new dresses of cotton their poor mother 
had sat up for nights by the light of a candle making, and carry- 
ing all of their belongings in a few bundles, and a sack of food, 
ah, and sure, she was full of a great sorrow. 

The sun had come out early and bright that morning, and it 
lay warmly over the soft green of the fields, beyond the cottages, 
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and she thought how she had nin barefoot on many a morning 
such as this one, with nary a care in the world, and she had 
seen her father and the men, bent over in the field, i^nd she re- 
membered her mother, teaching her and Bridie to bake the 
bread. And she and Bridie kneaded the dough, and she could 
almost believe she was heiiring again her Aunt Maggie talking 
of the poor people she knew who were sleeping in the earth, 
and the cows, and the pigs, and the sheep, and she could re- 
member so much of many such mornings. She'd not be seeing 
such mornings here again, not till she came back, and many 
there were who never came back. No, she wouldn’t be coining 
back. That she feared. 

She was going out into the world slie had heard ttd! of many 
is the time, and no child any more was she, Jt was like she 
was a ciow'u-iip woman. 

And it was the last moniinii, and th<' last minute* had alrnr^ist 
come. Mother of Gixi, she could sc<irce b(‘li(w<' it. Jesus, Mary 
and Joseph, it w’as tiiiK*. 

Time to go (jff, tr) Hv like the wild mt'se do l.(» Hying aw^ay 
to w here thero is food, and the sun is WMrrn. 

The cottage w’as full of pc'tiple, relations and neighbors, and 
people from here and there and around about nearliy the poor 
little ^pot that sla* and Bridie wtTC going to bt' taking their 
leave of T in m ”.:is talkirn’ and gabbing, tears aiul langijiiig, 
good wis!ir«, ol (..'/da’^'d, oiavrr aiu! cvcrvbfjc.lv was so ni«a\ 
wishing we ll for hei iiid for Bridu*, ^tud slu* and Bridie* wert* 
Ijeing treah'fl like- rral ladies, ,inf! iinpoitant ladie II it hadn’t 
been for th'* pfoplf*. \on would have thought that thcif' was 
mourning for tin* fie-ad in tin* (X)ttage, and it was like that, aiifl 
her pejor mother (Tying, anel her fatheT, poor man, slu* lonld sea* 
thf* sorrejw' in his eves, and h(*r brother, and all of her kin, surf*, 
lhf‘re was nary a ejne of thc-m w'ho difin’t h:i\f* an aching heart. 

She couldn’t be knowing how it all happened s(j fjui '* , but 
quick it was, and there was herself and Hridii* in Shamiis M«;- 
Shaiu/s cart, and her poor niolh(*r, the tears w'ere streaming 
down her cheeks, and slu* was walking b(;sidc the cart, and then 
she was waving, and the tears were str<*aming out of lu'r t*ycs, 
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the whilst she stood, watching Bridie and herself being driven 
away. And her poor father, there he was, standing in the sun, 
waving his^ hand, and the tears were streaming out of liis eyes, 
the poor man, he was weeping bitter tears for his two daughters. 

IV 

They were six weeks on the crowded boat, with the people 
going out crowded together, almost on top of one another, like 
cattle in pens. The ocean pitched and tossed, and many had the 
seasickness, even Bridie. But she was not sick, not a day. The 
storms and the waves, lapping up over the railing of the boat, 
were enough to put the fear of God in you, and the fear of God 
it did put into them all. Many a rosary was said, and ^oing to 
sleep at night with so many of them, she prayed God to save 
her and her sister, and all of the people. There were the days 
when the water was calm as a dark pond, and the people all 
■iir’ere out on the deck in tlie sun, and there was talking and 
getting acquainted, and singing, and it was six weeks she and 
Bridie were on the ocean coming out. 

Tliere had been crying and much miser)" and sadness when 
the ship had sailed out of Queenstown Ihirbor, but once they 
were on ^he stormy ocean, Ireland was out of sight, and whilst 
not out of mind, she was not so ,aueh on thdr minds. Gracie 
and Bridie were like the others, and Ireland sank in memory as 
in a mist. They began getting used to the boat, and they had 
th(' qiK'cr notion that th?y had been on the ocean, sailing, for 
a long time, a much longer time than was actually the ease. They 
got to know' people very w’ell, and there w'as always plenty to 
talk about, gossip, and bark homt;, and America, whom they 
kn«wv in America, and where they were going, and many little 
doings and sayings of the passengers. There w'cre people from 
just about all over Ireland, with many stories to tell, and the two 
sisters listened like they were all ears. The world was growing 
bigger for them. And tlie ocean and the sky, what a power God 
had to create the world, the ocean and the sky. 

“The fish, Bridie, they lepped; they were leppin' out of the 
water,'' Gracie said. 
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Bridie hurried through the crowded deck to the railing to 
see the fish leppin . She saw them. 

The days passed. The ocean turned gray, and ^the waves 
wrinkled and roughened its surface, and they tore across the 
waters and hit the ship a blow that you’d have thought would 
knock it over on its side, and big splashes blew up on the deck. 
The boat was going up and down and rolling, and it was worth 
your life to walk from here to there. The people were sick, and 
vomiting all over, lying like they might be dying, and they had 
the fear of God in them, and many, they took out their rosary 
beads. Every minute the boat pitched, and took your breath 
away for fear of drowning. The days passed, long days, with the 
ocean to see and little enough place to walk, and it seemed that 
the voyage would never end, and that they had been on the 
ship for years. 

But there was land. They saw it way ofiF, little, nothing at 
all but a dark line, but there was such an excitement, and such 
talking and shouting. Slowly the ship moved toward the land, 
and there was America with the .sun shining, and they all wanted 
to know how soon they’d be in America on land. Slowly, the boat 
moved forward over calm waters, blue and wavering with the 
streaks of reflected sun. And they came to the harbor, and so 
many ships, big ones, too, and little ones were docked, and the 
buildings, it was a sight, it took away your breath. 

The ship docked, and they landed amidst flutter and fright, 
and it was like a left-handed madhouse^. 

They were trembling, too, for fear that Joseph wouldn’t meet 
them, but he was waiting, with his brother, Denny, both of them 
dressed up in dark Sunday suits of coarse cloth. 

It warmed her heart to see him, and Bridie’s too. The two 
of them were almost ready to have a cold sweat lest they be 
alone and lost in America which was so strange and harsh, an^ 
they were so helpless and lost 

*"1 knew Joseph would be waitin’ and it warms me heart to see 
him.” 

His face was shining with pride, and he kept saying: 

“Sure and you won’t believe it, ’tis a wonderful country.” 
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He finally got them to Manhattan, and gaping, and full of 
childlike wonder they rode on a horsecar. Gracie kept saying 
that she copldn’t get over it. 


V 

Mrs. Dunne sat in the old rocking chair in her room, now and 
then rocking, and drifting memories came back to her. Her 
girlhood, and her coming out to America with her sister, Bridie, 
and Pa meeting them and taking the two of them to Brooklyn 
in a horsecar. 

She'd sit and rock a little and think her thoughts of when she 
was young, and then she'd make her grandson’s meal to take to 
work with him to the gasoline station. But first, she'd "it for a 
while and rest her old limbs. 

The rocking chair squeaked on the floor, and she thought how 
there was no one left for her to talk with about the times when 
mile was a girl in the old country and came out to America, no 
one but her sister who was a holy mm in Brooklyn. And Bridie 
was getting on in years, and was an old woman herself. 

She was lonesome to see her sister, to talk with her, just for 
the two of them to talk and to see one another before they died. 
They would meet in Heaven, if the I^ord was merciful, and sure 
the Lord would be merciful because He was a Good Man. 

—Joseph, 'twould be a fine work for you, drivin' one of these. 

She could hear her own voice, saying ihese words to Joseph, 
and may God have merc^ on his poor soul, she could hear her 
voice as plain as the day, and that fifty years ago, fifty years ago 
if it was a day, sure it was more than fifty years ago, and that 
was when she heard t€?ll of Mr. Lincoln, too, and the war. 

—Little Gracie, Joseph had said. I’m drivin’ something bigger 
than the likes of this, with a team of horses, and a big wagon with 
barrels of beer, barrels of it, and some of the folks in the old 
country should see Joseph Dunne today in America. 

They had laughed, and they had near split their sides laugh- 
ing at this and that, and she and Bridie, riding on the horsecar 
with all of their belongings, the two of them fresh from the old 
country. 
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And some man behind them saying: 

—Greenhorns. 

Sure she didn’t know what the word meant, or ihat it was 
them that the man was talking about ’til Joseph got red in the 
face, and him calling to the man: 

—If I had me driver’s whip in me hand, it’s another tune you’d 
sing, me lad, Joseph had said. 

And sure, Glory be, there was almost a fight and she was 
saying: 

—Fist him, Joseph, tear him apart limb from limb, and give 
me his eyes, turn them out of his head and gimme them in the 
palm of me hand. 

The big man got off the horsecar, and it was something he 
said about the Irish. 

—Ignorant greenhorns, the man had called from the sidewalk, 
and the car starting again, and it was a knife had cut the man’s 
soul, Joseph’s, may his soul rest in peace. 

And that was when she and Bridie had come to America. 

But she’d best be tendin’ to her grandson’s sandwiches for his 
work at the gasoline station. 

Mrs, Dunne got up from her rocking chair and went back into 
the kitchen. 

Many’s the time she made sandwiches for Joseph’s lunch and 
him going out on the wagons with the men. 

If God, the Good Man, would let her see Bridi(' once before 
she was under the earth with Joseph, and in Calvary C(‘inetery. 

Her eyes filled with tears. ^ 

While she cried, F]ddie was downtowm in the Cr<.*rar Library, 
reading, after having quit his job at Rawlinson’s. 



chapter Eight 


I 


But Eddie decided that he really was living in his future, ihe first 
days, the beginning of it. It was like a voyage, Columbuo* voyage, 
and he was sailing in a small boat out to a big and vast sea, and 
far beyond, across the waters that would often be wild and 
stormy, there was the safe harbor, and the new virgin land and 
"^virgin world. But he was still near land, the water was calm, and 
there was little wind up to push his boat farther toward the deep 
and the wild waves where his .ship would toss and pitch and he 
would struggle to keep it safe and on course. 

However, the comparison with a ship crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean, such as the Santa Maria of Christopher Columbus, didn't 
fit Eddie s journey to the future that did not yet exist. Tomorrow 
and tomorrow and tomorrow were not merely unknown. They 
were not, not in time, there was only a tomorrow to be, and 
then another tomorrow ard another and another, each of them 
to be, one after the other, and how he would fare in those to- 
morrows to be, or what he would become, depended on himself, 
on how ht' prepared him.self, today, and each today as it came 
and went. And in today and today and today, he was living not 
for the day, and not even for himself as he was today, but as he 
would be tomorrow when it came, not tomorrow^ that was next 
day, the next today, but tomorrow that was far awa\ in time. 
Tomorrow, in 1935, and 1945 and 1955, if he lived that long, and 
after 1955 when he would be past fifty years of age, and would 
have lived over a half century of todays. 
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The half centuries, and the centuries, that was what they all 
were, an addition of so many todays, of so many tomorrows that 
became todays, and then, became yesterdays. But . yesterdays 
were gone, and tomorrow had not come, and there were only 
todays, and all of the todays “until the last syllabic of recorded 
time.” 

Thoughts like these came and went in moments, in a fc'w 
minutes of reflection, and then, with his mind shifting to some- 
thing else, he would leave these thoughts unsettled like un- 
answered questions, but ones to which he would one day know 
the answer. 

During the summer, while taking the two courses in history, 
he had begun to have many thoughts and questions and inofxls 
about time. Time was only minutes, succeeding each other in 
equal seconds that ticked away, and so many, sixty minutes, 
made an hour, and the hours made a day, and so on, into weeks, 
months and years, and that v^as as it had always been, and al- 
ways would be until the end of time, the enci of the world which"^ 
was the time when there woiild be that “last syllable of recorded 
time,” the last day, and the last hour, and the last minute, and 
the last second. 

For in eternity, it would be as i^ there were no time, but only 
always. 


II 

Once he began attending classes at the Univt^rsity, Eddie's 
war with time became a minute-by-minute and, in a sens(', a 
pitiless battle. He needed all the time he could have, and this 
realization and insight was one of his first in the process of dc*- 
veloping his vast ambitions and learning how to work at learning, 
and to concentrate and apply his mind. Then, in a library, lx 
happened to read a fragment on habit from Psychology by Wil- 
liam James, and he grasped the relevance of James* theory of 
habit to his own problems. He began, from his first day as a 
University student, to work toward an ideal, which could have 
seemed inhuman and machine-like, because he ignored self. 
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surroundings, whim, impulse, and accepted no excuse for him- 
s<df. It cost Eddie much strain and frustration, pangs of loneli- 
ness, time^with friends, sleep and immediate enjoyment. It put 
a mark of seriousness on liis personality, which some few grasped, 
but which caused others to regard him with unexpressed resent- 
ment, admiration, contempt, desire to help or to impede or to 
ignore, and it even caused a few to think him crazy. But Eddie 
was usually unaware of all such reactions. 

He had not suddenly changed in character, he had been in- 
t('ns(? from early childliood, but had failed to know this trait in 
himself for what it was. His intensity, and the grandiose am- 
bitions it fed, even during his boyhood, had been a reason why 
he hdt hims<'lf to bo difFcient from other bovs, and thus as hav- 
ing something wrong with him, something which often made 
him h^ar that \u^ was a goc^f. 

Kddif' ])ad gone to night school for five or six months, and he 
had done far better than he had been ct rtain of doing in ad- 
vance. He began discovc^ring that he could understand when he 
n'ad and studied with concentration, and ho had the will power 
to discipline himself and u.se his time well in study. However, it 
was only after he had bc'gun at the University that he starh'd to 
f('('l liimsclf growing and changing. I'liis growth and change 
was far more rapid and touched d'^eper sources within himself 
than he* knew^ or than he could have known or understood at the 
time. 

Fxldie Hyan liad bcg*n seeking his education, first at night 
.school, and then al tlv^ Un- (Tsit^ , in a stale of ilc'^peration. lie 
had liecm without s/df-^^^tec^m, and he feared spending all his 
lifr* as a nobodv. He liad betm living in a social uorld in which 
dispiritcalnrss was like* an invi.siblc thing, now'<?rfnl but unbelt. 
His father died, a sick man and practically a pauper. ^Tis Uncle 
Dick w'as making less money as a salesman, and had not been 
abh? to afford to pav for the final veaFs tuition (d eighty dollars 
at St. Basil’s High School. His Uncle Lairy didn’t work most of 
the time, and he didn’t like work. Uncle Larry believed that some 
day he’d become rich. God, Good Luck, Universal Ibu-mony, 
the Times of the Universe, New Thought, Wishing and Believing 
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in His Wishes, the Good in the World, some such force would 
make him rich, a millionaire. Eddie's older brother, John, was 
driving a truck, and his brother Leo had had to quit high school 
after one year, and was driving a wagon for the Express Com- 
pany. In high school, the fellows he'd mostly gone with, and 
those in the high school fraternity that had been formed, had 
all come from families that were better off than his folks were. 
There had never been much talk of the future and what they 
would do in life. At the Express Company, none of the clerks or 
supervisors or wagon men on the trucks and wagons, had 
thought much of advancing, going up in the world. He had come 
to feel that in some way he was different from those he knew, 
and that he wanted more than they were getting out of life. But 
he didn’t separate whatever it was that he wanted from suc- 
cess, w'hich meant a big job, money, getting your name in the 
paper as politicians did. And if you succeeded, you would be 
envied as well as admired. That was becoming a big shot. He 
had come to think of those who were better off as looking down 
on those who weren’t on their own level or above them. He had 
grown up in an environment where that was how people acted 
and seemed to feel. 

His own boyhood dreams had been of fame and glory, and 
of money, and for years, these had been focused on baseball. For 
almost three years, he had been living without direction, getting 
by in high school, and then working the Wagons Department at 
the Express Company. He could get ai occasional date, but he 
didn’t get too many. He had dreamed and been bored and 
dull, waiting for classes to finish for the day; when he had 
started to work, punching a time clock at eight or nine or ten in 
the morning, he had been thinking of when he would punch 
the same clock at five, or six, or eight in the evening, free for 
that day of work that he didn’t like. His feelings fell into vaui 
dreams, of girls and of fame that he knew were impossible for 
him to attain. His desperation was not for more success, but for 
escape and for himself. 

Since he had been a boy, he had had little in his life upon 
which to grow. He didn’t know what growing meant and how 
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it was difFerent from getting up in the world. He had felt the 
pricks and cuts and slashes of superiority for years, and his 
failure to get dates with girls had been like fresh cuts on raw, 
hurt flesh. 

Going to night school, and beginning to learn, Eddie had still 
been influenced and hurt by his own world, and the stamp of in- 
feriority that his family bore, and he with them. 

Eddie did not think of the University, precisely, as a means of 
escape, but it was such; it was an escape for a young mind and 
young feelings which had been swallowed up in the emptiness of 
too many passing moments, passing hours, passing days and 
weeks and months. The loneliness of that first summer quarter 
was often poignant, and he was hungry for companionship and 
for what he thought love l)e. Yet it was better that he was 
lonely. He was unimpeded, unaffected by the notions, the at- 
titudes and prejudices of anyone. His mind and spirit gathered 
momentum, and within himself, he did not live in vain dreams 
or the tears of dying hopes. Nor did he live merclv in tlu' world 
around him. He began to li\'e in the time of man, and this was a 
gain. This was what he needed as a release from his desperation. 

by OctobiT 1925, when the fall quarter began, Eddie Ryan 
had lost much of his desperation. Two years before, he would 
get up in the morning thinking ot how he must get through the 
day at the Express Office before he could call his time or his 
soul his own. He lived waiting tor the next date, the next movie, 
tlu^ next chance for fun^thc next weekend. But getting uy> to be 
at lli(‘ University for an eight (M-lock class, ev^en on five and six 
hours of sleep, was different, a source of happy anticipation. It 
was really morning in the sensr of what a morning should mean, 
a new day with fresh chanct's of li\ ing, with tlie desire to meet 
th(‘ new day, with confidence almut using rather than wasting 
it and with many expectations, not only of learning and growing, 
but also socially and personally. And he awoke with his big 
hope of finding the girl he’d love, tlie beautiful girl who’d love 
and understand him. 

This was Eddie Ryan in the fall of 1925. 
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III 

f 

On tlie first morning of the fall quarter, Eddie was ready at 
seven-thirty. He heard his friend Peter Moore whistle from the 
sidewalk on South Park Avenue, and hurried down the front 
stairs and into the sunsliine to meet him. 

The morning air was fresh, with a wnnd so slightly eold 
that its brush against Eddie’s cheeks was almost like teasing. 
The shmbbery in front of the tennis courts and the trees be- 
hind the courts still retained most of their greenness, and the 
sound of the wind through the trees was like a coy playfulness 
of nature. A first mellowing of the new' autumn v/as in the 
sun, and Eddie liked this. He liked the morning. He liked his 
new- life, and all ot its prrnnise. 

And he liked Peter Moore. 

“I see you’re ready bright and early, Eddie.” 

'"I didn’t w'ant to keep you waiting.” 

'This isn’t like wdien we were kids in short pants. If w'e’re 
late, or don’t want to learn, w'e’ro fooling no one but ourselves, 
and nobody will care. We’re not like the rich frat('mity boys 
living on a rich father’s income, going because it’s the thing 
to do, or for the social life. We’re paving for it ourselves.” 

'That’s so,” Eddie said thoughtfully. 

They had started walking to the comer of 58th Street, to cross 
South Park Avenue into Washington Park. 

floth Eddie and Peter told themselves that they were actually 
on their w'ay to school, as college students of the University of 
Chicago. Eddie’s joining him reaw'akened Peter’s happy feeling 
of wonder. They had known each other, Eddie recalled, for about 
ten years, and w ere goud friends. Perhaps they’d share the future, 
and be friends for years, law partners. He took to this thought, 
and knew that Peter did, also. 

On that first morning walk of the fall quarter across the park 
and to the campus, Eddie felt as though he were at the real 
beginning of his college life and r arcer. The future was spread 
before him in the expected years of his stay at college, and these 
would be^ the best years of his youth, years of triumph and fun 
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as well as of getting an education. The world and the future 
Ijecarne new, and they shone in him with the hope of all the 
dreams ai^ all the yearnings that he had ever had. All that 
lit' had been wishing and waiting for during the last few years 
was now beeoming possible, and would be his to gain and to 
g('t, his to win. This was like the beginning of going out to win 
the world, the beginning of his place and name and fame in the 
world. 

lie saw a dilFerencc between Pc'tcr and himself, although Peter 
was one of his best frienrls, and thew had growai more elose during 
the last 'Noar or two as a consefjuence of the common ambitions 
tht'v both field. Peter had gone to public schools, although he 
was a ('atholic', and a gf)od one, and after high school he had had 
to work for a vear and save inoni*y bcfcirc he could go to col- 
h'g( Isddie had becni almost en\ious w’ith admiration for Peter 
bc'cause he had not belic'vc-d he could do the .same him.self. 
Peter didiTt drink or go on date's, and. in fact, had not yet 
Ic'arned how to danc'c'. lTe\i always been wdiat everyone who 
knew him in the nc'ighborhood regardc'd as a decent boy, with 
n(^ bad habits, but, at the same time, not a sissy or disliked by 
other fellows. He had been a cheerful, freckle-faced kid, a good 
runner and high-jumpor, a prc'tty good wrestler, and a more 
than fai. indoor ballplayer, although he had never played much 
baseball or been good at it. IL* had never gotten into any 
trouble, and hadn’t ever engaged in dirty habits, as many of the 
nt'ighborhocxi kids nsc’d to. Whem there would be a session of 
such talk, P('t('i would ftsten and sav nothing; he might blush 
now and thc'ii. luldic', ah bad not c'ngagi'd niueh in dirty talk, 
and evc'ii afr<T he’d bc'cn eighteen, and bad begun to gc^ out cm 
dales, and soTnelimes to »lrink or C'vt'n to gc't drunk, he didn't 
go in for vvbat the' bovs ccMi.sidc'rc'd to be* dirtv talk. 

I’hc' two of them had retaiiu'd a common seii.se of purity and 
of sliMic'ss, and tlic'v also had something of a ciauincm sc'iise about 
the' people* of the neigliborliood, and their fi'eling for these 
pc'ople. TIk'v (d)serv('d more than the otlu'r kids, and in their 
convc'rsation they w'ould talk and laugh about some incident 
or comment they had hc'ard, some little oddity which they had 
caught on 58th Street or one of the nc'arby streets. 
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Neither of them could have explained motives or underlying 
feelings, but they showed a common love of the people, a toler- 
ance, and a sense of amusement about foibles and excesses. 
They had unfonned, unrealized identifications with the people 
of tlie neighborhood, especially the Irish and Irish-American, 
and these people were all their own. 

This was a bond between them which they didn't understand, 
nor had they sensed the reason for its existence, and, thus, for 
the feelings of friendship they felt for each other with a greater 
strength than tliey had either realized or expressed. Tliey did 
not go around together very much, and in most instances their 
meetings and talks were accidental ones, but inasmuch as they 
lived next door to each other, and had since 1917, they saw 
each other often. Sometimes, they did go to church together, to 
Mass on Sunday, to confession, or to Stations of tlie Cross, on a 
Friday evening in Lent, or to some other Lenten services. 

In a very vague or loosely emotional manner, they both 
grasped another common bond, the fact that neither of them 
had been raised by their parents, and in their parents' home. 
Eddie had been raised by his grandmother, and had lived with 
her since he'd been three years old. Peter had been raised by 
his aunt, Mrs. Nolan, who had been bom near Cork, and had 
come out to America as a girl, settling in Chicago, and marrying 
Dan Nolan, who had become a contractor and had done very 
well, so that he was able to buy the? two connected fiat buildings 
on South Park Avenue in the early years of the century, a good 
buy in a good neighborhood, and the buildings gave the Nolans 
a verv' decent living. Peiter's father was Mrs. Nolan’s brother, a 
workman with thrifty habits. Peter was the youngest of four 
children, and had two older brothers and a sister who was neatly 
built and very good looking. He had never seen his mother, nor 
did he ever speak of her to Eddie. She had died giving birth to 
Peter, and “Pop” M(X)re had been too lost and hurt to raise in's 
family. He disregarded the advice of family and friends to find 
some good woman to marry and give him and his children a 
home, for he couldn’t think of another wife after Kathy, the 
red-haired spit of a girl he knew and loved as a child in the old 
country, had gone on to God and His Angels. He had loved her 
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with a sense of worship, and like his own mother, dead and in 
her grave back across the seas in Ireland, the ground she had 
walked oij was almost sacred because of her. 

Mrs. Nolan had taken the baby, Peter, and from time to time, 
his sister, Maureen, also lived with the Nolans. Mr. Moore and 
his oldest boy, Stephen, had moved in with Billy McGlynn, a 
first cousin of Eddie's father, and Maureen also stayed at the 
Mc'Glynn house when she was not with the Nolans. They lived 
on Kenwood Avenue near 47th Street, in a sprawling wooden 
house, which Billy McGlynn, a plumber who got a good spot 
at the Shatter Hotel in the Loop as chief plumber, bought with 
some help from his brother. Jack McGlynn, the lawyer; the 
latter had run in the 1912 primary for State's Attorney, but had 
lost because he was aligned with the wrong faction of the Demo- 
cratic Party. But Jack McGlynn was a very successful lawyer, 
who had long had brewery and other business retainers in 
Catholic circles. He and Eddie s father had gone about and done 
their hell-raising together as young men. Two of Billy's kids, 
A 1 and Teresa, had been raised by their Uncle Jack. The other 
McGlynn boy, Jerry, had worked with Eddie in the Department 
of Wagons of the Express Company. The Superintendent, Patty 
L\'nch, was another first cousin, both of Eddie's father, Dick, 
and of the McGlynns. Peter's other brother Johnny, who was 
four years older than he, had buen raised on a farm, and had 
then come to Chicago, lived with his father at the McGlynns’, 
and had been given a job at the Express Company. He began as 
a helper on a wagon, jfhd, at the time Eddie was starting that 
first fall (juarter at the University, he drove a double wagon 
which transferred freight among the various railway depots and 
the stations for the Express Company. 

Peter and Eddie were almost like cousins and they had many 
mutual feelings which were never directly expressed. The Ryans 
and Moores were the poorer members of their families, and 
neither Peter’s father nor Eddie’s had been examples of success. 
Each had been a man for whom others felt sorry, and who 
had suffered defeat in life. Eddie's father, Dick, had died, 
poor and paralyzed, and Peter’r father had lost his wife and was 
living out a lonely life. He was a gentle man, quiet and soft- 
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spoken, with an air of sadness about him. Now and then, he 
would get drunk on beer, hut he was not a troiiblesoinc or 
violent man, and when he filled up on beer or other liquor, he’d 
sit in quiet fogs of his own gloom and sadness, and think of 
his dead wife and of things that never were, that never had 
come true in his life. 

Eddie and Peter both had sunken away in them something of a 
feeling of strangers, which they had aapiired in their early 
childliood. Their ambition was fed by this feeling. They both 
had come to sec that it was up to them to make something of 
themselves. Eddie had thought, and with no fe^’ling of envy, 
that Peter was much smarter than he, and Peter had gotten vc?ry 
good mcU-ks in high school. In his first y(*ar at the Univi'rsily, 
Peter had not quite hit a B average of four points, and on the 
first moniing of the fall quarter, as they walked to classes, Peter 
had spoken of how he hoped to raise his average. He’d compli- 
mented Eddie on his A’s, without any jealousy, for he had no 
such feelings toward Eddie. They spoke of other things, classes, 
plans, the future, the neighborhood, die Big Ten football season, 
and seeing the games together, and tliey parted by Cobb Hall 
with a warmth of mutual feeling and respect, each glad that 
the other was a student, able to get an education and try to 
make a future for himself. 

Eddie continued in the fall quarter as he harl done in the 
summer, but he had changed his plans and cut his course's down 
to two, the history course under Prob'ssor Carloton, and an 
obligatory course in English Literature. Sinc(‘ he was working 
nine hours a day, and a six-day week, he thought it Ix'st not to 
take on a load bigger than he could carry. 

Eddie had, at first, feared that he was backing out of a task 
and evading what might be hard, but, nevertheless, he had 
decided to postpone the Political Economy course which he had 
planned to take for a (pjarter. He continued to fear that he was 
welshing from harder work when he should have taken it on, 
but he knew he couldn’t handle it well enough. Wlien he quit 
night school, he had had the same fears, but somehow he’d 
known he was making the decision that fitted him. He had be- 
gun to understand a trait in himself, and to recognize its im- 
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portance in his education. When he sensed that he was taking 
on more than he could manage, or that he was not ready for a 
book, projpct, problem, or subject, he would do best to post- 
pone it. 

This made the fall easier, and he had classes only from eight 
to ten o’clock on weekday mornings. This would give him a 
chance to do extra and collateral reading. In History and Eng- 
lish you couldn’t get enough out of the course unless you did 
that. 

Eddie was also hoping that he would have a chance for 
some social and college life; he thought of this in terms of time. 
However, he was hoping, really, for something to happen by 
way of a lucky break, because whether he took two or three 
classes, he would be working until midnight six nights a week, 
and have to make an eight-o’clock class on the five weekday 
mornings. He vainly wished for some change that would give 
him more time on campus. But he had no intention of sacrificing 
his studies. To others, these, his studies, seemed so little; they 
were as nothing in the scale of events. But to him, they were 
momentous. They concerned his future, and that was his life 
to be. In making his decisions, the thought never occurred to 
Eddie to ask advice or counsel. He was on his own in life, and 
it was up to himself to make his way or falter and fail. He had 
determined that he must make Lis way, and, daily, he tried to 
harden his will and his determination not to falter. 

As he left Peter in front of Cobb Hall, he proudly felt that 
now he was part of USiversity life. He wasn’t a nobody. He 
wasn’t the clerk in the Express Office that he’d been at the 
beginning of the year— 1925. 

—You’ll never be the man your father was. 

—Ryan, you dunce, you ain’t dumb, you’re dumber. 

He could remember many cracks and jokes, and thoughts and 
feelings. 

Students were crowding into the old building. Voices, cheer- 
ful, gay, and happy laughter. The voices and the laughter of 
girls. Everyone was young, and they all looked happy. The talk 
of the students, moving to classrooms, sounded like a gush of 
gaiety. 
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Eddie had entered Cobb Hall, self-absorbed, thinking that 
now every day would be rich and possibly it could even be 
wonderful. The chatter, the laughter, the senseless boom of 
talk broke upon him as he walked in a shuffling crowd of stu- 
dents. And it was like a realization full of sunlight. This was 
college. Happy minutes of youth. A time of hopes, of dreams, of 
learning, of making friendships that eould last for life, of falling 
in love. A time when every day and every hour could be new. 

Girls, in the richness of their first bloom, smiling with the 
naturalness of roses in unfolding red petals. Young fellows, many 
with a bland air and a manner of assurance as they talked and 
laughed at jokes and quips. 

Eddie thrilled with his high hope, even though he felt so alonel 
Among students like tliis, he'd get everything that he wanted 
and expected to find. 

Yes, this was the University of Chicago. Cobb Hall. And he, 
Eddie Ryan, was a student, beginning a college career. A year 
ago, or even back on last New Years Day, the University of 
Chicago had seemed impossible, beyond his reach. 

And now he was here. A student 

The class in English Literature was being conducted in a room 
on the second floor. At the head of the stairs he saw a tall, well- 
built, good-looking student with a fleshy, ruddy face, broad 
shoulders and long arms. It was Fox, who had been a center on 
the Lindbloom High School football team, and he was wearing 
a maroon sweater with the white numerals 1^28 on the front, liis 
sweater for freshman football. They had been together in Pro- 
fessor Kraft s history class last summer and had said “Hello" to 
one another two or tliree times. 

“Hello,” Eddie said, with open, eag(T friendliness. 

I"ox stared at EdchV- as though he were invisible, and turned 
away without speaking. 

I'ddie halted for a fraction of a second, abashed and hurt by 
the slight. He hop(‘d that no one had noticed it, no one going to 
the same class as Ikj. 

— C/oddamn snob! he told himself in w^oimdcd anger. 

Ho w'cnt to liis first class, still stung by the thought of being 
cut. AlsOj he was bewildered. 
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Why had he been snubbed? 

A depressing gloom hung in his mind all through the two 
classes that morning. He listened attentively, but the gloom per- 
sisted, and he was acutely conscious of a loneliness of spirit. 

Miss Patrick, a graying, round-faced woman, with blotched 
red cheeks, was the instructor of English Lit. 103; Peter had had 
her, and said she was really good, and that Eddie “ought to like 
taking a class with her.” 

Her voice was rather dry, matter-of-fact. She smiled as she 
began speaking, but only for an instant, and then her face be- 
came unconvincingly stern. Her first sentence produced some 
laughs and giggles. Warning that she wanted no hands raised, 
she said that she wondered how many in the room were taking 
her course because they loved great and beautiful writing, and 
how many were present because the course was required. The 
present was a practical age, and many students came to the 
University not to acquire a liberal education, one which would 
provide them with the means of living more richly in themselves, 
but of learning whatever would help them get ahead. They 
seemed to think that a University was a sort of higher trade 
school, and that was a great pity. What a shame if anyone should 
allow himself— or herself— to go through life and never to learn 
and know, in Matthew Arnold's phrase, all tlmt is thought and 
known in the world. Then, Miss Patrick's voice softened, and 
became musical, almost ringing, as she quoted: 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills. 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 

Fluttering and lUincing in the breeze. 

She assigned for the next lesson, Wordsworth's Preface to 
Lyrical Ballads, mentioned that Wordsworth's Preface had its 
origin in emotion recollected in tranquillity, and that it was "the 
first and last of all knowledge,” and “the image of man and 
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nature”; she spoke again of the poem, 1 wandered lonely as a 
cloudy the field of daffodils, ten thousand of them, which later 
flashed 

. . . upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude. 

Miss Patrick went on to speak of some of the writers whom 
they would take up, mentioning the names of tlie Romantic and 
Victorian poets. Eddie liked what Miss Patrick said, and guessed 
that he’d get something out of the course. 

But the class was dismissed after about twenty-five or thirty 
minutes, and Eddie found himself alone and lonely, remembering 
the sting of the slight which he’d received from Fox. He left 
Cobb Hall, not knowing what to do with himself for the next 
half hour, until the nine-o’clock history class would start. The 
humiliation to which Fox had subjf'cted him left him depressed 
and feeling out of place, as though he didn’t belong on campus 
and were an interloper with no right to be there, even though 
he had been admitted as a student and had paid his tuition. 

Others in his class had quickly scattered and he found himself 
standing alone on the sidewalk in front of Cobb Hall. From be- 
hind the gray and differently shaped buildings, he heard the 
jarring pulse of pneumatic drills, the fitful starts and stops of 
tractors, the dropping of materials, the hammering, pounding, 
and whirring of engines for digging and other construction work, 
all going on in the continuing process of putting up the new 
Billings Memorial Hospital on the othef side of Ellis Avenue and 
the Midway, and his thoughts flashed to the summer so recently 
gone, his morning class hours, his usually confident expectancy 
for the fall term, his happy belief that somehow his personality 
would be seen for what it was, and that he would become popu- 
lar and socially respected, even important, once the fall quarter 
had begun. 

It had begun. 

And the first student he had spoken to, other than Peter, had 
snubbed him as though he were some grasping, climbing, push- 
ing Jew or Polack, an undesirable and an inferior. 

The weather had changed very slightly, just sufficiently to 
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put the faintest tang of autumn in the air, and this he liked. He 
saw the movement of the early morning life on campus. Young 
men and women walked at a pace which suggested leisure, ease, 
and naturalness, with the movements of those who were con- 
tented or happy. There was so much less nervousness, tension 
of body, and shuffling of shoes here than there was in the liOop 
during those long and finished months when he had worked at 
the Express Company and had gotten off an elevated train at 
Congress and Wabash, and then had walked on to Dearborn. 
His own moods had affected how he saw and whom he saw for 
instants in the rushing crowed of workers who tramped in a 
herd to their offices or wherever they worked, and who were 
subordinated to the stern ticking of a clock. Even with the 
rackety-racketing, nerve-punching noises of the building machin- 
ery, tlie campus was quiet, as another world might be quiet. 

Eddie looked about, with eyes of darting nervousness that 
peered with a t'onsuming hunger and searched with the com- 
pulsion of loneliness. He looked as though he were seeking a 
face, a form, a person who must be seen now, and as though 
he were absorbing what he saw, gulping it into himself to keep 
forever. And there was a suggestion of dreaminess, also, in his 
restless eyes. His eyes were tired and bloodshot. For several 
nights, he had stayed up after getting home from work, reading 
Sinclair Lewis' Main Street, which was affecting him almost as 
coinmandingly as had Babbitt. He smiled, thinking of lunk- 
headed characters in Main Street. He thought of Fox. 

He’d read more of Math Street after classes, and perhaps fin- 
ish the novel. There was ikjw always much for him to look for- 
ward to. There would be books to read from now on until the 
end of his life. 

That was unlt^ss he went blind. 

But he wouldn’t go blind. 

His mind became a big blot of fear. What could he look for- 
ward to, if he were to go blind? The fear was a black stain on his 
feelings, seeping down farther into his mind, and eating at his 
confidence and hopes. For a few seconds, he felt as though 
doomed. He glanced about. But how bright the morning was. 
How soft the sun was. Soft with the new and still gentle autumn. 
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The grass had not yet withered on campus. It was green and 
shining, and it was a healthy green because of the morning dew. 
And the coeds. He searched for words with which to describe 
some of them to himself. They walked in the sun and brightness 
of the autumn morning. They were bright as morning. A blonde, 
radiant to him, was walking on the diagonal path, westward. 
Would she come in his direction? And be in his history class? 
The blonde passed off onto Ellis Avenue. 

Students were gathering in front of Cobb Hall. Eddie looked 
eagerly about, compelled by an impulse which he did not feel. 
His feelings had faded away w^ithin him. He was waiting for the 
next class, for w*hat it would bring his mind, but he did not 
understand this. 

The last moments passed, the bell rang, and the students were 
swelling into the old building for the nine-o'clock classes. Amidst 
the usual bubbling of talk and laughter, Eddie went slowly into 
Cobb. His desire was like determination, and it wore the mask 
of grimness. The desire in him was a call of mind, of feeling 
and imagination, for the breaking sunshine which nourishes 
growth in the inner person. But not knowing and understanding 
this, Eddie kept looking about with almost stupid eagerness. 

As he entered the classroom, the thought came to him that 
what he learned here at the University was all that would count 
in the long run. 

He found himself a seat near the window of a big first-floor 
classroom. 

He was at the University to leam, ffiit he w'as ]ir>ping that an 
attractive coed would sit close by and he would get to know her. 

That hope didn't come to pass. Only male studemts took seats 
near him. Three rows away, in the middle of the room, sat a 
girl with long brown hair, simply made up, with delicate features 
and nearly olive complexion, Eddie saw a very appealing and 
poetic beauty in her, and wished that he’d found himself sitting 
closer to her. His luck. Four classes in a row, without eve?i hav- 
ing a halfway presentable girl sitting near him. 

Just as Eddie was beginning to think about his bum luck, he 
saw a skinny redhead, almost six feet tall, walking quickly to- 
ward the empty seat across the aisle from the girl. 
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A lucky, skinny redhead, and Eddie didn’t fancy the guy’s 
looks, none whatever. The redhead was too skinny, and thin- 
faced for anyone to call the guy good-looking. Nor did Eddie 
like his gray suit with white stripes. Not quite a Polack suit, 
but what was it? Eddie couldn’t ofiFhand think of a phrase to 
describe the suit, but he didn’t like it. 

And he would have found more to dislike in the skinny red- 
head, plenty more but for the quickly jarring "urprise of the 
buzzing bell, and the simultaneous entry of Professor Carleton. 
He wore a lightish blue suit, immaculately pressed and looking 
stiff upon his tall frame. His face was prematurely settled rather 
than aged; or such was the impression he created. Having burst 
into the room like one who was late and in a hurry, he spoke 
rapidly and nervously about the general scope and cc.itents of 
the course. His accent was Eastern and cultivated, and Eddie 
guessed that it must be a Harvard one; he was not good in matters 
such as accents. Eddie had a very good impression of Professor 
Carleton. That first class hour passed with unnoticed quickness, 
while the course was broadly outlined. The events ran from the 
Great French Revolution to the beginning of the World War. 
Professor Carleton’s language also impressed Eddie; he spoke 
well and clearly, with case and elegance. 

Eddie began keenly to look forward to his history course, both 
to the lectures and the reading which he would do. 

By the end of the first day’s second class hour, he knew that 
the quarter was well launched as far as his courses went. He’d 
enjoy them, and do well fn them, he felt. 

Eddie’s life became all work and no girl, no play. The class- 
rooms at Cobb Hall, one on the first floor, and the other on the 
second; occasionally, Harper Library, after the nine-o’clock 
history class; and the filling station; these were the places where 
Eddie Ryan was preparing himself, was actually waging his 
battle for the future. These were the places through which 
time, some of his time, fell into the hole of yesterday. And these 
were the places where he was happier than he was able to 
recognize. 

Each individual moment when he had a thought, he knew 
that he was thinking, and what he was thinking about. But it 
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never occurred to him that this activity of mind was both a part 
and a rewarding consequence of his education which could 
barely be said to have begun. He knew that a mamr purpose 
of education was learning how to think, and he believed that he 
was making some progress in the development of his ability to 
think. However, he saw this only in direct reference to the con- 
tent of what was taken up in the classroom. 

What Eddie did not realize was that he was living more and 
more with his mind an active, functioning, operating part of his 
full person, just as his heart and other organs were functioning 
and operating. 

There were diflFerent parts of his life, separate environments 
which had no connection with each other, except that Eddie 
was spending part of his time in them. There was his home; there 
was school; there was work. In his mind, these were not sepa- 
rated, disconnected, unrelated. The opposite was true. To him, 
these were but parts of the world, and they were full of con- 
nections and relationships, like cross references in various sub- 
ject matters. Eddie didn’t know that he was living with more 
intensity than many whose lives were, superficially, more varied, 
and who were having fun and good times. They were not giving 
themselves to all work and no play. Alongside of them, Eddie 
seemed the dull boy. He cast a smaller and more distorted 
shadow upon the visible earth. Those who cast more comely 
shadows must be more fortunate than Eddie. And it was so, theirs 
were the comelier shadows. To those ’.."ho judged the shadows, 
Eddie was a young man with an unattractive shadow, a shadow 
unlike the rest of the shadows. He could cast no comely shadow, 
no lovely shadow. He was in flight from the shadow world, in 
search of that which was substance. 

And he did not know that the more Edward A. Ryan was and 
became Edward A. Ryan, the more wrong would be his shad«.w 
in the world of the comely shadows. 

He was living beyond the dancing shadows of the present. 
His mind was reaching out and into what could only be tumult 
and which did not balance into work and play, or into dullness 
and excitement. He was reaching out to life and he had no 
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measures, do scales, no rulers, no containers which could control 
this living. 

This was growth. He was growing, and he could not know for 
what destiny. He could not then have known that growing was 
a tumult carried into the unknown, unborn nothingness of the 
future that was only the hope of what he wanted to be and the 
mystery of what was to be. 

The tumult of the substance was the feeling, the thinking, the 
living out of what the shadows merely reflected in outlined, 
wavering darkness against the light. 

Eddie walked home alone after his first classes of that autumn 
quarter. And in the parlor, he sat down before a typewriter, and 
wanted to write something, a diary in which he would put into 
words, as though to last forever, what had happenea since he 
had gotten up on that same morning. 

But he did not know what to write. At the center of the top 
of the white, lined sheet of looseleaf paper, with two holes on 
the side, Eddie typed out, in upper case, the word; 

DIARY 

He typed the date on the right-hand side of the paper, up 
near the top. 

He sat, struggling to bring something into his mind which 
would be expressed by words, and which would mean what he 
wanted it to mean. 

He sat. 

In sudden hopeful exci^^ement, he typed: 

This morning I began 

He stopped typing. He looked at his few words on paper, at 
the typewriter, around the room. 

He did not know what to write after the verb “began.” He 
could not think of what to write, and bring himself to type what- 
ever it might be. 

He sat looking at the big, secondhand typewriter, and the 
white paper in the roller. 

He heard his grandmother moving around in the back of the 
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apartment. She was singing a sad song, monotonously. He could 
not catch the words of the song, and heard only her voice, so 
monotonous and sad. 

He looked at the paper. 

His lips moved, and he read to liimself, silently: 

—This morning I began 

Eddie couldn’t write any more, gave up trying. Then he read 
restlessly and in snatches. One of the poems he read was Mat- 
thew Arnold’s Dover Beach. He liked it, but couldn’t decide 
why. Then he read Arnold’s poem The Future. Life, the world, 
man became generalized, and as he read, it was as though the 
meanings were, also, far away, lost in other and earlier times, 
as well as in the future. The world seemed empty of people, ex- 
cept for the past, Matthew Arnold, and himself, and he followed 
the lines as though he were hearing Arnold speak, and, at the 
same time, he might have been Arnold, or in Arnold’s mind 
when the poem was written. And then, the images and lines 
asserted themselves upon him, and he visualized the meaning 
of the words, but with some vagueness. A girl, and Rebekah 
by a well, and a herd of sheep, a desert of Araby. Time was an 
actual river, flowing through a somber world; he read aloud the 
two lines; 

But what was before us we know not 

And we know not what shall succeed 

His mood became one of melancholy, and in his mind there 
was a growing dimness like the darkening atmosphere of a de- 
jected day with a dejected gloom of heavy gray in the sky. 

He put his book down on the floor, and sat, reaching for some 
sad thought which was hiding from him in his own mind. But 
the thought went unfound; it was like an invisible spirit p« f- 
meating the air, floating through the atmosphere, unse* n, yet 
seeing, and he imagined himself standing, alone, in a world 
where the air was gray and still, looking with a wish and drive 
beyond his power, wanting to call out for the spirit to tell him 
its knowledge, its answer to the sealed mystery of life and time. 
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And death. 

The River of Time, he thought, was the River of Life and of 
Death. It §owed witli fast, rich “deliberate aslowness” of The 
Hound of Heaven, and by its banks men stood, helpless and 
forever and always helpless. Only man was not standing by the 
banks of the River of Time. Man was carried along by that 
river. 

And even the weariest river winds somewhere safe to sea. 

He wished that the world were Swinburne’s world, Swinburne’s 
Garden of Proserpine, and that the softness of nothingness, that 
sleep which was like a dream that was no dream, nothingness 
that was a dreamless dream and a sleep with no waking, that 
tliis were the end. 

But Hell was a pit of darkness with the silent, always running, 
red flames, and souls were burning, only burning in a silence 
where their cries were never heard, loud cries shouted in dark- 
ness, the agony of dying alone, but never dying, and that was 
life living forevermore. To bum and bum forever, moaning in 
the pains of Hell, knowing everything that had ever happened, 
knowing, helpless in the hot and licking flames of the burning 
black coal of Hell, But if Adam and Eve ... if Eve had not 
heeded the snake, or was it that Eve had let Adam ... let 
Adam . . . 

He was halted for the word he should use. “Screw her,” or the 
four letter word, or “jimip,” “get Eve’s tail,” or “get a piece,” or 
. . . or . . . 

If Eve and Adam hadn’t had coitus, or copulated . . . 

Thoughts of Time were melancholy, and Time was a flowing 
river, a ticking away, a dropping of the grains of sand, one by 
one by one. Time was sad because the meaning of Time was 
death, your own death. 

Eddie had become drowsy, and let out an uncontrolled yawn 
which intermpted the flow of his thoughts. He felt dull and 
heavy. He let his eyes move vacantly about the parlor. The 
room was getting shabby. There were tears in the mg, and the 
wine-red coloring was faded. The chairs were scratched. 
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Another yawn came. Eddie thought that he ought to sleep. 
There was time for a nap. He wanted to sleep. 

But he started to read the next day s history assignment, and 
persisted in it, fighting his sleepiness. 



chapter Nine 


Socially, college life did not develop for Eddie Ryan as he 
hoped that it would. The University was a big one, ^\ith some 
thousands of students, and there were about a thousand fresh- 
men. Among them, Eddie Ryan passed unnoticed. He walked to 
campus in the mornings with Peter Moore, attended classes, and 
then, occasionally, he would go to Harper Library to study or 
read, but on most mornings, he returned home after his last 
class. He read, studied, tried to keep a diary, and on some days, 
he wrote a book report, term paper, or other papers for his 
classes. His grandmother fixed lunch, and made him sandwiches 
to take t^o work, neatly wrapped up and tied. And then^ there 
was his job at the station. 

There was a uniformity about Eddie’ s days, and a regularity in 
his life. Most days seemed to be very much alike, and they 
were in their pattern of events. With the start of the autumn 
quarter, Eddie slept four lo six hours a night, from Sunday to 
Thursday. He was often Hred, but he drank coffee, sometimes 
to excess, to keep himself awake, and his mind more alert. 
When he had eyestrain, he increased the quantity of coffee he 
drank, and added aspirin as well. He would worry about the 
liberties he took with his health, but should he go blind, 
wrecked health would not make much difference, and perhaps 
a shorter life would be a benefit, a blessing in disguise. If he 
should lose his sight, his capacity to learn would be severely 
reduced, and he was racing against the possibility of such a 
disaster. 
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Eddie s fears that he might one day go blind had been roused 
in 1924 when he had gone to a specialist at Micliigan and 
Monroe in the Loop, Dr. Stanford. About two weel^ after he'd 
started attending night school, he'd had pains of blinding in- 
tensity in his eyeballs, and other, throbbing pains which ran in 
lines all the way back through his brain. He could remember 
a rainy Sunday in about the middle of October when the pains 
had been murderous, so sharp and pulsating that he had told 
himself that the pains of death could not be any more excruciat- 
ing. He was still working at the Express Company and had 
started working a seven-day week, in order to get the extra day's 
pay. 

The office was never closed, and was spoken of by wagonmen 
and their supervising bosses as a Stopover on the Way to Hell. 
On weekdays, the place was noisier than the Devil has any right 
to permit, because wagonmen and route inspectors came in, and 
a full staff of niiK' clerks as well as three wagon dispatchers 
shouted into the telephones, and there was plenty of additional 
shouting. But on Sundays, the office was quiet. Three clerks and 
three wagon dispatchers were on duty, handling the movements 
of the motor trucks, electrics, various horse-drawn vehicles, and 
tractors and trailers, in transferring incoming and outgoing ship- 
ments and taking care of occasional emergencies, such as a 
corpse. 

Mickey Logan, nicknamed Funny Puss JeflF, handled special 
motor trucks, and therefore held the title of Chief Wagon Dis- 
patcher, with no extra pay for the “Chief." He was theoretically 
in charge of the office, and also had authority over the clerks, or 
at least over tliosc who didn't work at the oth(*r end of the long 
table with Hans Schmidt, of German desc'cnt but called the 
“Dutchman,” and Blubber Cannon, who had once had Funny 
Puss Jeffs job but now was on the new tractor board. Funny 
Puss and Blub hurled insults back and forth at each other, often 
under the pretense of humor, but they -had no use lor one 
another. 

Funny Puss had told Eddie that .since he was going to .school 
and trying to get himself an education, and was helping his 
mother, he could have work every Sunday. Most of the clerks 
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didn’t want the work, even though they would earn an extra 
day’s pay. 

Compargd with other days of the week, Sunday work was 
easier, and Eddie liked it better, since he had come to accept 
the permanency of a seven-day week. He could get in some 
studying, because there wasn’t too much work to do, and the 
pressure felt on weekdays was relaxed. 

But that Sunday when his eyeballs burned with pain was Hell 
for him. Eddie kept trying to study his sociology textbook, but 
the pains became an agony. The strain of reading was too great 
for his weak and watering eyes. He closed the textbook, as 
though in admission of defeat of the spirit. 

Lou Young and Charlie Norman, who were on the wagon and 
truck, both told Eddie several times to quit trying to study when 
he had eyestrain, there was no use in a man killing himself for 
anything. Young felt almost as badly as Eddie because he’d 
dnink too much beer and home-made brew the night before, and 
he hadn’t gotten to bed until about three o’clock in the morning. 
Mickey Logan said that at least Young had had some fun get- 
ting himself into a passed-out condition, but Ryan, what sense 
did that make? When you were cold, you didn’t have any fun, 
that was a goddamned sure thing in this man’s world, and if you 
didn’t have any fun while you were alive either, then, Jesus 
Christ, you sure were one poor sorry hell of a bastard. 

Eddie kept looking at the clock and despondently thinking 
how long the day was, how much more time he had to stay 
and suffer, and of his nnsery. He’d told himself that he couldn’t 
last it out until six o’clocl^, and he longed for that hour, and for 
his release. lie was almost ready to let himself pass out and die. 

Why did he have to pay so much just to get an education? Why 
didn’t he give up, give up on everything? 

But what do you do when you give up? 

That Sunday had seemed like one of the worst days in his 
life, and had been spent in nausea and blinding pain. He was 
left in a nerve-shattered condition, and was jittery and restless 
for a couple of days. At the Express Company, he was kidded 
because of his excessive nervousness, and told that a whore only 
cost two bucks, and he’d better go get himself one. 
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A few days later, he went to see Dr. Stanford, a specialist 
who charged him ten dollars and fitted him with new glasses, 
but also told him that he couldn t use his eyes as ipuch as he 
was. It was Eddie who had asked the question about blindness, 
and the doctor’s answer had left him in a suffering state of 
ominous doubt. Dr. Stanford didn’t say definitely that Eddie 
would go blind, but he did say that by thirty-five, Eddie’s eyes 
could be very poor ones, very poor, if they were overused. Eddie 
said that he had to use them. The doctor warned him, and ob- 
serv’ed that Nature always took her revenge. Eddie asked if he 
had a chance of being able to use his sight for study and reading 
for more than fifteen years, or until he would be thirty-five. A 
chance, yes, but who could say for sure? The doctor advised 
Eddie to plan a life where he could work and be happy without 
having to put too much of a burden on his eyes. 

“I can’t. Doctor. I can’t.” 

That had been on a gray afternoon. Funny Puss Jeff had given 
him the time off to have this eye examination, but he’d told him, 
for Christ sake, to hurry back. 

Eddie had walked out of the building entrance on Monroe 
Street, after his visit to Dr. Stanford’s office, with feelings that 
he couldn’t possibly describe. He imagined himself in the future, 
a man of thirty-five blind, living with the world in darkness, and 
this was almost as though he were thinking of his doom and 
death. If he couldn’t use his eyes for study, he’d end up like 
most of the men at the Express Company. His future would be 
ended now if he couldn’t use his eyes. 

Eddie had turned onto Wabash Avenue, and was drooping 
along southward to Van Buren Street, with a dazed expression 
on his face, his mind lost in despairing dullness. 

Why did he have to have lousy eyes? 

He saw all right now, and there were no pains. How could he 
believe that his eyes wouldn’t always be the same? 

There were no answers for him, nor was there much more 
to think of. What could he ask, and what could he think that 
would give him better eyes? He could pray and ask for a miracle. 
But prayers couldn’t help him. God no longer worked miracles. 

There was only one question for him to answer. To do or not 
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to do, that was the question. To go on, use his eyes as long as 
he had them, to wear his eyes out in the best way he could, or 
else to absyidon hope and resign himself to the life he’d have to 
live as Eddie, Edward Arthur Ryan. 

Eddie's thoughts were drenched in pathos. He was creating a 
mental image of himself as one who bravely and courageously 
fights with destiny, who risks all and heeds not the cost, who 
takes the hard and unsure course, who loves a hero's glory. But 
what kind of hero was he? Why should he dream of any fame, 
and think that he ought to risk going blind in the prime of life, 
seeking that fame? Who cared if he should make something 
out of himself? And how did he know that he could make the 
name Edward A. Ryan famous and remembered after he died? 
No fellow his own age ever spoke of such glory, that was, none 
whom he knew. If he dared to speak of his dreams and his 
hopes, he’d be laughed at. 

—Ryan, think you’ll ever amount to anything? Hans Schmidt 
had asked. 

To become a salesman and make fifty or a hundred bucks a 
week, to get an easy and soft job with lots of free time and 
dough in his pocket, that was one thing. But fame and glory, to 
become a name that would be imperishable, that was something 
of another order entirely. 

Dr. Stanford had told him to get a job which didn’t call for 
any great use of his eyes and to plan a future in ^he best possible 
way for saving them. But he wasn’t blind yet, nor did he have 
any strain, any pains. liow much could happen in fifteen years? 
Inventions, discoveries, new cures, and how could he be sure? 

It was the uncertainty that had almost floored him, the fearful 
uncertain^^v that he’d carry with him for years, it was that which 
was the most terrifying for him, at least now and during the days 
and months and years before him when he would be studying, 
year upon year. 

If he could go on and forget, and hope, not given in to terror, 
then he could face the danger with bravery, with high courage. 

His work was so long and so short. Joy and sorrow were time- 
less, not actually, but a screen for time. You forgot time when 
you were happy, because you forgot yourself, and when you 
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were miserable, you forgot the world and were too much with 
yourself. 

lie wanted to laugh, to stride along, as though he^were \\ath- 
out a care in the world, a picture, a w^alldng image, an essence 
of nonchalance in motion. 

Eddie drew himself up with an awkward movement which 
h(} knew was awkward, and felt he’d made himself a little ri- 
diculous to anyone who noticed. 

lie had then crossed Adams Street, and had begun to walk 
with a brisker gait, celebrating a change of mind. The thoughts 
he’d just had, sob-sister thoughts, were like fading dreams which 
had stolen in upon him while he’d been taking a tired nap. And 
his mood and brooding thoughts grew strange in his inexplicably 
sudden state of false elation. 

It was about three-fifteen, and he had to work until six o’clock. 
It wasn’t a school night. lie wished he didn’t have to go back 
to work; perhaps he should have taken the day off, or at least the 
afternoon. But money talked. He was saving, bit by bit, but how 
small the bits were. His savings account was nineteen dollars. 
Still, every dollar counted and added up, so long as he could 
leave it in the bank. He’d be seven to ten years studying, and 
then he wanted to do his post-graduate work at the University of 
Chicago. He saved for the day he might have enough to go to 
the University during the day. 

Climbing up the winding steps from the loading platform, 
where freight was piling up, going b^jk to the office to work 
out the rest of the day, Eddie’s spirits sank, and he was de- 
pressed with what he was, instead of enthused by the hopes of 
what he wanted to become. 

As he had entered the noisy office, with the clerks shouting 
into telephone niouthpiec*es. Funny Puss Jeff and Blubber were 
shouting insults at one another, but Funny Puss paused iong 
enough to tell Eddie that he'd been gone a long time. 

“I couldn’t help it. I had to wait until the doctor took me for an 
eye examination,” Eddie said. 

“You can’t learn nothin’ by gettin’ better glasses to read more, 
Ryan,” Blubber yelled at him from tlie tractor board. 
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"Nobody missed him, that's how smart he is,” Hans Schmidt 
galled out. 

Eddie clcpchcd his teeth but said nolliing. He couldn't under- 
stand why Blubber, and a lot of the others, the wagon dispatcher 
and route inspectors, didn't like him, and could get such pleasure 
in trying to hop on his tail. Eddie didn't realize that these men 
were ridden by envy because they all felt so small. The mcMC 
fact that he had graduated from high school was a cause for 
envy, a source of many of their belittling wisecracks and of the 
contempt they would show for him. Some of them had not 
even finished grammar school, and they all wished that they’d 
had some education. Then they could have done better for them- 
selves in life. That's what they thought. 

And when he started to go to night school, Eddie had dem- 
onstrated that he wanted to get the hell out of the common 
trap in which he and they were caught. They admired him and 
were resentful because he was trying to go beyond them. 

Before* he quit the Express Company to work for Rawlinson, 
Eddie had become largely impervious to what most of the men 
said or might think of him. In spirit he was outside of and be- 
yond the company. Except for a passing moment, he had almost 
no dislike for the men. Eddie did not persist in any dislikes of 
])cople, and often he would feel sony for them, because there 
v\as something, or many things, ab(.ut their lives, which were too 
bad, jusl too bad. He saw them all, spending their lives doing the 
same things, the same work that they were then doing, and say- 
ing the same things, and^telling the same jokes. He wanted to 
c.scape. 

And he did escape. 

However it had been while he was still working at the Ex- 
press Company that he had first been seized with the fear of 
blindness. 

A young man cannot learn such news about lu'mself, and make 
the decision to study at the risk of going blind around the age 
of thirty-five and be calm, equable, and like other young men 
of his time and age. He cannot go on along the road he had just 
chosen, and be nonchalant, unaffectedly courageous, fearless, 
and as casually defiant of his fate as the shadowed image of a 
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young man on a black and white screen in a motion picture 
theater, who is romantically foolhardy, senselessly brave for 
success and the fair damoiselle. 

Eddies antagonist was himself, his nerves and senses, whose 
agonies and strains would result in pain that he would feel, and 
eyes that, he now had to dread, might lose their capability to 
receive images of light and register them in his brain. And his 
antagonist was also whatever in the world would impede his 
onward course. This was his fate, his destiny, and the price 
which it seemed to place on his meeting it and conquering it 
was heavy. 

And all good Americans, presumably millions, were cheering 
for Eddie because he was going to do the American thing in the 
American way, only harder, and he was taking a chance of giv- 
ing up more than his youth and the pleasures of youth. But all 
of America did not know of Edward Arthur Ryan, and that small 
percentage which did was concerned with other afiFairs and in- 
terests. Someday, all of America would know of his struggle, and 
then it would cheer him. So he thought. 

But he couldn’t do it as the movie stars did it. He couldn’t be 
recklessly brave \vithout fear, without doubt, without his mo- 
ments of somber and depressed thoughts, his moods when sad- 
ness not only filled his mind, but also was the shroud of the 
world. There were times when he wanted to cry out to God 
across all of the spaces of the .sky, to ask why and to say that 
it shouldn’t be the way it was, it .shouldn’t be for him to have 
eyes too weak for the burden they rrfust bear when others had 
perfect eyes, which they didn’t need or think much about. 

And he tried to fight such brooding moods. He wanted to be 
brave without as much as batting an eyelash. He wanted his 
struggle to be spectacular and heroic, for that was the kind of 
life he wished for himself, and that was the kind of a person he 
would be, if he could. But the terms of fate, of life, were plain 
and prosaic, and the risks were great. The risks were not to be 
talked about with many, for it was crazy in their way of looking 
at things. And yet he wanted to talk, and to be lauded, praised, 
patted on the back. 

Eddie could not explain what he meant in a manner which 
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would win the interest of anyone who did not know and like 
him. For he spoke only of a personal ambition, and he couched 
his words in^the usual ones of success, getting-ahead, climbing to 
the top of the heap on the ladder. But that was not what he 
meant because it was not what he felt. He did not merely feel 
that he was going to get rich and be an important man of wealth. 
He felt that he was going to do something, but he didn’t fully 
know what it was. He could and did say that he was going 
to study law, practice law and go into politics, and he also hoped 
to teach, and to write. But he felt more than that which each or 
all of these aims might suggest. He felt that he was going to get 
deeply into life, and that he was going to achieve some kind of 
destiny. More vaguely, he felt that he would be important in 
some sense, some way, and that he was going to pursue and 
gain knowledge which was the key to power. He did not ask 
himself what he meant by power; he did not question the mean- 
ing of this word. He felt the sense of destiny which had been in 
him since his early boyhood. What he was living through to 
achieve was life and light, and if he did not do it, there would 
be neither life nor light. He felt that this was his justification. 
To sacrifice his ambitions would be to accept a kind of darkness, 
even though it was not a physical blindness. 

There was almost a year, less than three weeks short of one, 
between the visit to Dr. Stanford’s uflBce and the first day of the 
fall quarter. Eddie’s fears about his eyesight had diminished and 
were diffused through his thoughts and moods. He had had mo- 
ments of the most shatteJing anxiety, when he had w^anted to 
quit, and to cry out against the fate that forced him to suffer as 
others did not, to suffer for doing what was supposed to be 
right, and a reason for winning encouragement and admiration. 
It was for such actions that he suffered, not for sinful or evil con- 
duct. And sin and evil were the reasons why people were 
punished, were they not? This was what he had acquired as a 
belief while he’d been growing up. 

But his eyestrains and his moods passed, and he had good days, 
when he used his eyes as much as he could in study and read- 
ing, without pain. He would forg'^t the danger ahead, and go 
on assuming that he would have his sight for his whole lifetime. 
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However, a whole lifetime was too brief for him, and it was 
going, racing by. He was taking the Cash and letting the Credit 
go, but not the Cash that Omar Khayydm meant, the pleasures of 
the moment. Tliese were the Credit for him, while the Cash was 
what he could put into his mind. He sometimes thought of the 
particular quatrain out of FitzGerald in which the Persian poet 
had used this metaphor, and he would sadden with the aware- 
ness that he was missing so much of youth and fun, like kisses 
and all of the sensuous and emotional pleasures and fulfilling 
feelings which must come from love, the joy of good times, the 
knowledge of girls and their bodies, so painful to him to see and 
not to know, not to have, while everyday and everywhere, fel- 
lows his own age were going out with girls, girls young and 
lovely, and indescribable in their first blushing youth and de- 
velopment, with their bodies formed or forming, their breasts 
quivering under their dresses, their bodies slender and full of 
grace, their legs shapely, and their faces like lights upon the 
sea of the world, with bright clear eyes, and soft tender skin, 
and smiles on their faces which were the smiles and the laugh- 
ter of life. They could laugh as youth and life could laugh, new 
and growing, with the dew of spring mornings and the softness 
and languorousness of spring days in their laughter, and in 
their eyes, and in their bodies. 

And others knew these girls, and shared the laughter of life 
in the springtime of their years. But he was missing this. 

This, he believed, was the Credit which he was letting go. At 
least, he wanted to believe it. He was not convinced that it was 
actually true, or even true at all. He was a failure, a flop with 
girls, and he didn’t know how to amuse them, interest them, win 
their hearts, as certainly his friend George Raymond did, or as 
many others could, even fellows who weren’t in George Ray- 
mond’s class. 

Eddie felt a slow-growing sense of separation, from old friends, 
from his environment, and his past. This was vague, and he did 
not understand it with full clarity, any more than he understood 
much about who he was, and where he was going in life, and 
time, and society. He was absorbing, finding his way, not judg- 
ing on the instant what he read, learned, thought, whom he met. 
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and he carried his past and his environment with him to the 
University. He was no young rebel, and did not feel a need to 
rebel, but o^ly to learn. 

So he was in the fall of 1925. 

He was fighting the future, fighting for the future, fighting for 
something in that future which he only sensed, for some value 
beyond just money or having his name known. It was a most 
vaguely sensed quality of life, something that was like Shelleys: 

The desire of the moth for the star 

Of the night for the morrow 

The devotion to something afar 

From the sphere of our sorrow. 

He read this poem of Shelley s and recited it to himself. He 
thought of a girl, and of more. He was living to find “something 
afar.” He also read and reread Shelley's Adonis, And in the filling 
station, in class, anywhere, unpredictably, he would be moved 
by the lines: 

Who waged contention with their time's decay. 

He*d think of himself finding some way, his way, to do some- 
thing like that, to wage . . . contention with their times decay. 

Every minute, he felt a need to be working toward that 
future, toward “something afar,” and toward the waging of that 
contention with time's decay. If he had to go blind doing it, he 
would, but in himself he wept silent tears for himself, as though 
he were Adonis. 



Chapter Ten 


I 


Gradually, day-by-day, Eddie had been changing and growing, 
more than he knew or could understand. He was happier in 
hopes than he was grim in determination. The hopes were the 
sunny surface, flashing and glinting with dancing dots and spots 
and streaks of golden sunlight, and the grim determination was 
the cold current, running fast and far down. 

Eddie’s growth and his will for the future had not as yet 
brought him into conflict with himself or with the values and 
beliefs that he was bringing with him out of his short past. All 
that he must sacrifice could be time, and the risk of his eyes. 
This was what he thought. He had vague premonitions of more, 
but he never thought about what they might mean, and they 
were but the result of moods and melancholy broodings. 

Thus was Eddie Ryan in October 1^25. Up to that time, his 
life had been one with more sorrows than joys, and he had not 
known much happiness. The sorrows which he had known and 
witnessed had been big; the happinesses had been little. He 
expected that his happiness would become big. And he liked to 
think of himself as already happy, and to imagine that others 
thought of him as someone to be envied, leading the college liie, 
going to dances and parties, knowing keen and much-sought- 
after coeds, acquiring the manners and blandness of a college 
man who rated socially and was somebody, taking on polish 
and becoming sophisticated. He wanted it thought that he was 
happy. Not to be happy, not to have good times, not to be 
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socially accepted, these were all signs of incapacity, of something 
wrong with yourself, something which stamped you as inferior. 
And he ha^ so frequently suffered from such feelings that he 
could no longer bear them, or so he thought. 

Eddie had almost no time for any such campus life, and didn’t 
know how to find it and become a part of it. He was shy about 
approaching others, and proudly sensitive of being snubbed. He 
couldn’t be sure of when to nod and say “Hello” outside of a 
classroom, and would pass by someone who sat near to him in 
one of his courses. During the first days, he had received a couple 
of additional rebuffs, besides the one from Fox. It was bewilder- 
ing to know how you decided which students were worth speak- 
ing to, and which ones weren’t? He couldn’t understand it. But 
being snubbed and ignored hurt him, and he was quickly becom- 
ing conditioned to avoid repetitions of this same thing. He was 
careful about talking to anyone, and those fall days became lone- 
lier ones than the mornings of the summer quarter had been. 

Eddie had looked forward to seeing the home football games, 
and arranged with his partner, Jameson, to come to work late on 
Saturdays, and to make up the time on other days. The old man 
wouldn’t agree to working both Saturday shifts, and taking Sun- 
days or Mondays off. It was settled how the shifts were to be 
worked, and he wouldn’t agree to any change. Eddie thought 
this a dirty trick and selfish. But he didn’t know that Jameson’s 
main reason for refusing was his sick wife, who would have 
terrors alone in the dark, and who became distressed and like a 
frightened child if the olfi man wasn’t with her. Jameson, Eddie 
thought, was mean and, like many old men, just as stiff as a 
board. Eddie also believed that the old man was dominating 
him, selfishly using and taking advantage of his need to work 
the afternoon shift on workdays in order to attend classes and 
also, selfishly refusing to make any concessions on weekends by 
taking an afternoon shift. Jameson might have made an arrange- 
ment to have a relative or neighbor in and succeeded in ac- 
customing his poor wife to his absence, but he was under enough 
strain and pressure. And he was tired at night, even though he 
might nap before supper. His back would ache and his bones 
would grow weary. The years were penetrating bone and muscle, 
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even though they had not weakened his will and independence. 

Jameson also liked Eddie in a manner the youth couldn t un- 
derstand. To him, Eddie was “the boy,” “the kid.” He was a 
good and decent kid, and ought to be kept that way. With 
guidance, and some stifiFness of treatment, Ryan would stay a 
good kid, but he was the kind who could go wild, and squander 
his chances. Some reins had to be held tight on him, or he'd run 
away, and maybe get himself into trouble. A kid who worked 
like Ryan was overdoing it, and if you overdid things in one way, 
you could just as easily overdo things in another way. Kids were 
like that. It was human nature, and he had been around long 
enough to know a little something of human nature. 

And Jameson believed that he had a responsibility to watch 
Eddie, to guide and help him. For when he'd been given the kid 
as a partner, after his friend and former partner, Mike Moore, 
had to quit because of a bad heart, Pat Keefe had come around 
to see him and had spoken of Ryan. 

— Jamesy, I got a kid I want you to take in place of poor Mike. 

—Pat, I don’t want no more of them goddamned kids, not in 
this station— them black tarts are out walkin' the streets every 
night and you can’t have no young kid here. You can't take a 
chance. You know what happens just as plain as me. 

—Yeah, but this kid’s different. 

—What do you mean, different? At that age, they got too much 
in their pants and too little upstairs. 

—This kid, his name is Ryan, he’s got to work an afternoon- 
night shift so he can go to college. 

—A fraternity boy, is that what you’re geltin’ me? 

—No, Jamesy. You’ll like Ryan. He’s not cut out to work in a 
station. 

—Then why in the name of blazes should I have him? 

—He's a genius. 

—I never seen a kid that was that, Pat. They don’t come 
around this neck of the woods. 

—He is. I’m certain of it. That’s why I took him on. I had 
everybody and his brother telephoning me to get their friends a 
job, and six times as many requests and applications, ten times 
as many as I could fill. I kept some mighty important men 
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waiting with their applicants, and took Ryan ahead of anyone. 
He's cut for bigger things than you or I will ever know, and he's 
a good, clean Irish boy, and we can be proud of him. A steady 
hand like yours will help him along. He's got his head up there 
in the stars. 

Jameson had growled that he'd take the kid. Keefe was the 
boss, of course, and could have ordered Ryan to the station with- 
out consulting Jameson, but the Old Man was like a law and a 
tradition at Rawlinson’s, and no one ever went against his wishes. 
It was known that he was the most reliable and honest man in 
the service stations, and grouchy as he could get, he had a heart 
of gold and a faithfulness like that of an old servant. 

Keefe thanked Jameson for being willing to accept Ryan as a 
partner. He told the Old Man that Ryan needed help because 
he was a dreamy kid who studied and thought, but would be 
reliable, and was the kind of young fellow they wanted. 

—Some day, he might go up so high, Jamesy, that you and I 
will go to him for a favor. That's how promising he is. You're the 
one man I got who can help him and take care of him the best, 
better than any other of my men in the stations. 

—Well, I’ll damn quick find out how smart he is and how 
good. There ain’t a thing can happen in this station that I don't 
know about. My friends come around and tell me what goes on 
when I ain’t here. This is one station that’s always going to be 
honest and run proper, as long as I'm around, and you know 
that, Pat. 

—I sure do. Old Boy. • 

That was how Eddie was assigned to work with the Old Man. 

When Keefe lost out, and Mr. Wood was brought in, one thing 
Keefe did was to convince Mr. Wood about Ryan, and Jameson 
knew that Mr. Wood had the same ideas about the kid that Pat 
Keefe had. In fact, Mr. Wood was likely to help the kid go up 
higher and faster because he had drag with the big shots in the 
company, back East, so Jameson had heard. 

Jameson had given his word to take care of Ryan, and he 
believed that he was performing a duty to the company, as well 
as helping Eddie. He complained and found little faults, but 
then, he would soften up and speak to Eddie in a gentle voice. 
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He’d do the extra cleaning with the idea of leaving the kid more 
time to study his books at night, and he had come to take great 
pride in the boy; while he didn’t know in this man’j hell what 
they meant by them words like genius, he knew a promising kid 
when he saw one, and Ryan was a promising kid, who was going 
somewhere up in this world, if he didn’t foul himself out of a 
chance. 

My God, the kid came to work every day with a briefcase 
chockful of books, and his friends said that at night, when 
business was dead, you could see him standing up over the desk, 
studying his books, night after night, and they didn’t know how a 
kid could study that way. And Ryan kept up his end of the stick, 
and sold oil, too. Since Ryan had come to the station, flushing oil 
sales had gone up a couple of gallons, and that was a sign the 
kid was on his toes. 

Jameson knew how a young fellow liked a night out and a 
good time, and he had no objections to that, within limits, but 
with the kid, it was a diflFerent matter. He had a responsibility 
and he thought it best not to give way on certain matters. It was 
better for Ryan to have a hard fight now. That would make a 
better man of him, and he’d value his future success all the more. 

Eddie, ignorant of the Old Man’s motives, and of the ex- 
ceptionally high regard in which he was held in the office, 
was silently resentful and began to want a change. He tried to 
dislike Jameson, but he couldn’t. He would always catch a note of 
pathos and sadness in the Old Man’s walk, or in his soft gray eyes, 
or in his voice, and his anger and dislikb would crumble in him. 
But all the more, he knew that something would sooner or later 
have to be done, and he’d have to declare his independence from 
Jameson. It was pretty mean, not agreeing to let him take off 
Saturdays, after the football games. What fun was there in seeing 
his first college football game as a student, and then rushing to 
Saturday night work at the .station while most of the students 
were going on to a night of fun and dates, to parties and dances, 
the good times of youth and the gaieties of student life? For over 
a year, he’d been driving himself, working while others of his age 
were out with girls and having good times. He had no girl, 
no dates, none of the carefree good fellowship that others knew. 
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and of which he'd known a little during his last year of high 
school, until he’d started night school in the fall of 1924. 

—A kid Ijke you don't need to think about them fraternity boys 
with rich fathers supportin’ ’em, Jameson had told him. You watch 
where you’re going, take a little advice, and you'll go so far past 
tliem in life they won’t see you in the distance. 

This remark had struck Eddie as very curious, but he’d liked 
it. He'd agreed with it, but he was young, and he wanted fun 
and romance, the kind of youth he'd had far too little of, the 
kind of good times that were supposed to give you lifetime 
memories. 

By fall, he had begun to fear that all he'd be at the University 
was a grind and a drone, the kind of student who knew nothing 
but what was in books, and whose entire college career would be 
spent with books. 

—You always got your nose in a book, his Uncle Larry had 
said to him several times. 

And Freckles Dolan, one of the older guys who hung around 
58th Street had told him after Mass one Sunday: 

—You read too many books, Goof, and they'll lock you up in 
Dunning or Kankakee— you'll spend your life in the booby hatch. 

He knew better and was happy with books and study, and 
already, he had come to realize that his life would be too short 
for him to read all the books that he must read and wanted to 
read. But he couldn’t stop dreaming and wanting and all of the 
girls he had ever known and wanted to love, and had wanted to 
love him, had left him*v/ith the image of the girl he sought, 
the girl who would give him love and purity and beauty of living, 
and he wanted to find her, dance with her, kiss her, walk in the 
moonlight with her and feel that the glory and the grandeur of 
the world was in the conquest of their love, and that their 
kisses were full of shining silver of the moon, which filled the 
night with the dancing and glistening beauty of all of life and 
time. 

Eddie had hoped for this vrith the faith of his hungers, even 
though he had no girl. He imagined, every day in fact, that he’d 
find one. And there would be the football games, and a date, 
dancing, and the moonlight with love. 
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Jameson s firm refusal to work the full second Saturday shift 
was robbing him of this dream. The Old Man could stay on for 
him while he saw the games, but then, after the ga^es, Eddie 
would have to come to work. Sunday mornings were busy and a 
number of customers came in for Jameson to drain their cars. 
He'd been doing this for years, and they expected only him to do 
it. He couldn't work seventeen hours on Saturday, and be on 
his toes at seven a.m. on Sunday morning. 

Eddie even saw in what the Old Man said, and in his keeping 
special customers, a way of protecting himself and his record 
with Rawlinson. That was all the Old Man had, and as Eddie 
often heard, plenty of good men were walking the streets, lie 
could more than see a case for the Old Man. and he thought of 
Jameson's age, and felt that, perhaps, he had no right to ask 
such a favor of him. 

Eddie went to the football games with Peter Moore. They both 
had loved sports all through boyhood, and enjoyed playing or 
watching. Peter was going out for the track team, and he had 
specialized in high-jumping, although he was also very fast as a 
runner, and could well stand a chance as one, at least on the 
relay team. Eddie wished he could go out for freshman football, 
basketball, or baseball, and hoped that the athletic authorities 
w'ould look up his high school athletic record in the Catholic 
League, and know of the reputation he had had. He was not 
heavy enough for college athletics, his weight being around 
one hundred and fifty-five pounds, but he was worth a man 
twenty pounds heavier and an inch or more taller because of his 
broad shoulders, in which there was much power, and his long 
arms. He hoped that, somehow, he would manage to get the 
help, or to make arrangements which would give him time for 
athletics. Perhaps his right knee, injured in high school, and 
again in prairie football, was in good shape, or he could wear a 
steel guard, or even have an operation performed ^n it. He'd 
stand a chance of making some of the teams because he had 
shown enough ability in high school. 

From early boyhood on, Eddie had dreamed of athletic glory 
and fame, and his dreams lingered with him. If he could find 
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the time to play, maybe he could win a Rhodes Scholarship. This, 
too, was a dream of his. 

Eddie h^ not outgrown the idea of school spirit, and he 
wanted to feel it, express it, and believe that it was important. 
This was one of the preconceptions which he had brought with 
him to the University. But school spirit was linked up with his 
dreams and visions of glory, because he did not want merely to 
be one who cheered others in loud bursts, but he wanted to be 
one of the cheered. He saw school spirit and college tradition 
as one who would, if he could, be part of both. He did not 
belong with those who acclaimed; his place was among those 
who achieved and were acclaimed. And he'd had this feeling 
concerning himself ever since he had been a little boy of six or 
seven. 

Eddie sat among the students with Peter and a few of Peter’s 
friends. One was Abe Lustig, a big, dark-haired, raw-boned, 
homely young man from Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who had already 
jumped 5 feet 11 inches as a freshman high jumper, and might 
one day break the world’s record. Abe was supposed to be a 
genius who got straight A’s in science, in which he was majoring. 
His only interests were high-jumping and science, and socially 
he was shy and awkward. Since he was a Jew, he wasn’t eligible 
for membership in the Gentile fraternities, but would have 
turned down bids from them, as he had from a Jewish one. He 
had never learned to dance, just as Peter hadn’t, and was 
oppressively shy with girls. He was self-contained, and needed 
few friends and little relAation. Living in a rooming house near 
the campus, he made his own lunch, and ate it with Peter, who 
carried lunch to school every day in his briefcase. 

Eddie and Abe took to one another, and although they didn’t 
have much to say, they communicated a feeling of mutual re- 
spect which both caught and accepted. Both Abe and Peter 
Moore appealed to Eddie, to an important aspect of his nature, 
and he felt genuine comradeship for them. He respected their 
seriousness, simplicity, and innocence, and often wanted it for 
himself, and wished that he did not have so many counter- 
impulses, desires, and inclinationf. 

Usually they sat about halfway up in the north stand, in the 
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midst of students, and Eddie felt a real satisfaction, a sense of 
accomplishment, but he couldn’t get himself to let go and cheer, 
and he only mumbled the words of songs to himselfj^ because he 
sang so badly— he was totally unable to carry a tune. But the 
school songs stirred him, and he wanted them to mean much to 
himself and to other students. There was a need within him, like 
a vacuum, which the songs seemed to fill. The Alma Mater Song 
evoked a solemnity and seriousness of mind, and he felt himself 
as one who had become a part of the University and who would 
strive and struggle to make himself a part of its traditions. 

She could not love thee half so well 

Loved she not hotior more. 

Then he would leave with Peter and Abe, and his mood would 
sink, falling into its own darkness. He would part from his 
friends and walk to the Midway, where he caught a bus to take 
him to work. It was a lonely experience, one of the loneliest he 
had ever had, the slow walk from the Reynolds Club, where 
he could hear a jazz band playing for dancing students, past the 
tennis courts, the various dormitories, and across the Midway to 
Woodlawn Avenue, where the bus would stop. The years before 
him seemed like a long road of sacrifice, and he wondered how 
many such years there would be, and for how long he would go 
on. leading this lonely life of his. 

For two straight Saturdays this happened. Darkness had set 
in when he reached the station, and Jameson, who was all ready 
to go, spoke for a few moments about tBo events of tlic day at the 
station, asked about the game, and then left. 

The football games loosened Eddie’s sense of purpose, and 
weakened his powers of concentration. He was still developing 
his habits of concentration, and he was far from having attained 
a minimum of knowledge, which could serve as the foundation 
for an embedded intellectual self-assurance. He was prey to 
distraction; pleasure, intoxication, a happy or exciting break in 
his routine, were as much of a torment as a refreshment. He had 
to struggle with himself to grind on in his merciless routine of 
study, study. His mind would rebel against the will he tried to 
impose on it. 
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He was very restless, and was sorry for himself. He was missing 
life and love. He managed to study, but with less consistent 
concentration, and he went outside often, to look at the sky, at 
the moon and the stars. 


II 

Eddie had made a good start in the fall quarter. From the first 
day, he had kept up with his reading assignments, and done 
regular, almost daily, collateral reading. Both of his courses could 
have been easy, if he had allowed this, but Eddie did not think 
in terms of getting by, nor confine himself to his assignments. 
The courses were mere springboards for him to dive into a river 
of knowledge, and to swim as far as swiftly as he could. And 
he began swimming fast the moment he hit the water. 

But he became restless and dissatisfied, because he felt him- 
self to be bound and hemmed in, restricted on a long, daily 
grind, and very lonely. He was not making friends on campus, 
and none of the fraternities found out about him, and sought 
him out. He met no girls, even though they were like a swarm 
on campus, and he could not walk about so long as five minutes 
without seeing one or more, even a bevy of them. For many 
others, tlie campus appeared to be such a friendly place, but for 
him it was lonely. He attended classes, and sometimes went to 
Harper Library for books, or to read and study there for a few 
hours. 

Eddie was overstimulated intellectually, and otherwise locked 
up in himself. His full release came from his mind and the 
physical activity which was required as part of his duties as a 
filling station attendant. He was happy, and would have known 
that he was, had he only allowed himself to do so. However, he 
could not do this. He kept thinking that he ought to be bid by a 
frat, and know club girls who were popular and sought after, 
and he ought to be going to dances and parties, and be recog- 
nized as somebody, and he ought to be known as having been a 
pretty damned good Catholic high school athlete, and damned 
promising varsity material; he ought to be in the swing of things, 
socially. ^ 
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But he didn’t know how to make any of this happen, and he 
knew that if he were to be living such a student life, he couldn't 
study as much, and he would have to sacrifice precious time. 
And he didn't think he could like fraternity boys, and campus 
big shots as he liked Peter Moore and Abe Lustig, and he 
couldn't value a big boy like Fox, because he was a dumb center 
and a frat man, or guys who were somebody because they had 
cars and money to blow, maybe raccoon coats, and clothes bought 
at the Hub, Rothschild’s, Marshall Field’s, or one of the other 
best places down in the Loop, because they had an old man who 
was in' the bucks, and he couldn't value and like guys who sat 
next to him in the classroom and walked by him on campus as 
though he were an Eskimo whom they'd never seen before, and 
he couldn't value rich boys who would treat him like an un- 
wanted Polack or inferior if they knew the story of his family 
and how his father had died, just about a pauper, and he couldn't 
like the frat boys who dressed with careful carelessness, and 
shook hands with the college handshake as though they were 
bored, and let conceited and insulting words drop out of the side 
of their mouths. 

How could he like the girls he wanted, the snooty blondes, 
who looked at you and never saw you, the girls who liked you 
for your slow, affected, don't-care gait, your being the son of 
some man who was rich, your fraternity pin, your drawling tone 
of voice, your way of calling your old man the “Governor,” the 
“Pater,” the “Lord of the Exchequer,” your way of dancing as if 
it didn't, interest you, talking as if it were a condescension to 
speak. 

And yet he wanted such people to notice him. He wanted it 
because he had been part of it in grammar school and high 
school, and it was the world of those who were something and 
his was the world of those who weren't much. He wanted it 
because he had been ashamed of so much, of his grandmother 
smoking a pipe and not being able to read or write, of his mother 
dressing like the scrubwoman's cousin and his father driving 
a horse-and-wagon and not being a businessman, and dying like 
a sick pauper, of his aunt’s drinking and cursing, of his having 
had to graduate from high school without paying his senior 
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year s tuition, of the times he had not been wanted, had been 
ditched by other kids, not invited to parties, turned down when 
he phoned ^irls for dates, and of all the pretending that he and 
his family were more than they were, and were just like those 
who were better oflF. 

Only a week or two of the fall quarter went by before these 
shames of many years began to crop up in his thoughts, and he 
would think that he might be snubbed, and that all of those he 
knew, his old friends, the girls who had refused him dates, and 
had perhaps laughed at him, and many others, could laugh again 
because he was a student at the U but no difFerent socially. 

He had gotten As in the summer quarter, and Miss Patrick 
was praising him in class before the first week was enc^ed, and 
after the first quiz in History, Professor Carleton had looked at 
him, and told the class how very few of them wrote well enough 
for a college student, and he knew that Professor Carleton meant 
that he was one of the exceptions. Once in the classroom, his 
feelings of shame and inferiority, or, as Freud wrote, his “in- 
feriority complex,” were forgotten, and at times he’d forget 
himself, in thinking of the lecture or the questions on subjects 
under discussion. But after his interest in class, there was the 
emptiness he usually had when the bell rang. 

A few times, he stood in the crowd before Cobb Hall, and 
•heard snatches of talk about dates, dances, parties after the 
football games, and he wished he were not at the University. He 
told himself that he didnk belong where he was. But he quickly 
corrected himself. He didn’t belong with the frat boys, club 
girls, at parties and in the campus social life. He should give up 
hoping, and come here to study, and learn with drive, and stun 
them, anybody and everybody, by forcing them to recognize 
him. 

But he was sliding away from a boyhood feeling of showing 
them, and he was developing a strong power drive. What he 
was beginning to tell himself was that he would find, and 
develop, grow, have power within himself, and that he would 
win the world with power. It was the growing of sinews of 
emotions and will in his own character; it was the strength to be 
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more alone with himself; it was a force of mind and energy. 
The first surgings of this he had felt, faintly and episodically. 

In the history class. Professor Carleton had begyn with the 
French Revolution. The lectures and reading overexcited Eddie, 
and he was living the violent grandeur of those days, wishing 
that he had been alive at that time, wondering if he would 
have been brave enough, and what he would have done, what 
his place in history would have been. 

The French Revolution as it was described and analyzed in 
class and in Eddie’s readings, cleared his mind of platitudes, 
fragmented impressions, like torn bits of old letters or notebooks, 
remembered cliches and lurid, melodramatic scenes of unmoti- 
vated mob violence and senseless, savage murder and brutality. 
Eddie’s notions of the French Revolution had come from A Tale 
of Two Cities, and Rafael Sabatini’s Scaramouche, his history 
lessons in third year of high school, and scraps of remembered 
allegations and facts from newspapers, magazines, and movies. 
And he had thought of the French Revolution as an outburst of 
mob violence and of feeling against the Church, which had re- 
sulted in persecutions. Napoleon he had seen separately from the 
Revolution, and he’d never thought much of a connection. But 
he’d never tliought much, or scarcely at all, of the French Revo- 
lution until he matriculated at the University. Eddie had few real 
ideas about history, but a fair number of generalities, prejudices, 
distorted impressions, and subjective admirations and antipa- 
thies, and these, like odds and ends stuffed into an attic, were what 
history had meant to him. This in spite of the fact that he had 
acquired, mostly in a random and unintended fashion, much 
information about the events of history, dates, facts, chronological 
sequences. He had seen history as beyond him, solemnly dra- 
matic and in books which usually had a dull colored binding. He 
was only in the process of losing this preconception when he 
began to take Professor Carleton’s course. And his awake/ iing 
memory was one of the most important events of his life. It was 
something which was happening every day, and which had 
been happening for over a year. And because of it, he was able to 
bear the strain, the grind, the restraint, the loneliness of his life 
better Aan he otherwise could have. The youth with thick 
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glasses, and a touch of wonder in the far-away, dreamy, absent- 
mindedness of his weak eyes, with curly hair and a thin boyish 
face, who looked far too young to show the determination sug- 
gested by his chin, or the sensuality which his lips bore witness 
to, came and went at the University, carrying his briefcase 
stuffed with books and notebooks, spoke little because he was too 
shy and didn’t know what to say, and was spoken to but little 
because he somehow didn’t inspire others to approach him, this 
youth Eddie Ryan, seemed like a dull grind, as innocent as he 
might be uninteresting. 

Eddie was growing. The roots of his growth were beginning 
to push up into his consciousness, and break through, as into 
sunlight and air. He was expanding from within. Eddie was 
becoming a new, a different Eddie. And also, as he grew, his 
loneliness could only become more poignant. Growth could only 
separate him more from those he had known who were not grow- 
ing. 

And Eddie was having sex on his mind too much. He could 
fight sex impulses in himself for years, until he got married, 
couldn’t he? 

But how did he know that he ever would get married? 
Judging by his whopping successes in getting dates, how could 
he describe his future prospects as promising, or should they 
even be considered as prospects at all? Whatever the prospects 
were, marriage was and would have to remain years off in the 
future. How could he not go nuts if he should have to practice 
celibacy all these years? And if he shouldn’t, or didn’t, then he’d 
be guilty of a mortal sin. This was clear, beyond all doubt, and 
there were no moderating circumstances. But merely to think of 
this put him into a slough of gloom. 

It was hard, damn hard, too damned hard to be a Catholic, 
and he found himself wishing, as he had often wished in boyhood 
days when he’d been tormented by the fear of having made a 
bad confession, that he weren’t a Catholic. It was harder to be a 
Catholic because you knew, too clearly, the lines between what 
was and what wasn’t a mortal sin. This was why he some- 
times fell into his dark moods, and became so glum and gloomy 
and full of pessimism. He knew too clearly the difference be- 
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tween a sin and what wasn’t a sin, and between a mortal sin 
and a venial sin. He knew what he should do, and what he 
shouldn’t do. And how could you live and avoid occasions of 
sin? If you didn’t avoid them, you were, sure as hell and high 
water, going to commit sin, at least he was. And if he did avoid 
them, he would commit sins of thought and desire, and these, 
also, could be mortal sins. 

It was sex, the sixth commandment. Thou shalt not commie 
adultery. It set you in a battle with yourself, and you never 
won it, or lost, either. The war didn’t stop, and forgetting was 
only a truce. 

Eddie knew that it was best not to think of the whole question, 
and that was what he tried to do. Whenever he was able to 
throw himself totally into study, he succeeded, but that wasn’t 
always possible, not for him, or, perhaps, not yet. Here was one 
of his problems, the batde of his own will over himself. He had 
to make his mind obey his will, and he wasn’t a saint, and 
knew that he never would be one. 

He didn’t only daydream of girls and love, romance, and of 
“The desire of the moth for the star,” but, also of sex and laying 
a girl, except, no, he didn’t like the word “laying.” What sub- 
stitute did he like? He didn’t know, he couldn’t be sure. 

And every night, he saw the girls go by, alone, or sometimes in 
pairs, walking slowly, not strolling, but merely taking slow, very 
slow steps, as though they didn’t at all want to be walking, and 
had no place to go, no destination. The way they walked was 
like wearing a red light, and he guessed this made it easier for 
guys to approach them, and it was a means of attracting the 
attention of men in the cars always zooming by on Michigan 
Avenue. By eight o’clock, they started coming out, and as the 
clock ticked close to eight, he’d start to get a little nervously 
distracted, and he’d begin looking up from his books, wanthig 
to see them outside, hoping for something, to happen by chance, 
or just to happen, half-thinking that maybe he’d speak to one, 
and tell her “Yes, Babe, come back at midnight and stay right 
there on the sidewalk, and 111 be ready. Babe, ready to get right 
out of my shoes.” 
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He kept imagining himself doing this, and getting it done and 
over with, so he could concentrate more easily on study. He 
didn’t do it^Night after night passed. He still didn’t do it. The 
fact that it would be a sin was not the only reason why he 
didn't, and he was inclined to believe that the fear of sin was 
the least of the reasons. A venereal disease, the clap or syphilis, 
would be a lousy kind of bad luck to catch, and he was afraid 
of that kind of bad luck, especially of syphilis. There was 
safety and he kept meaning to buy some Merry Widows at a 
drugstore and he’d forget, or be too embarrassed at the prospect 
of walking into a drugstore and asking for them. 

And wouldn’t it be sordid, paying, getting, getting oflF? And 
he didn’t do it, but only thought of it, imagined it happening, 
planned to do it and then he couldn’t, and he’d be breathless 
and sweating under the armpits, and his heart would start up 
like an overworked engine, palpitating, and he’d be helpless, 
like someone afraid of ghosts, like a hick, a yokel, helpless, 
quivering, and almost dizzy. It would go, he’d relax, resume 
his studying, and be glad and proud of himself. 

There was masturbation, but he’d beat that, and stopped it 
before he was twenty-one, and that was one of his best victories, 
because it had used to leave him disgusted as well as ashamed 
and guilty about a mortal sin. 

A few of the girls became recognizable; they were regulars, on 
a beat. One was the little, light tan one with the shabby white 
collar on her cloth coat, and the pointed nose, the black bobbed 
hair and bangs. Slie was «ilmost a beauty, and she’d come every 
night, sometimes with a taller, darker, blacker one who wore a 
black cloth coat and high, high heels that made it difficult for 
her to walk, and funny to watch. The littler one, when alone, or 
else the two of them, would stand outside, near the corner, and 
wait, with their eyes peeled on the passing automobiles. 

The sight of the two prostitutes waiting to be picked up would 
work upon his blood and titillate him. He would try to keep his 
eyes on his book, but he kept watching, and hoping that the 
pickup would happen very quickly. It usually did, but on a 

couple of nights, the wait was about a half-hour, and Eddie was 
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distracted with interest. But he was more sad with pity than he 
was excited as the two of them stood in the dim glare of light 
from the station sign, and the automobiles hpmmed and 
hummed, and the girls waited, shifting their weight from foot 
to foot, turning their heads, moving a few feet in one or the 
other direction, tapping a toe or heel on the sidewalk, swinging 
a pocketbook, gesturing, and waiting before the eyes of every 
passing stranger who must have known on sight that they were 
two whores waiting for trade. If they turned toward the station, 
hc*d avert his glance in strangely shy embarrassment, and he’d 
wish for the pickup to happen quickly, immediately. The sight of 
them would pull at him, until he was helplessly sorry and sad, 
and full of a pity that he couldn’t very well express. 

And there were others, a hefty blonde, middle-aged and 
hideously made-up; a skinny white girl who seemed to him sad 
to the marrow of her bones; a kinky-haired, buxom black girl who 
wore a white fur piece and looked somewhat like a dolled-up 
African savage; a fat white woman who always laughed loudly 
and coarsely; girls and women, pretty and otherwise, strangers 
he saw for a minute or less, whores in the night out to sell the use 
of their bodies and organs as he sold gasoline and motor oil. 

Gradually, he was becoming less physically affected and 
roused, and more moved and hurt by the sight of them. They 
were girls and women, and he wanted girls to be creatures who 
walked in sun and brightness and were the image of all the 
beauty of the world. They hurt him with the heavy impact of 
prosaic reality of life which seemed leaden with disillusionment. 

Thinking of the whores, seeing them, going home after he had 
closed the station, snatches of poetry, verses, lines, phrases would 
come to his mind. 

. . . she was made to bruise and bless 

Swift as the swallow along the rivers light. 

And many times, this line from Byron would run through his 
mind: 


With silence and tears. 
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There was one fact about Eddie Ryan which differentiated 
him from so many others, from most other people whom he 
knew, but Eddie didn t even think of it, didn’t know it or even 
perceive it as a fact. He couldn’t realize it as such. 

His mind and his emotions were more active than the minds 
and emotions of people he knew, more so than those of a 
majority of the students who sat in the same classrooms as he did. 
He was thinking more, feeling more, responding to others, to 
what he read, to what he heard said, to his own memories and 
flow of thoughts and feelings, without let-up, day after day. 
Nothing was casual to Eddie, and even the casual details of 
work, the people he serviced, the figure of a man or woman 
passing by on the sidewalk in front of the service station, people 
on a bus or an elevated train, an odd pronunciation of a word 
by a customer, a chance and unexpected remark, all this he was 
hearing, catching, absorbing, and soaking in like a sponge, and 
anything which he caught with his senses or which even flickered 
for an instant in his mind, could affect and influence him, 
awaken feelings like light flooding a room. Any human being can 
be so affected, but with many, powers of absorption close up. 
There are different intensities in people, and intensity is not a 
separate trait but rather a changing, an ever-changing energy of 
the consciousness, a force of response and of all the play of the 
living awareness of a pcison. 

Eddie’s intensity was not revealed in quick responses, but 
rather as a steady force of energy within himself. As such, it 
could deceive him and others. A few" years earlier, when he 
played end with St. Basil’s High School team, he had seemed so 
slow, one of the slowest men on the squad, yet in a game, he 
would always get where he should be in time, and when covering 
punts, he would be down the field, even on one of Kid Coyle’s 
fifty-yard boots. His intensity was like the unexpected speed he 
used to show on the gridiron. 
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His future. It meant and it would have to more than 
success and fame. It must be less of the world and more of 
himself soaring above and beyond the farthest star. 

And didn't this seem like a preposterous joke on a dark day 
in October, when the rain was cold and each drop hitting your 
face was like a mean sting. The visible world was a terrible 
swamp, the sky was dismal and the low clouds were streaked 
with dirt. People on the sidewalk seemed pathetic, and many 
hurried along. Open black umbrellas moved like toys simulating 
weirdness. The day was just miserable all around, and it made 
people look as miserable to him as he felt. 

He got off the bus at 42nd Street and Michigan Avenue, and 
walked with lowered head toward the station a block away, 
carrying his heavy briefcase, and thinking of the long damp 
hours that separated him from home, sleep, and the end of that 
long day. He was tired, and the dreariness of the day was settling 
inside him. 

Entering the station, he said “Hello" dully, Jameson's delayed 
return greeting sounded very grouchy to Eddie, and caused a 
brief sinking of his spirits. But he perked up with hope. The raw, 
mean day meant lots of time for himself. And the Old Man had 
the pot-bellied stove going, shedding warmth across the station. 
There’d be plenty of time for study this afternoon and evening. 
He went inside one of the closets to change to old clothes, and 
put on his company overalls. The room smelled of the old, used, 
oily and grease-smeared overalls which were hanging on the 
hooks. It was mildly depressing. Eddie hurriedly made the 
change of clothes, and came back into the station. 

The Old Man stood looking at the sodden day through the 
glass of the front door. Jame.son turned as Eddie walked forwaid, 
putting on his black-topped Rawlinson Company cap, bul didn't 
speak immediately. Catching an angry, but also hurt, stare in 
Jameson’s small gray eyes, Eddie’s thought was trapped in his 
mind for a moment. He had been thinking that Jameson was an 
old man. 
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“Come on, come on ” 

Eddie opened his mouth to speak, but the Old Man con- 
tinued: ^ 

“Youth! Ybu young fellows! I don’t know what the hells hap- 
pening to this damned world.” 

“What’s the matter?” Eddie asked, finding his tongue. 

The Old Man scowled but was silent. Eddie could feel himself 
getting tense with anger. His lips stiffened, he was pale, and he 
could almost feel his self-control ebbing out of him. 

“Don’t be so lazy, goddamn, shake a leg!” 

“What the hell. . . .” 

“Oh, here, take the money. Everything’s done. Take this,” 
Jameson said with an intolerant lack of patience; he handed his 
belt and money changer to Eddie. 

What could he say of the man’s conduct when it was so 
inexplicable, and utterly unexpected. He buckled the belt on 
and Jameson shoved a roll of dirty bills at him. 

“I don’t know how you’d manage without me to protect you.” 

“What did I do?” asked Eddie. 

“You don’t watch your business. You don’t watch what you’re 
doing.” 

“I do too!” 

The Old Man stuck a hand into a striped overall pocket in the 
back by the right hip, and drew ^orth the cap of a gas tank, dull 
with lack of polish and marked >^ith tinges and touches of rust. 

“What’s this?” he snapped. 

“VMicrc did it come from?” 

“Where did it come from? Where in hell do you think? Where 
did I get that? It fell out of the sky like a hailstone or chip off a 
comet, I guess.” 

“You don’t have to get so damned cranky,” Eddie said. 

“Who the hell you talking to?” Jameson blew out loudly and 
his anger was a simulation of meanness. 

Eddie didn’t want to call the Old Man. He was afraid. Maybe 
he was. His growing loss of control was like vertigo. 

The pau‘ e between them was but an instant. 

A honking horn jarred both of them out of the quarrel and into 
a reawarencss of their duties as Rawlinson employees. The Old 
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Man started to belabor Eddie for not being on the ball, then shut 
up and turned to run out to the waiting dark-colored automobile, 
the make unrecognizable from where Eddie stood. 

Eddie took a couple of quick steps, then brought fds right foot 
down hard on the stone floor, and stood rigidly still. 

—Why the goddamn . . . 

nrhe goddamned Old Fartl** Eddie let out in a rage. 

Eddie s blasphemous outburst was like an explosive release. 

The Old Man was pumping ordinary gas into the black car. He 
came rushing in with two dollars which he handed to Eddie. 

“Seven gallons,” he said. 

Eddie gave him the change, and Jameson hurried out to the 
customer. 

Eddie stood in a confusion of distress. He didn’t know what 
to say next to Jameson, or what the Old Man would say. He 
didn’t want to have more hard words but he might have to. And 
if not now. then another time. 

Sad resolution was forming in his mind as the Old Man came 
back into the station and the dark car drove out of the driveway. 

“I have to hurry now and do some shopping. I made out the 
audit. Watch your change.” 

‘Tes,” Eddie muttered, half under his breath; Jameson's voice 
had been crisp and curt, but with pathos. 

The Old Man had crossed the station, and he disappeared into 
the little toilet room opposite the front door. 

Soon, Eddie heard water running in the sink behind the closed 
door of the toilet. The Old Mjin would be out of the station 
pretty quickly, in a few minutes. Eddie, almost nervously, 
wanted him out. He never did feel fully at ease with Jameson, 
and every day, on reporting for duty here at the station, he 
would be in the same kind of state of uncertainty and em- 
barrassment about his job and the Old Man, but some days it 
would he more, others less. Something was missing betw- cn 
him and the Old Man. Jameson had the jump on him, and took 
authority into his own hands, although they were now equal in 
status and position, and they shared responsibility for the way 
this station was run. 

But Jameson took over and acted like the boss, and would 
never listen to Eddie, but rather told him what to do. This re- 
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lationship gnawed at Eddie in a small but persistent manner. 
For long, he'd wanted to change it, and didn't know how. There 
were Jameson's feelings. 

It was postponed, Eddie thought, hearing the water still run- 
ning in the wash bowl. He was half regretful. 

He could tell himself: 

—Wait, the day will come. 

But Jameson liked him. That voice of his, a moment ago, was 
not without hurt, the pained hurt which had become a mark of 
life, like the indelible sign of confirmation on the soul. 

There was a wrench of what was more than sorrow, or pain, or 
sadness: it was a wrench of life, a wrench because of what life 
should not be. 

An automobile drove in to be serviced, and Eddie harried out 
to it. 

He was glad for several successive ears, which prevented more 
talk with the Old Man. Jameson called a “So long” to him as 
though there had been no scene, and Eddie believed that he was 
passing the episode off into forgetfulness as he talked a heavy- 
set, frowning man into having his Oldsmobile drained. 

Eddie caught a glimpse of Jameson trudging oflE along the dirty 
slickness of the wet sidewalk, a little man growing slowly more 
dim in a gradually increasing distance of oppressive, dismal, 
dirty day. A man walking, an old man walking away from work, 
on a day when all the dreams of the world had died the death of 
vanishing shadows. The world was heavy with itself. 

But Eddie had a crankcase to drain. 

A pelting rain came down from a sky which was sagging with 
its own useless weight of leaden time, and loosened on him the 
careless insulting power of wind and weather and of what went 
on separate from all the dreams of youth, the desire to hope, to 
believe: 

That nothing walks on aimless feet 

And that, particularly, Eddie Ryan wouldn’t walk on aimless 
feet. And not walking on aimless feet, as Jameson walked, he 
would carry within himself: 

The mighty hopes that make us men. 
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He wanted to keep feeling like that; but being drenched, he 
had the feeling of being very dirty. He quickly washed his 
grimy hands, changed clothes, overalls, and shoes; ^ he kept an 
extra pair of old shoes for such emergencies as this. 

The station was warm, and Eddie’s depression melted in the 
heat which radiated from the pot-bellied stove. 

If little things tried his very soul, what could he and all his 
hopes be worth? It was merely a miserable and rainy day, getting 
dark early. 

Eddie studied history, but his interest was neither as quick nor 
as keen as it had been during the previous weeks. In Professor 
Carleton’s class, they had covered the French Revolution, Na- 
poleon and his fall, and had gone on to the Congress of Vienna, 
the Holy Alliance, and the period of conservative reaction which 
had set in upon Europe after the Battle of Waterloo. The image 
of Napoleon was in his mind, and thoughts of lessons concluded 
lingered in his memory because they had dealt with the Emperor. 

When the Revolution broke out, Bonaparte was only twenty. 

The afternoon light had all but faded into the murkiness of 
premature October darkness. Eddie had switched on the station 
lights, inside and outside, including the overhead Rawlinson sign 
at the edge of the driveway by 43rd Street. The rain had 
slackened into a slow, pitiless, steady, silent drizzle. The day 
seemed to be ending without even having begun. It was not 
night, but rather night had escaped the day, robbed it with a 
lack of concern, as cold as the rain had been; it had come too 
soon, and squashed day with a relentlessness that was like the 
extreme of unrelenting conquest. Darkness, ahead of sched\ilc, 
had expanded quickly, seeming to rob time of its qualities of 
being time, as death robbed men of the qualities of time. 

It was about seven minutes after four. It was unacceptably 
early. Lights went on in more windows along Michigan Avenue, 
not only to see by, but also to give brightness where a glow of 
life was sought. 

Eddie was studying, but with his mind resistant to full con- 
centration. After Napoleon, after la gloire, Eddie had believed 
that the next phase of European history, the Holy Alliance and 
Era of Mcttemich would sag in interest, and be too dull to ap- 
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peal to him. He*d expected that his will power would be tested, 
and he hadn’t been sure that he’d come through the test with his 
colors flyii^g at their highest. 

The 01d*Man had affected him because Eddie couldn’t un- 
derstand why Jameson had started lighting into him. You couldn’t 
say it had been fair. He had been ready to stand up to Jameson, 
and yes, he had stood up, and he was willing to forgive and 
forget; he had already done that. But the unfairness of the old 
guy, the way Jameson had snapped at him, kept cropping up 
in his mind. Not only didn’t he like to admit being hurt, but he 
feared that if you let anyone hurt you, that was a weakness in 
your armor. And Jameson had seemed to bother him. 

The way he behaved, he was letting the Old Man run him, lay 
out rules and instructions, boss him. To let someone order you 
around wasn’t a sign of strong character, and Eddie Ryan, 
Edward Arthur Ryan, must have, he had to have a strong char- 
acter. 

For a long time, weeks, since September, and perhaps even 
earlier, he’d had the feeling that there’d have to be a show- 
down. It was like fear, like weakness, his disinclination for the 
showdown. 

Thoughts like these, when he came to think of it, had come 
pretty often to his mind, and they kept coming back, and com- 
ing back, and he knew that sc oner or later something would 
have to happen, and something would have to be done about it. 
Putting thoughts like these out of his mind was only postpone- 
ment. And what he was postponing was the assertion of his own 
independence. 

Napoleon Bonaparte probably hadn’t been any taller than 
Jameson. Jameson was acting like a Little Napoleon with him. 

Eddie lowered his eyes to his book. 

And Napoleon Bonaparte lingered in his mind, a name, and an 
image more vague than a ghost, a ghostly hero who should have 
won. When the Battle of Waterloo had been reached in Professor 
Carleton’s course, Eddie had found himself wishing and hoping 
that Napoleon would be the victor. Then, for a moment, it was as 
though history had ended. He’d walked out of the classroom full 
of a brooding sadness, a sadness that was like a fog. Then hed 
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told himself that Napoleon had lost the Battle of Waterloo and 
had died in lonely far-oflF exile on St. Helena, but his glory was 
imperishable. Napoleon had won the battle of fame a^xd glory. 

He felt more about Napoleon than he thought, and he was 
still learning, and had much more to learn before he could 
think about Napoleon, or about many other historical figures, 
questions, theories, and issues before he could know many an- 
swers. 

And Napoleon was one of the figures in history about whom 
he wanted to learn more. You gave up hearing about Napoleon, 
and if you wanted to say that somebody was crazy, you could 
say that he thought he was Napoleon. That was how great 
Napoleon was. Of course, he believed that Napoleon had been 
maybe the greatest man who’d ever lived. And he liked Na- 
poleon the way you like some characters in history, and don’t 
like others. But he wanted to know why. The rise and even the 
fall of Napoleon absorbed and compelled his interest because it 
was so dramatic. 

It was a story of so much greatness and glory, of such a 
meteoric rise and sudden fall. Napoleon was Emperor of the 
French, and you liked the French, better than the English, or the 
Russians, or the Germans. It was that, and fighting against odds, 
and it w^as a fame and glory so far beyond what you could ever 
attain for yourself. 

Napoleon had just been Napoleon. Eddie wished he could be 
like that, that he could have energy and coldness, could work the 
way Napoleon could, and carve for himself a name as Napoleon 
had done. 

He wished that he could be a great man. 

Behind the ghost of Napoleon’s image lingering in his mind, 
there was the ghost of Eddie’s secret hopes and wishes of what 
he wanted to be. 

The last faintness of daylight had gone. It was dark like night 
and the cold drizzle continued, filling the dark air with dots and 
falling lines of gray. The cars went humming, honking, swishing 
by; some had skid chains, and left the echo of a monotonously 
ringing sound repeating itself with irregular frequency. The 
chains ding-ding-dinged in Eddie’s mind, and he was meaning- 
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lessly conscious of them as he continued to stand by the desk 
studying. The immediate scene, the part of the world where he 
was physic|illy present at these moments, was, like the friction 
of chains o\i the cement street, meaninglessly present in his 
consciousness. The real present was Europe of the Holy Alliance 
and the Restoration, and St. Helena where the once Emperor 
Napoleon lived on in guarded exile while his glory and his 
power were no more. Eddie was grasping at this past, at char- 
acters and events, and the meaning which it embodied. What 
had gone could not be brought back, Napoleons eve of glory, 
or the Europe which had been, before the Bastille was stormed 
on July 14, 1789. The illusion grew upon him that all of those 
years from 1789 to the death of Napoleon in 1821 had not 
vanished, totally and completely; they could be regained, awak- 
ened for him, as though he were and had been a spectator of the 
actual events of history which he was studying. 

There had been few cars to interrupt him. He had shaken the 
ashes in the stove and put in fresh coal. He ate a sandwich and 
washed it down with water. 

Soon, a black Ford two-seater coupe was driven into the 
station and parked. 

—What the hell’s he coming around for now? Eddie exclaimed 
to himself. 

Deacon, one of the two supervisors, had driven into the 
station. Looking up from the book on the desk, Eddie waited, 
but Deacon took his time— his usual delay before getting out of 
his car. He always seemed to fumble with something or other. 
Eddie believed that Dcf.^on had taken a correspondence school 
course in psychology and leadership. 

But Deacons psychological monkey business did make you 
nervous; the guy was a boss. 

He came from somewhere on the North Side, had started in 
pumping gas, and had been promoted to an inspector, a super- 
visor earning two hundred dollars a month, who visited a regular 
territory of stations daily, made up the money bag to be picked 
up by the armored truck, checked over the daily audit, jacked 
up the attendants, gave orders about keeping the stations clean if 
necessary, and performed supervisory functions. Deacon’s pro- 
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motion had been the consequence of drag, or so went the rumor, 
and Pat Keefe hadn’t had any use for him. Neither did some of 
the attendants. His manner was often snotty, and, .he ragged 
and kept on the tail of some of the men, but he didn’f turn in bad 
reports unless he believed positively that he had to do it. He 
was certain that all attendants sometimes pulled the pumps, that 
is, gave short measures of gasoline, but if this was kept within 
limits, he was like the three dumb monkeys. He himself had 
pulled the pumps, to make up shortages, or for a meal or an 
extra buck once in a while, and that was only human. But 
robbing, going root-tootin’ wild and gypping damned near every 
customer who came into a station, that was being a hog, and 
hogs belonged in the stockyards, not in a Rawlinson Service 
Station, fie regarded himself as regular, as regular a fellow as his 
job allowed. 

Deacon dragged out the fumbling in the Ford coupe, finally 
getting out of it, and walking tlie very short distance to the front 
door. 

“Hello, Ryan.” 

“Hello, Mr. Deacon.” 

The greetings were spoken as though with much cordiality, but 
were instinct with a lack of it. 

The supervisor was dressed to get a baggy stylish effect, and 
his dark gray suit and light gray top coat were loose-fitting. His 
gray hat was slanted to the right, with the brim turned down, 
and enhanced Deacon’s plain, angular and homely features with 
an air of personality; the rakish hat took away the sissy effect of 
his big, horn-rimmed glasses. 

Deacon was a young man who wore his clothes as part of his 
character and personality. He carried his conceit in tliesc clothes 
as much as he did in himself. He was slendc^r, taller than he 
seemed, and his gestures, carriage and walk were all singularly 
graceless. When he looked at some people, and definitely at 
Eddie Ryan, he appeared to be smirking and full of the contempt 
of superiority. 

After the greeting. Deacon stood for a short moment, as 
though powerful in the silence of his authority and position. 
Eddie waited, wondering what Deacon had on him, or was going 
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to gripe over and show himself to be a boss about. Deacon 
glanced about the station. It was clean and orderly. The Old Man 
always woijld have made sure to that, and Eddie didn’t have 
much to do m keeping the station in the proper condition. 

“Lousy night, ain’t it, Ryan.” 

“Yes, it is, Mr. Deacon,” Eddie said. 

—Why in hell are you out in it, snooping. 

“Excuse me, I got to take a good crap badly.’* 

Deacon said this as though he and Ryan were quite intimate, 
and the toilet were a common source of that intimacy. He 
crossed over to the toilet, and went inside. 

Eddie was almost disconcerted. While Deacon remained in the 
station, he must wait in suspended time, on g!iard that he did 
not say the wrong thing, and unable to escape the feeling that he 
was or might be under scrutiny as an accused or suspected em- 
ployee. His movements seemed uniiaiural, and he felt a caution 
and a guilt which was waiting about within him. 

The station, in one instant, became like foreign soil, and he 
like an alien who was there on suflFerance. His dignity shrank 
into a dwarfed monstrosity of ugliness in his spirit. 

For an instant, he felt small, close to nothing. 

Through the window, he saw the dreary night, the dark build- 
ings across the street, like shadows heavy with weight and 
material substance, broken by the rectangles of lighted windows, 
and a reflected play of moving shadowy light from a few passing 
automobiles. And with a slight adjustment of his glasses, he .saw 
the visible side of Michigan Avenue. His sense of loneliness was 
a discomu'ctedncss, a sense of s(?paration of everything before 
and about him. It was a feeling related to where he was and 
what he was. He was a stranger in what was so unstrange to him. 

Scarcely a minute had passed. But he resented its waste, even 
though it was only a minute. 

Eddie went back to his studv, and stood o\ er the de.sk, with a 
fountain pen in his hand, ready in case he wished to make any 
notes. 

Napoleon and Mettcrnich, Talle^Tand and Tsar Alexander, 
Louis XVIIT, and Stein, he kne v them better than he did Dea- 
con. And Paris, Vienna, London, Berlin, St. Petersburg, tliese 
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were more understandable to him than the comer of 43rd and 
Michigan. The minutes of life here on the corner were falling 
into the rainy night. But the minutes of life of all the men in the 
history he was studying had fallen away, too, as in ^ night. Only 
their minutes had fallen into history. What were these living 
minutes falling into? 

Napoleon, the minutes of his life had fallen, but not into 
darkness. 

The toilet door opened. A moment before, Eddie had heard 
the flushing sound of water. But he had heard it meaninglessly 
as a sound closed away from him, and echoing from a wall on 
the far side of his concentration. His nervousness and anger had 
quickly subsided, he feared that they would rise again, come 
upon him and beset him. 

“Ryan,” he heard, and the tone of Deacon s voice was a snotty 
one. 

Eddie turned from the desk, hoping that Deacon would have 
little to say, and would leave quickly. 

‘Tou do a lot of reading here in the station while you re on 
duty, don’t you?” 

“Studying, it s study for my courses at the University. Mr. Wood 
gave me permission to.” 

At the moment. Deacon didn’t like Ryan. The sight of Ryan 
reading had hit him when he’d opened the toilet door, and 
dislike had flared up, as paper will when a match is put to it. 
But Deacon knew that he must keep the controls on himself and 
stay in low gear. 

—I wish I had more men like Ryan in my stations, Mr. Wood 
had said two or three days ago. 

Deacon had noted that Mr. Wood never said anything like 
that about him, and he was doing a good job, while this kid Ryan 
hadn’t been with Rawlinson six months yet, or anyway no longer 
than that. Deacon didn’t see where in Hell Ryan was all that 
smart. What was he. Whirlwind Ryan? 

But he was uncertain about his attitude toward Ryan be- 
cause of Mr. Wood. Deacon’s respect and admiration for Mr. 
Wood were most genuine, and since last June, when Mr. Wood 
had come in to replace Pat Keefe, the new boss had shown 
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plenty of times that he had a lot of stuff on the ball. And he was 
a pretty keen judge of men. Deacon himself owed his pro- 
motion to ]^r. Wood. There was a man to look up to, and be 
guided by, flie first in Joe Deacon s life. His own father was a 
Presbyterian minister, and he smarted and burned with shame 
because of his father’s profession and name. To be known as “the 
minister s son” had pierced more deeply than had the taunt of 
“Four Eyes.” Deacon had cause for suffering such silent humili- 
ation. Boys whose fathers were businessmen, or lawyers or doc- 
tors could more easily be popular than he. Four-Eyed Deacon 
had two eyes to see with for himself and two more to see for 
his father and for God. So some of the boys spoke of him in 
Ravenswood and in various North Side neighborhoods. He 
had to prove over and over again that he was a regular kid, and 
not a goody-goody snitcher, but proof and demonstration did 
not always win him a place equal to that of many of the other 
boys. For the mere fact that he was a minister’s son could 
frighten many kids. He was a remote reminder of Hell’s fire, 
punishment, a walking inspiration to fear. He was Bad News 
from the Bible. 

None of the kids, who made of him a walking stigmatic, 
grasped the cniel unfairness heaped upon him. Joe was a threat, 
a warning, and reminder of the burning fires in Hell. 

—Aw, you can do it and get yimr old man, 1 mean Reverend 
Deacon, to pray you out of Hell and where’ll we be, gettin’ our 
asses burned all to blisters? 

Tommy Hope, undersized at twelve, told this to Joe in an 
alley when Joe was urging that a group of boys get three girls 
who would show what they had if the boys would do the same. 

Two days later, Joe Deacon had been told by a ten-year-old 
kid, who’d seen everything through a window, that Tommy Hope 
had arranged for the exposure party with the three girls in a 
basement, and had sworn everyone not to tell a word of it to 
Joe Deacon. He’d cursed Tommy Hope with every blasphemous 
and obscene word he knew, but retained a measure of con- 
trol; he hadn’t announced that he would drop-kick, punt-kick, 
and double-kick the living shit out of Tommy Hope, and then 
gone looking for him instantly. That was what he wanted to do. 
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“They just looked at each other, and Tommy Hope didn’t 
know what to do with his little dingle,” Young Newcastle, the 
kid, said. , 

Joe Deacon laughed meaningfully. ’ 

Young Newcastle gawked at Joe in slow-growing awe. 

“You mean, you, you . . 

“Weinie. IVe put my weinie where a weinie goes.” 

The awe became admiration. 

Joe Deacon crossed his legs, leaned against a strong wire 
fence, a homely boy with a mop of blond hair, and with the 
glasses he hated on his big nose. Joe could see, all right, that 
Young Newcastle, not a bad little goof, believed him, and 
didn’t at all suspect any bull or crap. How easy some kids could 
be fooled, and not only Young Newcastle, either. Tommy Hope 
would fall, hook, line, and sinker, and he’d be the biggest fish 
that Joe Deacon had hooked. 

Deacon’s uneven teeth showed momentarily in a harsh grin, 
the best he could do for a smile at that moment. Trying again, 
he couldn’t smile, or even grin. His features were merely 
twisted and distorted in a grimace that lasted no longer than a 
breath. 

“Yah gonna kick it outta him, Joe?” 

“Maybe. If he s worth it.” 

If he busted Tommy on the jaw, that would be the end of 
it, and he’d be respected. He was half-tempted, no, tempted to 
do it, bust the hope and hell out of Tommy Hope, but he knew 
he wouldn’t. Joe wasn’t afraid of Hope, but he was of his old 
man, and the Reverend John S. Deacon had administered three 
whalings to Joe, one per fight about which the Reverend had 
heard. Each whaling had been successively more severe than the 
previous one, and, as his father put it, he could decide which 
cheek he’d turn, the Lord’s cheek, or the Devil’s cheek, which 
was a back-end one. 

And Joe Deacon didn’t think he wanted those cheeks at the 
back end to burn any more. Not even the Devil would want that 
from his old man. Nor was it the fear of a burning backside 
alone that kept Tommy Hope from getting a poke on the nose 
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that wouldn't be anything to hope for. Joe wanted to do things 
differently. 

—The Loiji’s way, he gagged to himself. 

Not the Lbrd's way, really and truly, but the lording-it-over 
way, that was what he meant. 

He, Joe Deacon, didn’t want to be the lone wolf, the kid all 
by himself because his father was the Lord’s man, and once he 
made the kids understand that his father’s being a minister 
didn’t make him an advance J.C., the Lord, and that he had 
a harder time of it than they did, then everything would be dif- 
ferent, the way he wanted things to be. Then Tommy Hope 
would say he was sorry and apologize. And it would be Joe 
Deacon, not Tommy Hope. They wouldn’t know, none of the 
kids, that he’d batted an eyelash with any green-eyed jealousy. 
They’d see, or they’d think and believe, that it was nothing to 
Joe Deacon, a kid more important than they were, and not afraid, 
one hell of a hell of a hell of a minister’s son. 

Joe refrained from taking a solid poke at Tommy Hope, and 
Mrs. Hope, Tommy’s pain-in-the-neck, important-lady-of-church- 
affairs - and-everything mother, wouldn’t be coming to see his old 
man to find out, oh, dear, what had been done to her precious 
hope, Tommy. 

With a boy’s quickness to forget, Joe Deacon’s thoughts were 
all chortles. The joke was his; he owned it, all of it. The chortles 
came up out of him and he was loudly horselaughing, all the 
way down the alley. 

So he was “the minister’s son?” 

What was Tommy Hope? 

He horselaughed louder down the alley. 

Tommy Hope was “Mrs. Hope’s son.” 

He walked off, hands in pockets, peering with contempt at 
the street and the stones and rough-edged bricks of the build- 
ings, walking with no destination, beginning to dream of how he 
was going to make Tommy Hope pretty sad and weary, hope- 
less, and then, he was dreaming of growing up, his mind pushing 
time aside like a snowplow cleaning a street after a storm, and 
he was on a clean, clear street, v^alking along just like he owned 
it, and he did own it, because it was the street of his manhood. 
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He was striding now, and watch his smoke. He’d fart it out of 
his ass, smoke blown bull’s-eye into the nose of Tommy Hope. 

Before Joe Deacon reached that manhood, which he had becA 
so impatient for in his growing years, there were many more hard 
and hurting experiences. Not until he was crowding his nine- 
teenth birthday did Joe Deacon lose the stigmata of “the minis- 
ter’s son.” This was success, big success for him. He gained ac- 
ceptance among many of his own age. It w'as what he had been 
impat/ently waiting for, his goal, and his achievement. And 
overnight his father changed like a tire going flat, and Reverend 
Deacon wasn’t the minister who could whale those back-end 
cheeses red now. He was a man gone meek in the not-too-profit- 
able service of God, fussy, always repeating himself with the 
same jokes, the same sermons, the same conversation at the 
table, a minister gone bald and slack of muscle, and exuding 
failure in life as though it were an odor of stale food. And he 
had, in short pants, sometimes been terrified by his father, and 
for reasons other than the whalings on the cheeks; his father 
had spoken as Joe imagined God would have; his father had 
spoken God’s words of doom, of that awful last Day of Judgment, 
and of the burning punishment that the sinner would suffer, 
forever and forever and forever always, which was eternity. 
While still young, Joe heard too many sermons of his father, 
and ^hen the Reverend John S. Deacon was brimful of hell-fire 
and the damnation of predestination. At that time, Reverend 
John S. Deacon was in posse.ssion of brown hair so dark that it 
looked black; he was about an inch or so above medium height, 
with a fleshy body and a face which was slack and frequently 
set in fro'vns. When he stood before the lectern, the frowns 
and scowls were as though they had become solidified grimness, 
and a number of the brethren and sisters felt from warm to hot 
at the sight of him. The usual attendance ranged from seven! v- 
five to three-fifty, and an occa.sional four hundred, and the pro 
portion of those who were pre-affected by the sight of the man of 
cloth, even before he began his sermon, was correspondingly 
changing. The sermons of that time had the brethren and sisters 
feeling “the everlasting bonfire.” Joe Deacon’s soul burned every 
Sunday, and it burned when the Reverend talked about his 
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sermons and practiced them. Joe felt as did the boys and girls 
who called him “the minister s son.” 

In Chic^o and its suburbs, the Devil took advantage of 
Reverend J<fhn S. Deacon's fiery thunder of words about the 
heat in the nether geography of eternity. Satan pulled the breth- 
ren and sisters away from Sunday morning church services. The 
attendance gradually curved downward, as though toward Hell. 
And the Reverend stoked the fires with more sticks, and more 
sticks, until one could have wondered if God were creating 
sufficient sticks to supply the timber wood for the roaring flames 
of the Reverend John S. Deacon’s holocaust in Hell. He com- 
plained and lamented the abandonment of God as exemplified in 
the decline of his Sunday church attendance. 

The Reverend’s ambitions were lofty. In order to fulfill their 
loftiness, he would have to loft himself. He would be the kind 
of man who lofted himself to loftiness. 

—Oh, I say, my brothers, and I say to you, my sisters, look 
up, look up to God. 

This was one of his favorite means of making his sermons 
an inspiration, of imbuing them with the loftiness which he saw 
as his mission, his vocation, his role, his dedication, and the es- 
sence of all that he was preaching and all for which he lived. 

When he would utter this sentence in a sermon, as he did so 
often, he would lift shining eyes to the ceiling as though he 
were seeing through it, and his vision extended to the throne of 
the Maker of men and the Dispenser of their fates and destinies. 
And his fleshy face wo>ild shine, too, with the benignity of a 
man who was shining in the divine grace of God. His voice 
would quaver and the very words seemed to shake with grati- 
tude to the God who would save the soul of Reverend Deacon 
himself, the stoker of souls for the blazing blisters of Hell. 

He would become more of this earth as he lofted himself 
through the process of time that was moving as mercilessly as 
Hell’s fires were burning, moving mercilessly to the Day of Judg- 
ment, when the lofty would be in loftiness and the rest would 
be but the timber for flames the like of which had never been 
seen by human eyes on the earth that God had given for man 
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during liis life of sinning and strutting where vanity was vanity 
and all was that same, sure, selfsure vanity. 

He would loft to a better church, a richer one, and ^ to a higher 
position, and his bank account would loft as would Lis home and 
the black suits which he wore. 

But the Reverend Deacon did not loft himself from these 
lesser lof tings to higher loftiness; he brooded, and he worried, 
and fell into long depths of silence. 

The brethren and sisters became fewer, and the collections at 
Sunday services jingled in deadly muted monotony. 

The Reverend Deacon’s home did not become Hell, or like 
Hell, under the circumstances of diminishing returns, but neither 
was it Heaven. It was the home of a minister who was growing 
poorer. 

In addition to his own, there were four other mouths to feed, 
appearances to be kept up, and Reverend Deac'on found life 
unloftily annoying. Duty was duty and man had his duty, just 
as woman had her duties. That was God’s will and God’s way. 
The wife who didn’t look after home and hearth and kith and 
kin, could surely look forward to that coming day of burning 
days, and the wife of Reverend John S. Deacon must perform 
her wifely duties according to those ways and that Will of God, 
and thus, she must obey and serve Reverend Deacon and not 
complain. He told her that before she ever complained, she 
should think of the Armenians. 

—They are starving, dear Martha. 

Mrs. Deacon .spoke of this subject, the starving Armenians, to 
.several of the ladies at a church .social, but one of them, Mrs. 
Haggcr.shrift, said that her sister’s .sister-in-law, Gladys Bell Man- 
sonby, was married to an Armenian and he owncid three six-flat 
apartment buildings. And he w'a.sn’t starving and if you saw 
Gladys Bell, you wouldn’t say that an Armenian starves his wife. 
Mrs. Deacon told the family of this at the dinner table, the Rever- 
end, Joe, his kid brother Calvin, and the snot-nose kid sister, 
Hester, but the Reverend didn’t approve of a woman of good 
American background and heritage marrying an Armenian. 

“Why are they starving the Armenians?” Hester a.sked. 

“I suppose God wants them to starve.” 
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“God doesn’t want anybody to starve.” 

“Then why doesn’t He give the starving Armenians something 
to eat, Pap§?” Calvin asked. 

“When you die maybe you can ask God,” the father said. 

“I’ll ask Him,” Hester said. 

Reverend Deacon, who was in his shirt sleeves, looked at the 
dark-haired little girl with the shiny, fine, saucy eyes; obviously 
wanting to say something authoritative and reprimanding, he 
didn’t speak and almost smiled. 

They were eating fried hamburger steak and fried potatoes; it 
was food, and probably good for the soul of every member of the 
family, because it wasn’t very appetizing, and when eaten, it 
was not the source of any pleasure. Hamburger was cheap, and 
that was why it was on their plain table. And they ate it, falling 
into a dreary silence, as so often they did while partaking of 
God’s victuals. 

Mrs. Deacon was a dreary woman sitting at the dreary family 
table. She had begun to grow stout and her days were spent 
in the same round of domestic chores to be attended to, and 
church tasks which her husband assigned to her. She did one 
thing after another, as she always said, and that was more or 
less her life, one thing after another. Mrs. Deacon was not an 
unhappy woman, precisely, nor was she a happy one either. On 
her round face there sat an expression of dull contentment. How- 
ever, this was but a mask, and the feeling which it vaguely re- 
flected, was a deception. A woman cannot live without either joy 
or sorrow, except at the price of her nature going dry. She must 
feel, have feeling in her life, or else she becomes a woman whose 
nature is full of dry sand where there could have been bub- 
bling springs. And although her features were placidly resting 
in a cast of dull contentment, the dry sand in her was suggested 
by the pouting tenseness of her closed lips, and the lackluster 
of her eyes. She had married because of her mother’s desperate 
fear that she miss out and become an old maid, as much as 
for any other reason, and she had never come to know what 
she wanted in life, or what she might be like. Reverend Dea- 
con treated her as a servant mere than a wife, and the children 
were not close to her. She couldn’t be close to herself. 
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As circumstances worsened, and the Reverend drove away 
his Christian sheep with words of fire and brimstone, his wife 
would whine and complain, and then subside in^p meekness. 
He would blame his wife and family, and take H)ut on them 
his disappointment, but this did not improve his lot, and a crisis 
was upon him. If he continued as he had been doing, he would 
burn into ashes his means of livelihood, and then what chance 
had he to loft himself? He hjid to sloke the fires of Hell or else 
become a seedy minister, blistered by the flames of the fire he 
made and kept ablaze with the souls of others. lie was in dangc'r 
of burning himself up. 

Thus, the practical sense of the Reverend Deacon asserted it- 
self, and he gradually shifted from the agonies of damnation to 
the God of service and success and the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. The gradual change of the minister-father was a bane 
and a boon to the family. Iledl hissed less, andi he practiced 
unctuous smiles more frequently. He talked more of service and 
success, and less of the souls burned like black, destroyed flesh 
in flame. Economic circumstances slowly improved in a new 
church, and Reverend Deacon was away from home more often, 
doing his duty by trying to associate with businessmen, speaking, 
usually for fees of $25 to $50, and trying his new, modern, up-to- 
date means of lofting himself. 

Joe Deacon worked at odd jobs after school while attending 
high school on the North Side, almost was drafted to fight in 
the war, got a job in a Rawlinson service station when he was 
twenty, and at twentv-eight he was the Deacfm who came out 
of the toilet while Eddie was studving history, and the October 
darkness was full of cold drizzle and a rawness which was un- 
comfortable to human beings. 

He livt^l in his own apartment, and his family had moved to 
Aurora, Illinois, where his bald-headed father was still striving 
to loft himself, increased weight and all. Joe finally found it i.-'.e- 
ful to be a “minister's son. ' This had helped him get his job 
with Rawlinson and to advance from the ranks. In Mr. Wood, 
he had met a man whom he could admire and look up to as he'd 
been unable to look up to his own father. 

He was no longer ashamed of his father, especially since the 
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Reverend Deacon was in Aurora, Illinois, and the old man had, 
at last, made a little headway in becoming somebody more than 
just average. 

The twist •of Deacon’s thick lips was derisive, but not quite 
the sneer it could be taken for. And it was defensive derision. 
Deacon scarcely knew Eddie, and the general impression of the 
latter, in the main office, suggested that he was a good, clean 
young fellow, a boy scout. Deacon, recalling that boy scouts 
were ambitious, eager to succeed, and accepting most of boy 
scouting except for notions of purity, temperance, and sexual 
continence, was afraid that Eddie would be what he himself 
secretly might want to be, and become what he should become. 

“What’s in the book, Ryan?” 

“History.” 

The derision became a sneer, but Deacon changed this quickly 
to an insipid grin which was not without contempt. History, the 
idea of history vaguely aggravated Deacon, as it often does 
those who are lacking in sufficient education, and especially 
when they are coming up in the world. Deacon was such a one. 
A high school graduate only, who had wasted his natural bright- 
ness and protected himself from being considered a goof or a 
sissy, he harbored a hidden rancor against history and many 
other subjects of knowledge which excited the highbrows, be- 
cause they weren’t regular fellows. Of what use was history, 
and would it help you get ahead in the world? His attitude was 
not unusual, and was caused by fear and a limitation of confi- 
dence in himself. History was linked with his boyhood days and 
the Bible, as his father had spoken of and preached about the 
Old and the New Testaments, and in history where there were 
so many famous and brave men that he felt small merely think- 
ing of it. These attitudes were very vague, and thus more than 
half lost from his mind, but his fear of history became derision 
of and antipathy to Eddie, and he walked across the service 
station to look at Eddie’s opened book and notebook in a mood 
of disdain which had no foundation other than sunken fear. 

Eddie wished that Deacon would leave, and apprehensively 
wondered what was coming. 

“Mettemich,” Deacon exclaimed in a loud dismissal of the 
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Austrian statesman and diplomat, or of history, or of study, or 
of Eddie, or of something. 

“He dominated the period after the downfall an4 abdication 
of Napoleon, and you can’t understand what happened to Europe 
in the nineteenth century unless you know something about 
Mettemich,” Eddie said. 

“How much gas and oil did he sell?” Deacon asked, each 
word a slicing cut. 

Eddie was gripped with a hard silence. He couldn’t answer 
and he could feel himself rising to a fighting mood. 

“Nobody in our outfit is against you getting your education, 
Ryan,” Deacon said, falling into an easy insincere smile while 
his dark (\ves were searching. “But be sure you tend to business 
h('re on the job. Do that and we’ll get along and have no trouble.” 

“I tend to business,” Eddie said, flustered. 

“I didn’t say you didn’t. I’m just saying to be sure and keep on 
doing it. We want to take first place here in the city. It’s good 
for all of us if we do. You can see that?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, so long.” 

Deacon slouched out of the station and slowly went the short 
distance to his car. 

Eddie had mumbled a “Goodbye,” and stood still for a few 
dumfounded seconds. His anger was suppressed and he wanted 
to let go with it. 

Before Deacon stepped on the starter to drive out of the 
station Eddie went back to the desk and bent over the text- 
book, as though resuming his studying. lie read words, but their 
meaning didn’t register. 

Deacon drove out of the station. Eddie heard the engine. 

Eddie glanced up the moment he thought that Deacon’s car 
was gone. He saw the slanting rain, grayish in the station 
lights. 

Deacon was gone. 

Eddie drew a nickel out of his money changer, and went to 
the telephone by the side door. It wasn’t a dial phone. He 
dropped his nickel in, gave the number, heard the sound of 
the ringing, and a cheery masculine voice answered: 
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“Brennan, Station 108 . . ” 

“Ryan,” Eddie cut in. 

“Oh, heljo, how are you, Ryan?” 

“All right} Brennan. Deacon’s out snooping. He left here, going 
south.” 

“Thanks. I’ll watch and pass the word on, Ryan. So long.” 

“So long.” 

Eddie went back to his history textbook to study. 

V 

The cold drizzle dried and ceased in a rough wind that made 
the cold a blowing force and banged the Rawlinson Oil and 
Refining sign. There were very few customers, and the volume 
of traffic on Michigan Avenue was small. At moments, Eddie, 
bent over his book, heard only the wind and the banging of the 
sign. Two or three of the girls came out, but quickly disappeared. 
Eddie caught the loneliness of the scene made desolate by wind 
and cold. Time scarcely moved while the wind roared with un- 
subdued fury until its force was spent and silenced against bush 
and stone. 

And Eddie studied. 

Napoleon had died in hitter exile on St. Helena. Waves must 
have smashed against the stones of that island lost in an ocean 
of water and an ocean of history; and the winds must have 
screamed across St. Helena as though in literal mockery. 

Napoleon had heard many winds loud with the rage of ocean 
storms, but their vehemence and shattering roar had only been 
the shame of the silence of history. 

That was defeat, a silence full of shame that had no noise, 
no blast, no screech or scream from the depths of the world, no 
hording humans, a silence no explosion of the spheres could 
penetrate. 

Defeat was death with the heart pumping, blood flowing, eyes 
open and all of the senses, organs, functions, muscles, all of a 
man functioning in life. 

On St. Helena, Napoleon must have heard the wind, and 
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heard the ocean waves rushing and breaking on rocky shores, 
and he must have heard the silence of history. 

Eddie thought of the phrase, “the silence of histOI7^*' And he 
heard the clang-banging of the Rawlinson sign, aftd the hard 
blowing and whizzing of the mass of wind. He was in the silence 
of history. And so was Deacon and old man Jameson, and his 
family, his grandmother, and uncles and aunt, and his dead 
father, and all of them, the dead and the living. 

—Deacon isn't Napoleon, Eddie told himself as a Packard 
drove into the station. 

Rushing out to service the customer, a fancily dressed Negro, 
Eddie felt the cold prongs of the wind. He pumped ten gallons 
of gasoline into the car. 

He was far away from history. 

Maybe he was only a gas station attendant. 

Eddie couldn't sell any oil, collected, walked back into the 
station, while the sign still slammed and rattled and the wind 
whined inhumanly. 

Why did he think he could break the thick silence of history? 



chapter Eleven 


I 


Efldie was fed up. He couldn't go on as he had been doing. He 
must have a change. 

When he would wake up, his head still tliick with the tiredness 
of sleep, this was how he thought. 

His grandmother had been saying to him, and often: 

—Son, you’re studying too hard to be a scholar. Sure, and you 
don’t want to be getting yourself sick. 

Eddie’s Uncle Larry had gotten a job, which, by then, was 
unusual. Eddie didn’t know what he was earning, but it seemed 
to be a good job with a shoe factory in Racine, Wisconsin, and 
he covered a number of Midwestern states, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. He had a larger territory, and he 
was due at the Hotel Muehlebach, in Kansas City. Eddie hadn’t 
forwarded his mail for .several days, and know that he must do 
it. Ilis Aunt Jenny was luppo.sed to, but she had been careless 
about this for years. Eddie promised he’d do it, and was prompt, 
but for the past few days it had been as though he lacked the 
will to take the six or seven letters off the mail rack on the wall, 
near the front door, write the forwarding addresses on them, and 
drop them in the mailbox at the corner. 

At the filling station, he had the same feeling about several 
chores which were his to do, which he more or less liked because 
he could daydream or think as he performed them and the time 
passed easily and pleasantly. But suddenly, he had become re- 
sentful about his cleaning, and several times, the decision to do 
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necessary chores had been almost beyond his will. And he’d be- 
come more careless, also, about collecting from customers, and 
screwing on the caps of gas tanks after piunping in gasoline. lie 
ran shortages four or five times during each of the two weeks 
previous to the October morning on which he awakened so fed 
up and so strongly feeling the need for change. 

Eddie was getting more careless and forgetful of little details. 
His education depended on liis job, and his having a good record, 
because it would have been utterly impossible to study as he 
did if he lost the privilege of reading while on duty. Eddie’s 
record was important beyond this necessity, for one of his plans 
was to stay with the company after completing his education, 
and to try to work his way up as close to the top as possible. 

But it seemed that he might be slipping. 

The very small rows with the Old Man and Deacon had 
affected him, perhaps more than was warranted; he t(X)k them 
as warnings of more to come. And, more important, Eddie was 
living with no let-up; even on his day off, Monday, he studied 
and drove himself. 

These were small matters, but trifles which expressed the 
pressure of conflicts that were developing in himself and in his 
life. He wanted much and got but little. Day by day, Eddie was 
giving his youth, and, taking his third successive course of 
history, he had begun to absorb a poignant sense of the cruel 
speed of time. Was he giving up his youth, or losing it? He was 
gambling, risking days and years for success and a place in 
the world, and all his sacrifices were for a hope and an ambition 
which was pushed far ahead in the uncertainty of the uncertain 
future. Was it all worth the cost? Would he be able to go on 
paying such a price as he was paying, and survive? 

Something was wrong, and Eddie was fed up. 

Sleepily, Eddie washed while his grandmother was preparing 
his breakfast. He found another dark day with the likelihood of 
gloomy, depressing weather. 

Hell, he ought to give up. He was fighting a losing battle. He 
was trying to do too much. His eyes couldn’t take it. Maybe his 
health couldn’t. 

Eddie’s mood was sinking downward, falling lower and 
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lower. It was a bad mood, and through it he was giving himself 
release, discharging a surplus of feelings and expressing to him- 
self the pan^s of a great loneliness of spirit which he didn't want 
to admit to himself. 

Breakfast was ready when he went out into the kitchen, and 
his grandmother, such a little thing of a woman, said: 

“Oh, this weather, son. It gets in the marrow of me bones,” 

“Yes,” Eddie said. 

“You dress warm today for your work, son.” 

“I will.” 

The early morning was dark and heavy. It was too cheerless 
a morning for his mood. Eddie longed for sunshine and bright- 
ness, as though it could feed all the hungers of his heart. 

Eating breakfast, Eddie thought of Deacon. Deacon aidn't like 
him, he was sure of that. But why? He hadn't done anytliing, 
had he, which should cause Deacon's dislike? 

But neither did Eddie take to him. Fair is fair enough. That's 
what his grandmother often said. 

And the Old Man, Eddie was irked by him, and his airs 
of being the boss. That would have to be stopped. But Eddie 
didn’t want to say anything to him. It was as though he were 
afraid. He was afraid of him, wasn't he? Yes, he must be. Tliat 
was his reluctant answer to his own question. It had to be fear 
when he was reluctant to put his foot down and tell Jameson to 
cut out his preposterous bossiness. 

And what kind of character did he have if he was afraid? 

But Eddie didn’t want a row, and it wasn't important. What 
diflFcrence did it make? Me was going in his own direction, and 
that was all that counted. 

“You’re quiet this mornin’, .son.” 

“What?” 

“Are you well?” 

“Oh, sure. 1 was thinking about my lessons,” Eddie told his 
grandmother. 

“You shouldn’t be doin’ so much as you do. You don’t get your 
good sleep, son.” 

“I’m all right, I’m healthy.” 

But was he, and would he remain so if he kept up his pace? 
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That was bothering Eddie. What could his constitution stand? 
And his eyes? Sometimes he*d thought he might die young and 
ill vain, before he had done all that he wanted to do,«and learned 
and seen enough of the world; he would die a failure, an un- 
known. His father, he had never had a chance. Had he? 

Eddie finished breakfast, and felt better physically and quite 
awake. It was a bit early for Peter Moore to whistle from the 
sidewalk on South Park Avenue. He thought of reading a few 
short poems while waiting, but he was restless and very troubled 
in mind. 

He got his briefcase ready, put his coat on, and looked out of 
the front window at the slowly lifting dark gray thickness of the 
drab new dawn across the street in Washington Park. 

The morning looked as lonely as he felt. 

Eddie thought of Napoleon on St. Helena, as he had done the 
night before, wliile on duty at his station. His soul was some- 
where, seeing and w^atching the world, wasn't it? If he were in 
Heaven, he should be happy in the fame of Napoleon on this 
earth. And shouldn't he be in Heaven, not in Purgatory? He 
had reeeived the last rites of the Church. 

Would he know that a boy in Chicago, on a day massive with 
gray sadness, was thinking of him? Boy? He was a young man, 
twenty-one, one who had reached man's estate. 

Who was Napoleon’s fame and glory for? 

For him? For him, that was, as well as for others. He was 
about to puzzle over this question, wdien he heard the whistle of 
Peter Moore, and he rushed out of the apartment, yelling a 
“goodbye” to his grandmother. 

“It's unpleasant, isn’t it, Ed?” Peter said. 

Lousy. 

They set out as usual, and in a moment were inside Washing- 
ton Park, and could hear their feet crunching on the gravel walk. 
Eddie wanted to talk with Peter, but he didn’t know precisely 
about what. His problems had become lost in a mood that was 
like a dense, obscuring fog. He was unhappy. That was some- 
thing Eddie didn’t like to admit, even to Peter. Why should he 
be unhappy, if it weren’t his own fault? Admitting his un- 
happiness, complaining about it, that was confessing to a lack of 
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sti£Fness of his upper lip. It was more, of course. One of the many 
reasons for his unhappiness was that he had no girl. If he didn’t 
have a girl* wasn’t that because he couldn’t get one? There was 
much Eddies wouldn’t admit. He didn’t want to be seen as he 
was, but as an illusion which he wasn’t. 

They talked about Professor Carleton’s history course, and 
Peter said that he hadn’t done too well in the course, getting only 
a C. Eddie’s pleasure and sense of superiority were a little 
cheap, for he was expecting to get an A, and he’d no sooner felt 
superior than he was a little ashamed of himself. 

“You’re doing wonderfully, Eddie— I admire you.” 

“That’s all I do— it’s my whole life, Peter.” 

“Yes,” Peter said thoughtfully, after a pause. “It must be hard 
on you. It is on me, and I’m not working. Men aren’t equal in 
life, are they, Eddie?” 

“No,” he answered quickly, before he gave himself any time 
to think of the question; then he thought of his father. 

All men are bom equal— but are they? 

It was a sentence from the Declaration of Independence; he’d 
never questioned it. 

“Some can run faster than others; some are richer; some can 
learn better; the boys on 58th Street in my cousin’s bunch seem 
to be able to climb better. Equal to what?” 

“I don’t know,” Eddie said reflectively, trying to think about 
that sentence, and Peter’s quick, almost nervous comments. 

“How much is tme of what we were told and grew up be- 
lieving?” Peter asked. 

He had asked a question that was ripe within Eddie’s mind, 
yet he hadn’t thought of it. Instantaneously, he became angry 
and excited. But he didn’t speak. He didn’t know much. He’d 
have to think. There were Babbitt, Babbit try, suspicion of books 
and ideas, suspicion and hatred of the University, and much else. 

“People are ignorant, Eddie.” 

“Yes.” 

“They can’t help it. How could Pop ever leam much, I ask 
myself?” 

“And my old man.” 

"You and I are the first in our families to go to college.” 
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“I was first to graduate from high school.” 

“My older brother, he went to Armour Tech. Tm second.” 

They were walking on across the damp ground, a and taking 
an irregular course to avoid some puddles. ’ 

“And on campus, what are we? Almost like the Jews, I guess, 
Eddie. Irish— from where? They don’t know.” 

It was getting lighter all the time, but the weather remained 
cold and damp. 

When they got to the drive near Cottage Grove and the park 
exit, their mood had changed. They went on, saying little. 

II 

Eddie’s old man, who spent so many years of his life as a 
teamster, had never failed to smile with gratified pleasure when 
he said: 

“Horses turn their back on it,” 

He’d meant work. 

Eddie sometimes thought of this remark of his father’s. There 
were plenty of times when he wished that he could turn his 
back on it, for good. But he was back at work now, after having 
had three days off. He didn’t w^ant to hurt Old Man Jameson, 
but his need for a change had become so urgent that he had 
asked Mr. Wood for a transfer to another station; the reason he 
gave was that because of his heavy schedule he’d like to work 
at a station which closed earlier. He had also asked for the 
three days’ rest, and Mr. Wood had agreed to both. 

Now his three days were memories without any particular 
significance. They must have done him some good, for he got 
more sleep than he’d usually been getting, but not so much more 
that he had wallowed in bed. 

Eddie had asked for a few days off because he had sensed 
that he must not go beyond his limits. But unless he learned, he 
would remain Nobody. And more than other men he knew, the 
Old Man, and many at the Express Company, there was the 
thought of his father, who went to his death in the spiritual 
anguish of a proud man, poor and knowing that he was beaten, 
defeated, and living out the final days of his defeat. He suffered 
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as Eddie had never seen anyone su£Fer. That was failure lived 
to the final apoplectic moment in a world that was pitiless and 
indifferent, ^d that talked of success and happiness while it 
pronounced. In contempt, the judgment that any man who failed 
had only himself to blame. Tragedy became shame. Eddie had 
been ashamed of his father. 

He couldn’t allow himself to fail. Knowledge was his great 
hope, and he was starved to know and to learn, far beyond 
his needs for the knowledge that could make him a success, save 
him from failure. He had given himself to the task of study- 
ing. But sometimes, Eddie thought of fellows he knew. They had 
good times and fun. They did not worry about the passing days: 
they did not feel, as Eddie did, that each minute must be a sum 
of “sixty seconds’ worth of distance run.” He had tried to be as 
they were. He still made the pretense that he was. And he de- 
sired to make that pretense real. There had been Satmrday nights 
when he had stood over the books laid on the station desk, and 
couples would pass outside, or a car would stop by one of the 
station pump islands, and a fellow and a girl, or two or three 
couples would be in the automobile. And he was working and 
studying. He had no date. He had no girl. He would walk back 
into the station and to his books, slowly. Eddie could only be sad 
and want to complain and cry out against the stars and the 
moon, and all of space, and all of time. 

Eddie had taken the big risk for a big try. At that time, that 
is, in October of 1925, he did not realize that he was taking the 
total risk. But h^ was. And his conduct, his actions were those of 
a young man whose choice in the game of life and destiny was 
the biggest of all choices. 

Actually, it was not meiely success in life which Eddie was 
seeking; it was destiny. He was not simply trying to get on in the 
world and up the ladder, to become a Mr. Wood, or someone 
above Mr. Wood, or a Jack McGlynn, his father’s first cousin, 
the lawyer and politician. He wasn’t even trying to be another 
Walter C. Rawlinson. He was embarked on the road of destiny 
of Eddie A. Ryan. It would be a long road, and it led far, far 
beyond the range of his vision. 

The strain Eddie suffered from day to day was that of destiny. 
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not of overwork and restriction of impulse and pleasure. This he 
didn’t know. He was not conscious of the full weight of his 
emotions. He had not separated success and destin)^. They were 
one and the same in his mind. But he asked fcfr his destiny, 
and he gave every minute, and every incident and episode, the 
meaning of destiny. 

However, Eddie had his three days. They were a truce be- 
tween himself and the meaning of the minutes of time. He could 
spend them on campus, and he did. He could be like almost 
every other student, and he tried to be just that. The campus 
could be his world, the place through which his time flowed, 
and it was measured, hour after hour, by the cadences of the 
chimes. He was free to use his days as he decided, three of them 
in succession. Then, he must go to the new station on Wabash 
Avenue, and have a new partner. He’d have to put in seven 
hours a day, seven days a week, but he’d be through at nine 
o’clock every evening. And he’d be away from Old Man Jameson, 
and that had to be, or he’d either have lost his self-respect or 
kept quarrelling with him. Eddie was sorry because he saw, fixed 
in his mind, a clear image of a little man, broad and browned, 
gray, a little tight-lipped, meaning more than he said, speaking 
curtly, almost angrily, but intending kindness and friendship, giv- 
ing himself the airs of bossy importance because he was not im- 
portant and was only the equal of twenty-one-year-old kids 
like Eddie, living for little pleasures and many duties, and 
bravely pretending that the years were not pitiless and pregnant 
with the seeds of death. 

But Eddie kept pushing this sorriness, the hurt of pity, out of 
his mind for those three days. Old age and death were remote, 
when he spent his entire days on campus and saw so many who 
were young, students, and he was still young. Now and then, 
he would discover himself thinking that neither the other stu- 
dents nor he could grow old, or, at least, not for so long a 
period that it would be virtually forever. The campus grew 
larger for him, and became a world of its own, an island set 
apart from all of the world that he knew. By the end of the 
second day, he was serene, and knew a kind of happiness, even 
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in loneliness. The only pressure he felt was what he put on 
himself, the pace he set for study. 

Peter Mpore did not take his lunch and they ate at the Com- 
mons in thetReynolds Club for men. The room was big, the walls 
were paneled, and paintings of eminent University men of the 
past were substantial ghost images on the wall. Abe Lustig 
joined them, and a few acquaintances of theirs. They talked 
casually, of whatever subject occurred to someone, high-jumping 
and flaws in Peters style when he left the ground to go over 
the bar, and the way Abe sliced his legs in a scissors, going 
over the bar, and Professor Donald J. Lenner whom Peter Moore 
was having in his Poly Sci. course, and the football season, in 
which the Maroons weren’t doing too well, and Abe saying that 
he’d been reading Creative Chemistry by Edward E. Stossen, 
and he was quite dubious of Stossen’s contention that the atom 
was as far beyond our reach as the moon. Rutherford, the 
British scientist, had spoken of “the bewildering rapidity” with 
which fundamental discoveries were being made, and Peter 
Moore asked him “for instance.” Abe said that Rutherford had 
changed a few atoms of nitrogen into hydrogen, and gave a few 
other examples of scientific discoveries, and then he said that 
if the energy of the atom could ever be used it would be tre- 
mendous, more so than a high jumper over the roof of Bartlett 
Gym. Ed didn’t talk much. He couldn’t have on scientific ques- 
tions, and furthermore, he didn’t believe that he expressed him- 
self well about ideas. He was looking forward to taking a course 
in public speaking. 

Peter Moore had classes, study, track work in the gym; he 
also played intramural toiich football. Eddie was alone much of 
the time during his three days. He saw many coeds who were 
well above the minimum beauty requirements. He’d look at 
them. He wouldn’t know what to say, or how to get acquainted. 
He was shy, but shyness did not fully explain how he was. 
There was his pride. He didn’t want to be turned down. Nor 
did he want to be hurt any more, because he had been hurt too 
much already. This was bound up with pride, but was more 
than pride. And unlike George Raymond, he didn’t have a line. 
He couldn’t give himself a fictitious personality. 
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Eddie looked at all the girls worth looking at, and the campus 
was pretty full of them. Many of them were so beautiful to him. 
And he liked to look at their legs, slender and shiny ir. silk stock- 
ings. He looked a lot. ^ 

In Harper Library, there were also girls when Eddie went to 
read and study. For his term paper in English class, he had 
chosen Wordswoith*s poetry, and he read poems and dipped into 
a few books about Wordsworth. Miss Patrick, had stressed nature 
in Wordsworth’s poetry, and had spoken often of The Preface 
to Lyrical Ballads. Eddie read it for the third time, and he 
gained from it a sense of poetry being related closely to life, 
reflecting it, and distilling some of the concentrated values, the 
essences, as it were, of thought and feeling. And that taste in 
the ajts was an acquired feeling, developed by long intercourse 
with them, and that poems were written for men, not for poets. 
Accepting these ideas, Eddie was able to read with more confi- 
dence, and not be afraid that he'd be wrong, or that he 
wouldn’t be able to write his term paper without fearing that 
he might be all off unless he gave back to Miss Patrick what she 
had said in class. He could do his own thinking. 

Reading in Harper Library, taking some notes, trying to think 
as he read so that he should have ideas, enough of them, to put 
down when he came to writing his term paper, his mind some- 
times wandered, and he had many chance thoughts and feelings. 
Eddie wished that he didn’t have to be bent over books in a li- 
brary but that he could be off having tea with a pretty girl. He 
wished that his term paper were already written and that he’d 
been given an A for it. He wished that his family were rich, and 
that he didn’t have to work his way through college. He wished 
that he could travel, go to the “back country” where Wordsworth 
had lived, walk as he had walked, in country woods, and along 
country lanes, see fields and trees as he had, think as he thought 
and then write as he had. These and many wishes came and 
went as he read, and he thought of himself^ and related to him- 
self and to his life one or another line that he was reading. It 
seemed to Eddie that by reading poetry then, when young, he 
was giving himself the notes for melodies of his spirit in the 
future, and preparing for the way he would live and what he 
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would be like in the future, as well as writing a term paper. If 
he could read and understand Wordsworth well, he could feel 
more of theiquality of passing minutes. 

. . . For I*have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity . . . 

That was sadness, and, yes, “Thoughtless youth,” didn't feel 
and carry such sadness within itself. Did he? Yes and no! Yes. 
Before he had known many or really any “aching joys” of 
“thoughtless youth” he had heard 

The still, sad music of humanity 

This music grew sublime in nature. 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man. 

Of moral evil and of good. 

Than all the sages can. 

That didn’t seem true to Eddie, but Wordsworth knew much 
of vernal woods, and of the surrounding Mystery of Nature and 
of life and their capacity to heal and restore your spirit: wasn’t 
this something of what Wordsworth had meant? 

He’d written that in 1798, the year during which Napoleon 
Bonaparte had gone to Egypt. Napoleon had probably never 
heard of Wordsworth, and had not seemed to care for poetry, 
except for Homer. 

Eddie couldn’t be serene like Wordsworth. The serenity he felt, 
while reading him, possessed the sad music of pathos rather than 
of humanity. 

It was his pathos. 

And Eddie went home with the day gone dark; the wind was 
sweeping the wide Midway as he walked halfway across it to 
wait for a bus. 

A dark scene that was sad, merely sad, rather than “the sad 
music of humanity.” His day had been a day well used, with 
much happiness, or at least forgetfulness which wasn’t unhap- 
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piness. It had gone. The night had come, lonely and cold, and 
in a tired sinking of spirits, he had become depressed. What was 
he out to win? 

Eddie didn’t want to go home. 

He wanted to stay at the University. 

A big, lit-up bus appeared, looking clumsy and ancient. He 
boarded it and rolled on toward home. Washington Park ap- 
peared grim and deserted in the darkness. It was the bare, grave- 
like memento of a day gone by. South Park Avenue was forsaken, 
and full of ghosts of memories from his boyhood. 

Tomorrow is another day, his grandmother was always saying, 
as were many others, millions of others. 

Eddie s three fine days passed and he went to his new station. 

Ill 

Old Man Jameson wasn’t at all unfriendly as Eddie had feared 
he might be when he stopped at the 43rd Street station to get 
old shoes, trousers, and other personal articles which he had left 
there. His manner was one of disappointment and great regret. 
He seemed hurt, injured in spirit when he told Eddie that he 
shouldn’t have done what he had, it was a mistake, and all Jame- 
son hoped was that Eddie watched what he was doing and 
watched himself at his new station. He spoke as though he were 
accusing Eddie but, at the same time, he forgave, and would 
bear the sadness of his great betrayal with true and full for- 
bearance. 

Eddie tried to explain that he had not asked for the transfer 
because of him, or of any gripes he had, but simply on ac- 
count of the hours. He couldn’t have gone on, working the same 
hours and studying, Eddie told him, or rather tried to tell liiin, 
because Jameson was not interested, and did not really listen 
to him. He interrupted to tell Eddie that he had made a big 
mistake, and only hoped that he wouldn’t come to regret it. 

Eddie felt a little sorry, but what could he do? And even 
though he wished, or half-wished that he had not gotten the 
transfer, he was sure that he had acted in his own best interest. 

It was embarrassing for Eddie, and he sensed that it was for 
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the Old Man. He stood, moving his hps slightly, as though he 
wanted to talk to Eddie and couldn't. Between them there was 
some of the^unspoken sadness of the world. 

They shook hands and Eddie left. 

Eddies new partner, Gorlin, was a young fellow of about 
twenty-five or twenty-six, married and the father of a ten- 
month-old boy. He and Eddie were both feeling nervous sus- 
pense when they met. Quite obviously, the wrong partner could 
foul a guy up, and Gorlin had as much need for the job as Eddie 
had, if not more. He had come to Ghicago from a small town 
near Golumbia, Missouri, in about 1920, and had worked at 
various random jobs, but none had suited him as well as that of 
filling station attendant. He liked his hours, even though he 
worked a seven-day week, and prior to Eddie’s coming, he and 
his partner had usually worked two successive shifts, afternoon 
and the next morning, and had then had twenty-four hours off. 
But Gorlin liked the idea of working the morning shift and being 
home every night. However, the fact that Eddie was a student 
had worried Gorlin, he later said. They quickly took to one 
another. And Gorlin agreed to a plan of Eddie’s for him to work 
both Saturday shifts, and for Eddie to take the Sunday ones, 
when business was slow and it was dull and boring, waiting 
around the station until time was up. 

It didn’t look at all as though Eddie had made the mistake 
which Old Man Jameson had spoken of with a solemn regret that 
covered the wound he felt because he believed that Eddie had 
deserted him. 

From the beginning, things moved smoothly at the new station. 
Eddie was always prompt in reporting, and occasionally he’d 
get to the station a little ahead of time, permitting Gorlin to leave 
early. Gorlin liked that, and it actually was to Eddie’s advantage, 
because he could get his chores done and sit down to study. And 
Eddie was rapidly learning to read and pick up where he left 
off when interrupted as well as to concentrate and yet keep 
himself in instant readiness to jump up and rush out when a 
customer drove in. He had read that Julius Gaesar could do 
more than one thing almost simultaneously, and one of his 
reasons for interest in and admiration for Bonaparte was his 
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capacity for his work, his memory, his ability to sleep for only a 
few moments or hours, then rise and pitch into his work, whatever 
it was. Eddie would have to develop habits of this kind success- 
fully if he was ever to achieve his ambitions. This desire, he 
knew, had, in itself, become an ambition, an end, and he was try- 
ing to make himself a storehouse of knowledge. He didn’t think of 
the separation of knowledge into departments and, already, in 
term papers, reports, themes, and tests, he would use the material 
of one class in what he wrote for another. He quoted poetry in 
history papers, and cited history, the French Revolution or Bona- 
parte, for Miss Patrick. He did this, perhaps, to impress. But 
this was only superficial, and Eddie was actually revealing the 
way in which his mind worked. He had been the same in sports. 
What he learned in football, he had used, on occasion, in basket- 
ball, and he had used his basketball experience in football, 
especially in catching or intercepting forward passes. Peter Moore 
had seen him play a game of basketball in his senior year, when 
Eddie was captain of St. Basil’s heavyweight team, and he’d 
said afterward: 

“Eddie, you play half the game with your feet off the floor.” 

The footwork Eddie had picked up in basketball had also 
helped in football. His athletic reputation at high school, which 
was the stuff of which legends are woven, was based on his so- 
called dogged fighting spirit, but the fact was that it was also a 
result of his using his head, and of learning fast. 

Gorlin and Eddie got along from the beginning. They talked 
naturally, called one another by their first name, and Eddie 
never, from his first night on, checked up and made an audit 
before closing up, unless he feared that he was seriously short. 
Trust and confidence in Gorlin’s honesty worked a counter- 
response of trust, and this was psychologically good for Gorlin 
because, after all, he was a small-town boy in the big city, and he 
had had to be keenly suspicious, and protective of his self-esteem. 

Gorlin had come to Ghicago with cautious distrust because 
of all that he had heard about big cities, and he had never 
completely lost his suspicion nor had he come to feel that he was 
a Ghicagoan, although he tried to be and believed that that 
was what he had become. Even his home life was affected. 
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because besides being a Chicago girl, Mrs. Gorlin had gradu- 
ated from high school, and her father was a minor official in a 
large corporation, with twenty girls under him. Gorlin would 
have likc^ tm have gotten a better job, a white-collar job, but he 
couldn’t have earned as much money, and they were saving 
up to buy a Ford. 

Bill Gorlin seemed to Eddie to be a decent guy, and there 
was no reason why he shouldn’t have trusted him. Gorlin trusted 
Eddie in turn. There was less business than at the 43rd Street 
station, especially after six p.m. To Bill, it was a relief not to 
work those dull evenings until nine p.m. when the station closed, 
but to Eddie the dullness was opportunity. He was beginning 
to believe that boredom was a weakness of character, a lack of 
interest, energy, ambition, and curiosity. It was a waite of that 
which was most precious of all the possible benefits of life-time. 
About a year had passed since Eddie had read, in a wonder of 
excitement, the “Conclusion” of Walter Pater’s The Renaissance, 
and what he then felt and thought was expressed in a beauty 
of style he never hoped to equal. No moment should pass in 
boredom. No minute should escape from a human being’s life 
wasted and unused. Each moment should have value and qual- 
ity: To be dull and bored was to squander God’s greatest gift. 

Eddie got off to a good start, and forgot the immediately past 
months, and Old Man Jameson, who probably let memories of 
Eddie go dry and turn to the dust of his own past. 

Eddie could now study in conditions of less disturbance and 
greater relaxation. His time and his program were more con- 
centrated, pulled together, with le.ss waiting time in which he 
had to make an effort of will to study or otherwise to use every 
minute profitably. 

Eddie gained other opportunities, also. On Saturday afternoon, 
he no longer needed to hurry from Stagg Field and the football 
games to work. The opportunity to have a Saturday night date 
was given him, if he should be able to get one. He could and did 
go to the dances at the Reynolds Club, held immediately after 
the games, but few girls danced with him, and he didn’t know 
what to say to those who did. 

Eddie continued setting his own pace of study, and not one 
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day passed but that he did not leam and absorb. He was learning 
from books, and from life. The job he had was teaching him 
more about business, and thus about economics, than he real- 
ized at the time. •* 

In order to keep their jobs. Bill and Eddie had to sell, and 
the more they sold, the more solid they could feel themselves 
to be with the company, but there was, nevertheless, no feel- 
ing of really solid security for either of them. They didn’t 
know when there would be a change in policy, bosses, plans of 
the company, wluch would affect them and their jobs. While 
they were on duty, they did not know when they were being 
watched and by whom. Any customer could be a spotter. At 
any unexpected minute, a boss could come in and take them by 
surprise. They worked alone, but with the possibility of unseen 
eyes upon them at any moment of their working time. One slip 
and they might be fired, and they could even be discharged 
without their knowing the reason why. They didn’t know what 
reports about them went into the main oflBce, and were never 
certain of their status. From day to day, they came to and went 
from the station with suppressed uncertainty about their jobs, 
and while they had learned to forget this, it hung within them as 
part of their daily living and of themselves. 

The whip of money was poised over them, and it affected their 
Inmost feelings. The contant handling of money had many un- 
realized effects upon them, and how they acted about money 
was one of the measures of their character. Neither of them was 
totally honest. They “pulled the pumps” to make up .shortages 
and bought tlieir meals from the restaurant across the street, 
owned by Jimmy the Greek, out of the company cash which they 
handled. This required them to cheat customers out of a few 
cents here, a few cents there, to give four for five gallons of gaso- 
line to some customers who did not watch carefully while tl y 
were being serviced. If they made a personal telephone call, 
they used a company nickel and that five cents, also, had to be 
made up at the expense of customers. They contributed, thus, to 
their own fear, and were, in part, the agents of their own anxi- 
eties. They increased their actual income by from about five to 
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twenty-five or thirty dollars a month in this manner, and their 
guilt was only a muted one. 

Eddie vlas, perhaps, more troubled by guilt than most at- 
tendants, because stealing was a sin, and he knew that there 
could be no excuse for this in the eyes of God. The small amounts 
he stole made his sin only a venial one, or so he believed. And he 
sometimes had to cheat because he would grow absent-minded 
in his studying, would service customers while his mind was on 
his books, and he’d forget to collect. Two or three times, Eddie 
was gypped by professional short-change artists who went around 
to stores and gasoline stations, asked for change for twenty- 
dollar bills, and so befuddled you that they managed to go off 
with ten or twenty dollars clear. About three weeks after Eddie 
had started w'orking with Bill Gorlin, he came to work one week- 
day afternoon, and found Bill upset and defensive. 

“Were twenty bucks short,” Gorlin said. 

“How in Ghrist s name did that happen?” 

“I don’t know. I know I didn’t make any bulls like that and 
yesterday when I left we were about four bits over.” 

“Did you check up this morning when you opened up?” 

“No, I didn’t. There was a rush of trucks and before I had any 
time to think of checking up, I must have pumped fifty, seventy- 
five gallons. Then I thought what the hell, we always run pretty 
even.” 

They looked at each other. Bill was a wiry little fellow, 
tanned and skinny, but very strong. His eyes were fixed on Eddie 
with imcertainty, suspicion, and he was very tense. Then Eddie 
remembered the guy who’d driven in when he had a run of 
customers and a crankcase drain on the previous afternoon. The 
man had been dressed like a sport, and talked fast, in a way 
to set you back before you opened your mouth. He’d gotten 
change for twenty, and then for two tens, and had talked to 
Eddie all during the exchange. 

“Jesus GhristI” Eddie exclaimed to Bill. 

“What is it?” 

“I got taken. Bill, by a short-change artist— the goddamn son- 
ofabitch— if I ever get near that fast-talking bastard . . .” 

Eddie described the incident quickly, and recalled that im- 
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mediately after the guy had driven out of the station, he’d told 
himself that he must have been cheated. He didn’t seem to have 
as much money as he should have had. But Eddie had been too 
busy to make a check-up at the time, and when hed handled 
the succession of customers, he wanted to get at his books. 

"Are you sure you was taken?” 

"Yes, Bill, I am. That’s the second time. I got screwed the same 
way last summer. That time, it was ten bucks.” 

Bill relaxed, and a smile of sympatlietic friendliness came on 
his face. 

"Tell the auditor to go drown himself. Bill, and let me make up 
the audit today and throw in the petty cash. I’ll have to make it 
up, and if anything happens, and Jackson or that fat-face, the 
other auditor, come around and find us short. I’ll say I was 
rooked and to take it out of my hide.’’ 

"\Ve*re partners, Ed, and we stand together, don’t we?” 

"Yes, Bill— but I was dumb, and you’ve got a wife and kid to 
support, I wouldn’t want you to pay for my being a goof.” 

"I got taken once the same way.” 

"The next short-change artist who comes around here gets 
slugged, if I catch the bastard pulling that game. Right between 
the eyes with a right, that’s what that bastard will get.” 

Bill smiled. 

“It’s a tough break, but the world won’t end, and we can make 
it up. Some of the drivers who come in in the morning and sign 
for gas will help me if I tell ’em, and we’re due for a new load of 
gas in Tank A. We always get three or five gallons over on a new 
load. Here, let’s put the dough in fifty-fifty, and take it out when 
it’s made up. I’ll put up ten and you throw in ten and we’ll be 
safe if the auditor comes around. We’re due for an audit. Tilson 
told me to expect the auditor when he came this morning to 
make up the money bag.” 

Tilson was a "blind” collector, a close-mouthed and quiet young 
fellow of about twenty-five, who always told them when to 
watch their step and what they had to do to save him from send- 
ing in a report on them. 

"I haven’t got ten on me. Bill; let’s chance the thing and 
use the petty cash. If anything suddenly happens and you try to 
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pull your ten out, you can be misunderstood. And I’ll say it s my 
responsibility.” 

The pettyViash fund was twenty-five dollars. 

Bill was impressed and touched. 

“But what'll we do? We won't have any dough to speak of 
when we make up the audit. I didn’t make it up today, but 
waited for you to check it over again with me.” 

“We'll check, and hold back some gas sales for my shift, and 
use our petty cash.” 

They did this. They were almost twenty-two dollars short. 

“I’ll make up some of it this afternoon, Bill, and if we get 
audited, then I'll say I was fooled by a short-change artist. I’ll 
say it happened just before the audit.” 

Bill agreed to do as Eddie suggested. They were helJ respon- 
sible for every cent, and no shortages were allowed. 

Eddie’s quick admission of responsibility for the twenty-dollar 
shortage won Bill’s respect to the degree that after that day, it 
was as though Eddie were manager, deciding how to run the 
station, and all of his suggestions on business were followed by 
Bill. Eddie had gained by leaving the Old Man, and was, in 
fact, managing the new station, and building up its business and 
Gorlin’s record as well as his own. 

IV 

Eddie was often cheerful, and almost no one who knew him 
realized the strain of his effort, the intensity of his life, the 
physical and social limitations which bound his days, the widen- 
ing of mental horizons and the feel and depth of time for him. 
When he reported to work, he was often smiling, joked with 
Bill Gorlin, and was at ease as he had not been when Old Man 
Jameson was his partner. The Old Man had acted almost as 
though he were his guardian; he could not help doing this, but it 
was depressing, and put unseen weights upon Eddie. He had not 
reported for duty at the 43rd Street station smiling or joking, 
accepting his job as part of his life, of his normal routine which 
he could accept and handle with a feeling of any pride or dignity. 
He could have neither pride nor dignity, working with the Old 
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Man, because Jameson needed to add to his own and he had 
only Eddie as the object for his self-enhancement. This Eddie 
felt through his own reduced sense of himself. * 

These feelings were gone, and Eddie was having good days 
at his new station. He was studying more than he had been, and 
he would leave work, sometimes stopping for coffee and pie in 
the restaurant near the elevated station at 58th Street, and 
sometimes going straight home to continue his studying. Eddie 
thought that he was unhappy, more than actually being un- 
happy. And he was more unhappy for others than for himself. 
He had been unhappy for the Old Man, and he was unhappy for 
some of the members of his family; for his grandmother, who was 
an old woman and illiterate, and often very lonely; for his 
mother, a widow, whose greatest pleasure was church and wakes, 
and whose children were growing up and away from her; for 
his Uncle Dick, who seemed to be going downhill in his career 
as a salesman; and his Uncle Larry, who could be like an old 
woman in his nagging of Eddie for always having his “nose in a 
book”; for his Aunt Jenny, who couldn't stay sober for too long 
a period and was given to fits of hysteria as well as to an 
incurable habit of borrowing and wasting money; for two of his 
brothers, who seemed to Eddie to be destined to spend their 
lives working at the Express Company where a man had little 
hope of going far; for the Negroes who lived in run-down wooden 
houses near his station and some of whom would come to buy 
four and six and ten cents' worth of kerosene for the lamps they 
used to light their homes instead of the electricity they couldn't 
afford; and for many, many others. 

And the days passed, each one full of all of the excitements 
you feel when your mind, your feelings, your nerves are awak- 
ened. 

But, also these were days of a growing sense of separation for 
Eddie, separation from family and from his whole past life He 
saw his former friends less and less, and his childhood and 
adolescence were becoming a source of poignant, nostalgic mem- 
ories, of regrets, of sad dreams that had once been dreamed 
as though they would one day come true, but were dreamed 
again with sorrow because they had not come true and never 
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would. Eddie was learning that there was a hardness of time 
upon minds and emotions, upon nerve and muscle, and that 
some grew^in time while others stood still as though yesterday 
could never die. This was a hardness that was like part of the 
nature of the world, of the way things were; it was something in 
the coming and passing of dawn and night, of the tom pages 
of the calendar, of the ticking of clocks which measured the 
minutes away, one by one; this was destiny and the destinies of 
people. 

Everybody didn't get ahead in the world. Everyone wasn’t 
going to get ahead. And Eddie was fighting to be one of those 
who would. He was a young man going somewhere. He was 
living a destiny, not merely a life. 

This set him in a vast loneliness, which he did not ui.derstand, 
and which would sometimes come over him like a sadness bom 
in the sky, the stars, in all of the vast extent of far-off spaces. 

He would feel himself then to be utterly and only Eddie Ryan, 
forever, as long as he lived, Eddie Ryan, looking at the un- 
approachable and beautifully shining stars, looking, looking, 
and lonely with the miles and the light distance of years between 
himself and those far away planets of celestial beauty. 

And Eddie was still but twenty-one. 



chapter Twelve 


1 


Eddie was unaware of how fast a mind could grow, and he did 
not fully appreciate his own pace and change. As in the summer 
term, he received A in both of the courses which he'd taken in 
the fall quarter, and he was ready to take a full schedule of 
three classes a quarter, starting in January of 1926. The history 
course of Professor Carleton had been one of quivering excite- 
ment, not only because of the Prof, but, also because of the 
subject matter. The course had brought him close to the present, 
that is to contemporary history. The class had gone on from the 
Mettemich era to the 1848 revolutions, the reactions, the Second 
Empire, the rise of Germany, the role of Bismarck, the Franco- 
Prussian War, and the evolution into modem twentieth-century 
Europe, and the events leading to the unchaining of the World 
War. 

One day in November, Eddie had come home after class, and 
sat down at the typewriter in the parlor and written a diary note. 
The first sentence read; 

Socialism is inevitable. 

Another day, as he walked out of Cobb Hall, following Pro- 
fessor Carleton's spirited description of the Agadir crisis, Eddie 
told himself: 

—There will be a second World War. 

These thoughts came to Eddie like illuminations and he did 
not immediately work out his reasons for holding to them. Yet 
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they rang in his own mind with a conviction of truth, and he 
believed them. 

My God, 'how much he hadn’t knowni 

And how ihuch he didn’t knowl 

It would take him years to acquire even a small portion of the 
knowledge you must have, if you wanted to have any glimmering 
of an idea of what the world was about, and what history had 
been about, and of the way so much of it had happened. He 
hadn’t known, for instance, the great importance of economics 
in the career of Napoleon, and why, because of economics, the 
Emperor Napoleon had had to establish a “Continental System” 
or else lose to England, as he’d lost. One of Professor Carleton’s 
best lectures had been his exposition of Napoleon’s “Continental 
System,” as the only way of bringing England to her knees, and 
he could see that the Napoleonic wars had really been between 
France and England, and the whole continent of Europe, or 
almost all of it, might in the end have benefited if Napoleon 
had been the winning general at the Battle of Waterloo. Pro- 
fessor Carleton had worn a powder blue suit on the morning 
when he’d lectured the class on why the “Continental System” 
had been Napoleon’s most powerful and necessary means of 
fighting England. 

Professor Bertram Carleton was more proud of his powder 
blue suit that morning than of the lecture he Jelivered. The suit 
was newly purchased downtown at Rothschild's, and had been 
delivered the previous afternoon, after Professor Carleton had 
spent two impatient days waiting for it. His impatience grew out 
of fear that it wouldn’t come, and that he would not have his 
so-important new suit for his date with Ramona Ililford. 

She was plump and in her mid-twenties, the daughter of 
Professor Hilford, who taught European and American history, 
and who could have been a big man but for his big family. When 
Bertram Carleton had first come to Chicago, after taking his 
doctorate at Harvard on the French Revolution, and making a 
Grand Tour of Europe, he’d rented an upstairs room at the 
Hilford home on Harper Avenue, where he had both enjoyed 
and been distracted by the HiFord home life. There were kids 
from ten to twenty-five, the house was always in commotion, and 
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he wasn’t able to give the time he needed to study and reading. 
Also he and Professor Hilford were chess enthusiasts; they were 
guiltily falling into the habit of playing every night, ^rs. Hilford 
objected to this waste of time, lack of sociability and con- 
versation, and the extra burden which was placed on her. Pro- 
fessor Carleton might well have been given his walking papers 
but for Ramona, who intervened in his behalf. At first Ramona 
annoyed and angered her mother, but quite soon, Mrs. Hilford, 
weighted down as she was with kids and duties, as well as out of 
the socially natural attitudes of a mother, saw opportunity be- 
ginning to beckon. 

Ramona was neither pretty nor homely. She was, in conso- 
nance with American conditions, well-fed and plumply devel- 
oped. Her mother had anticipated later health attitudes and 
health foods, and Ramona had been brought up on fruit juices, 
salads, and vegetables. Failing to agree with and share her 
mother’s enthusiasm for the orange, the tomato, the cucumber, 
the carrot, and other such edibles, Ramona became an unhappy 
child, but this was modified by the pleasures of candy, ice 
cream sodas, banana splits, and other sweets. She was bright, 
quick of mind but lacking in originality and imitative. She had 
developed an interest in history because of her father, and be- 
sides liking to read books on the subject, she helped him with the 
writing of his papers and books, and occasionally did research 
for him. She was a grammar school teacher in a school out in the 
Grand Crossing District. She’d begun with much hope of doing 
good, but was gradually surrendering to routine and habit, and 
she had begun to worry about her own future. Was she going to 
spend all her life teaching kids and become an old maid? Her 
father had influenced her. He was an outstanding man of vast 
erudition, and almost a perfectionist in his conception of his- 
toriography. There was always more to be learned about a sub- 
ject before it should be written about, and too many academic 
men, he was fond of saying, rushed into print with a haste 
that was indecent for scholarship. If she married, and she wanted 
to, Ramona thought she’d like a man in academic life, but she 
had never found the right one. She knew many, and her father 
was al^yays bringing young graduate students home for con- 
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ferences or inviting them to dinner, not for Ramona’s sake, but 
as part of ^ own role. Her mother thought in more practical 
terms. 

Ramona had been growing bored when Bertram Carleton 
came as a boarder in the fall of 1924. He was young, only about 
twenty-nine, and, at times, he looked much younger; he had a 
fine sensitive face, and a falling blond curl that any girl would 
like to touch. Her father considered Bertram Carleton to be a 
young fellow of brilliant promise, and although shy, Carleton 
spoke with intelligence, and such fine diction. Already he was 
an assistant professor at the University. There were no serious 
obstacles in Ramona’s way, nor was there any reason why she 
shouldn’t find Bertram a young man of interest and attractive- 
ness. 

And she so found him. 

Bertram Carleton was slow in responding. But finally he did 
respond. He wanted love, and feared what he wanted. There 
was his career, and his name to be made, and he could not allow 
any tendency of the heart to interfere with the future that he 
was so eagerly wishing for himself. He was afraid of marriage 
but, also, he was a very lonesome young professor. This, perhaps 
more than any other phrase, suggested how Bertram Carleton 
frequently regarded himself. 

—A lonesome young professor. 

He told himself that this was not only what he was, but it was 
what he must be, and what he must remain for years and years. 
Otherwise, the ambition which was the bread and butter, the 
love and hope, the faith, the all, the be-all and end-all of his 
character, that quiet ambition which had come to possess him, 
could never be achieved. It was an ambition which had taken 
hold of him as an undergraduate student at Harvard, and which 
was responsible for his switch from Literature to History. He was 
to become one of the greatest, if not the greatest, Napoleonic 
scholar of his time, and to rank with great Napoleonic and 
historic scholars of all time. Why Napoleon Bonaparte? Bertram 
Carleton never asked himself this question, even when he was 
in a dangerously probing mood; he never sought any personal 
reason within himself and his own character. That he admired 
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Napoleon, the energy, will, capacity for decision and courage of 
the Corsican, he knew fully, and he believed that there was 
much in Napoleon to admire. But it seemed to be tiie unity of 
will and reason over emotion which Bertram Carldton regarded 
as the essential source of Napoleon's greatness. Napoleon pos- 
sessed these traits to such a degree that he was not merely a 
commander of soldiers in an army, in the sense that a general 
was; he had been a commander of life, and of history. 

Napoleon’s capacity to command was perhaps, Bertram Carle- 
ton often reflected, the answer to what Plato had written of the 
war in the name of the human soul. Perhaps this might strike 
some as curious, and especially so if it were seen as growing 
out of the ideas of his great teacher, Dr. Irving Babbitt of 
Harvard. Napoleon had represented the new order of the two 
planes of man, spirit and matter, upper and lower, and of the 
age of romanticism. To all who had followed to imitate him, 
Napoleon had been the man of unified will and nerve, combining 
old and new, and thereby representing and revealing intellectual 
force of such strength that it became fate, changed quantity 
into quality and, as it were, to moral force. 

This was one of Bertram Carleton's ideas, and he had many 
more. His nature rebelled against the moody belief thr \ his plan 
for the future would only be fulfilled in a successful and brilliant 
manner if he pursued it step by step, with controlled patience, 
and as a lonely scholar. 

He thought of classmates and colleagues, of the younger men 
on the University faculty, and observed how many of them were 
married, or engaged and planning marriage. Among them were 
a number whom he respected, and who he believed would 
become big men making their contribution to the growth of 
knowledge. These men did not all contend that marriage would 
thwart or limit their careers, and among them were those who 
gave evidence of a happiness which he did not know. Some were 
buying homes. Families were being raised. He was invited to 
dinner, and found a cheerful colleague, sitting back, often serv- 
ing booze which was illegally bought, and almost radiating con- 
tentment. 

Sid Ehrman, in the Department of Political Economy, had 
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spoken of the subject one spring day when they sat having 
lunch at the Quadrangle Club, which was the faculty club on 
the campus. Sid Ehrman was interested in economic history, 
and was planhing to make a serious study of both mercantilism 
and the physiocrats. At lunch, he and Bertram Carleton had 
talked of the economic problems of France during the days of 
Napoleonic rule, and especially in 1804, when Bonaparte became 
Napoleon I. Ehrman was a thin, small, aggressive fellow with a 
deep black mustache, restlessly roving eyes, a very quick mind 
and varied interests. He was married, and didn’t complain about 
it. Sid had serious and big ambitions in the academic world. 
Bertram left lunch thinking of this fact, rather than of their talk 
about economics and economic history. He left the Quadrangle 
Club alone, and walked slowly across campus, toward Harper s; 
he had a few hours. But it was springtime, and the air was full 
of sun and the sap of love and of life. The girls, the youths, the 
grass, the bright living air, all were innocent of time and of the 
past. In the springtime, young girls walked as though they never 
could grow old, and youth laughed as though death were but a 
false rumor, and the sun shone as though it were forever pressing 
soft colors upon the world. 

Thus did Bertram feel, and he strolled along, the lonely scholar 
who had become the lonely man. 

He planned to do a massive work of from five to six, or even 
nine volumes, on Napoleon and the period of Napoleonic Glory. 
It would be more than a biography of Napoleon I; it would be a 
biography of his times and background, and thus of modem life, 
of the roots of the twentieth century. 

But to achieve this great work, he would be forced to live out 
his life as a lonely scholar. 

His eyes turned to a blond, blue-eyed girl whose body was 
slender under a clean pink dress and whose eyes were like the 
happy laughter of a world where even the blue skies were a 
laughing brightness. 

Maybe he was a fool? 

Bertram bore the sufiFering emptiness of a lonely life as he 
walked across campus. But he was not in love, except with the 
day, the weather, the springtime; his sufiering emptiness was 
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the greater because of this fact. There was a vacuum within 
him, and he feared, witli the varying conviction of inner cer- 
tainty, that no achievement of scholarship, no intellectual and 
academic distinction, would ever fill that emptineSSs. The pangs 
of personal love and living had not been many for him in recent 
years, just as in his studies, his readings, his classroom lectures, 
and the papers he had begun to write for professional journals, 
he had not focused on personal life. Even Napoleon’s private 
life was public and open, the object of study and of public 
discourse as and when historians wished to discuss it. His aching 
emptiness was all the more distressing and disturbing because it 
was almost as new as the smiles and the bright faces and tender 
skin, and the healthy bodies of passing coeds which were re- 
vealed provokingly beneath spring dresses. 

Historic objectivity, the fascination of ideas and their priority 
over anything human, that was contrary to pleasure, below the 
neck. Yet the absorption of traits and attitudes from Napoleon as 
a result of much reading, study, reflection, testing, produced a 
defenselessness before the quick onslaughts of physical desire; 
the spring day had dropped Bertram below the neck, and Na- 
poleon was above his neck. 

There had been spring days during the time of the First 
Empire, and the women had gone out to Longchamps, he 
guessed, in their carriages, and Napoleon Bonaparte had not 
lacked life or love, nor had the Emperor Napoleon been a monk. 
Bertram had the absurd fear that he was playing out a dream of 
being the Emperor Napoleon, and he suddenly felt a little foolish 
as he strolled on past the crowd in the center of campus, and 
turned south toward Harper’s. 

Bertram went up in the elevator and became the lonely but 
also dissatisfied scholar, sitting in a leather chair, with the win- 
dow open upon the spreading sun across the grass of the Mid- 
way. He sat in a swivel chair with four-by-six note cards before 
him, and with a monotonous regularity, he wrote on these cards, 
but he could not have fully explained why, other than to say that 
it was habit, a trick of the trade, the way he had learned to 
study. 

Bertram could think like Napoleon but he couldn’t act like 
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Napoleon, and quite obviously he wasn’t like Napoleon. His 
saturated s^dy of Bonaparte had affected him in the sense of 
having a divided mind, and of not, therefore truly knowing him- 
self and his own thoughts. 

Bertram Carleton was increasingly beginning to regard his 
own career and future in Napoleonic terms. Among the attitudes 
which he believed he had absorbed was that of Bonaparte 
toward women. Perhaps Napoleon had loved Josephine, and in a 
way, Marie Louise, and Countess Walewska. But none of his 
women had deterred him from his course, influenced his mind 
and judgments, interfered with the coldly intelligent methods in 
which he pursued his star of destiny and glory. And this con- 
centration of purpose, cold and reasonable, was one of the fea- 
tures of the Emperor Napoleon which attracted Professor Carle- 
ton. 

It was a day on which he didn’t want to study, but then, the 
whole idea of study to Bertram was one of perseverance and 
sacrifice, and he always encountered more or less resistance and 
disinclination to work. It took on the character of duty. The day 
was seductive, through the opened window, and Bertram’s 
thoughts were tempted to stray, again and again, with the result 
that his study took on the features of a struggle with himself. 

Bertram Carleton had had more than one such experience 
during the years when he was launching himself as an erudite 
young historian. By October, when Eddie was taking his course. 
Professor Carleton was a man of such weakened defense that he 
could be conquered without much trouble, and Ramona was 
conquering by quick inches. 

On the morning when he wore his new powder blue suit, he 
did not know whether he would or wouldn’t propose to Ramona, 
and he wanted both. He was full of fear that he would propose, 
and he was joyfully hopeful that he would, and there was an 
intense play of joy and fear, of hope and despair lest she should 
or should not accept him. Professor Carleton’s nervousness in 
class, of which Peter Moore had spoken, was not only related to 
but had been intensifled by his personal conflicts, especially those 
which involved Ramona. 

It was a smoky morning, with nothing suggesting variance in 
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the fuliginous universe. It was another morning, another day. 
Professor Carleton had gone to bed wishing for difFerent weather, 
but the best laid schemes of men and lovers, as well as mice, 
and as well as Napoleon Bonaparte’s, “gang aft a-glej.” 

There were his classes. Romance gave way to pedagogical 
duty and to the smoke-colored Chicago air. Perhaps he should 
wait until another day when the context and arrangement of the 
world was like love’s old sweet song. So he thought. 

But had Napoleon ever waited to seize the right moment? 

Of course, Ramona was not Wagsam, nor Austerlitz, and God 
forbid that she be Waterloo. 

Walking to campus, he carried a briefcase and looked quite 
well dressed and distinguished. His gait was nervous, too quick, 
too much that of a man in an almost frantic hurry, as though 
by the speed of his walk he could hasten the passage of time, 
advancing it more quickly to that moment when he would see 
Ramona. But he became very conscious of his running walk, and 
deliberately slowed down. He’d only be ahead of time for his 
eight-o’clock class unless he did, and he’d have to sit at the 
classroom desk in Cobb Hall or find some way of passing the 
time until the bell rang. 

The atmosphere was still a rather thick gray, a dawn fog, but 
gradually it was lightening. As usual, he saw people on the 
sidewalk, bound for work. 

Most of them would go to the Illinois Central to catch an 
I.C. train for the Loop, and, as usual, he was quite glad that he 
didn’t have to do the same, and go to an ofiBce. 

What a bore an office would be! 

But offices were essential. How could life, civilization, continue 
without them? 

He knew all this full well. And nevertheless, he could not but 
think— what a horrorl To spend the best days of your life in an 
office. 

Some of those whom he saw bound for offices must think 
similarly about his life, or they would if their attention were to 
be called to it. 

And even though he thought it so horrible for men and women 
to have to spend their days in offices, the early morning, during 
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which the host of office workers were to be seen on their way— 
the early njoming was possessed of its peculiar, its singular in- 
terest, which was akin to charm, or, no, more to fascination. 
Among many* unknown people, there was an unexpressed sense 
of unity, an unmentioned recognition that they were all going 
forth to the same kind of work which helped to keep the world, 
the social world, going along through the minutes and hours and 
days, and it was this which made history possible. 

Many of those whom he’d notice would seem new, but others 
were becoming familiar, and he was developing curiosity about 
them— who and what they were, and what they did and what 
they were like. There was a taUish, well-built woman, not more 
than twenty-five or twenty-six, he’d guess, although he was not 
very reliable at guessing a woman’s age, and she had a vigorous 
manner about her, as well as a handsome face. She usually wore 
a tan suit, of good material and quality, and every second or 
third morning, she wore a diflFerent hat. She carried several dif- 
ferent pocketbooks, also. Bertram Carleton was proud of his 
keen observation because he noticed so much about the tall 
woman. 

In the case of this woman, he guessed, with quite a decided 
certainty, that she would like him to speak with her, and if he 
should, she’d certainly answer him cordially. That was his 
distinct impression of the young woman, and he was of the 
inclination to make her acquaintance, and satisfy his curiosity 
as to what she was like as a person, and, perhaps, take her out 
occasionally. She had a look of intelligence about her, she 
dressed well, and on some mornings, he had observed that she 
was carrying a book. 

On several difFerent mornings, he had been on the verge of 
speaking to her, but had been held back by some shyness or 
restraint which he didn’t quite understand, and he had resolved 
that he would speak, greet her with a “good morning,” and make 
an effort to get to know her. But he had not done so up to the 
morning when he was wearing his new powder blue suit, and 
was in the throes of his confusion and personal conflict about 
Ramona. And on that morning, he walked like a man in a great 
hurry, and she like a young woman in equal haste. He did not 
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catch the smile she gave him, but passed on his way, and she 
went her way. He had gone on about a half-block, before he 
knew that he had seen her smile. Yes, he had, but he*d failed 
to notice it at the moment. 

He turned about to look back but she was not in sight, and he 
went on his way, trying to still a rising excitement within himself. 
There was Ramona, and she was no stranger. That young 
woman who had smiled at him was a stranger. 

But stranger? 

We are all strangers to one another, and he knew the dead 
better than the living. He knew Madame R^camier much better 
than he knew Ramona, and he knew Napoleon better than he 
did President Coolidge. 

He had seen a few other familiar faces on his walk, and the 
number of people on the street seemed to be increasing as he 
went on toward 57th Street. There was almost a stream of 
people pouring toward the I.C. station, walking with methodical 
haste, as though their movements were part of a ritual. He 
fancied that he perceived something grim about the way they 
moved, a grimness in their bodies as well as in the expression of 
their faces. He did not see many smiles on the faces of those 
people. He failed to catch suggestions of joyfulness in move- 
ments. Collectively, they created an atmosphere of disciplined 
grimness of which they were undoubtedly unaware. 

He would think of these people in contrast with men and 
women of past times and periods, and he would think more of 
differences and contrasts than of better and worse, and of the 
ideas and conceptions of progress. What was better or worse? 
And what did it mean to speak of the judgment of history? He 
was a historian, and was his judgment supreme? These people 
came and went, lived and died, and the work of the world went 
on, and that led to history, but how much could history say? He 
had put much of himself into these and other -problems, and he’d 
abandoned personal feeling in order to understand and describe 
what had been the meanings and fears beneath the superficial 
daily flow of life. And these people he saw and passed, they were 
part of ^at daily superficial flow, and they were swimming in it 
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in a quest for happiness to which they gave various names— love, 
power, hoipe, success, wealth. 

When he’d told Ramona of such thoughts, she’d nodded as 
though she understood perfectly and agreed fully with him. But 
some doubt had hung in his mind, and he had retained it. He 
was not at all convinced that she did understand him and did 
agree. But how many would? A number of his colleagues couldn’t. 

The historian must do what Napoleon had almost done, and 
what Balzac had aimed lo achieve. 

Coming to 57th Street, and swinging right to walk westward 
to the campus, he thought of Balzac. He quoted to liimself: 

Ce quil na pas pu achever par Vepee, je Taccomplirai par la 
plume. 

Bertram had thoughts of Ramona, and she was on his mind 
rather than the lectures he would give in his classes that day, one 
on “the Continental System,” and in another course, a con- 
tinuation of his lecture on the Enlightenment and the men of 
the Enlightenment. 

He walked on, slowing his pace, principally because he did 
not wish that colleagues think him excessively nervous and 
restless. 

Balzac and Napoleon— who was he to compare himself with 
them? But he was not doing that. 

As for his lectures, these he would manage. There were plenty 
of four-by-six note cards in his briefcase, and he lectured best 
when he spoke extemporaneously, for he was daily thinking anew 
about these problems and these points, and there was no doubt 
of his having material at his command. 

It was Ramona. 

Bertram knew more surely that he would propose today, and 
he was sad and glad. He was walking at a good clip again, along 
57th Street, and prospects of the day were cheering him up, 
like light faces of students who listened and even doted on his 
words, and the few, such as Ryan in his eight-o’clock class, to 
whom he talked; the day would pass, as he engaged in his 
professional activity, and settled the destiny of his heart. 

And he looked well in the new suit. He knew that. 
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Bertram Carleton was not unduly vain, but he' had his full 
quarter of vanity, and when he appeared at the eight-o’clock 
class in his new seventy-five dollar suit, with a linen handerchief 
in the upper side pocket, he was anything but modest and 
displeased. He felt that his appearance was quite impressive. 

Bertram Carleton had often been anxious before a class or 
lecture, but once he was with a group of students, his anxiety 
was dissipated, and he was confident and sure of himself. He was 
extraordinarily erudite, had a quick command of words, facts, 
and ideas; he could close out any personal difiiculties and wishes, 
and for the class period, he was able to concentrate on the sub- 
ject of the lecture, with full command of what he knew. His 
nervousness, his clownish antics, his undue pacing of the aisles 
and front of the room, his sprawling sitting on the desk, his 
ungainly getting on and off it, his minor contortions as he 
lectured, constituted an undisciplined and but partly controlled 
use of his body as a means of calling attention to it, especially on 
the part of the young girls. He failed to realize that he did this, 
or rather, he but partially knew it, with the result that he found 
small outlets in petty and seemingly motiveless movements of 
hands, arms, and body, as well as in groans, sighs, grimaces, 
frowns, and a senseless play of eyes and eyebrows when students 
were as students so often are— stupid. 

Bertram Carleton relaxed pleasantly, with a sense that he 
would forget without diflSculty the problems which he had been 
giving the bum’s rush out of his mind on that walk to class. 

Bertram's feeling there had .some parallel with that of Eddie 
Ryan who, likewise, was able to make the world and his own 
problems go as into sleep while he focused and concentrated 
on the subject of his studies. Other problems were of less weight 
and moment, and Eddie knew that the world must be pushed 
out of mind for his own interests or the world would rule him, 
enter and control his mind, and, thereby, the mind of Eddie 
A. Ryan would belong to the world and not to its rightful owner, 
Eddie A. Ryan himself. 
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Eddie did not know that Professor Carleton possessed a trait 
similar to l\j[s own, nor did Professor Carleton know that Ryan, 
a promising kid in his class was, in that one sense, as he was. 

The buzzin| of the bell. Professor Carleton sat at the desk and 
went through the formality of taking the attendance. This done, 
the lecture could begin. 

There was a shuffling of feet, movements in the seats, and 
small gyrations on the part of the students. A few flirted; a few, 
including a substitute tackle on the varsity, closed their eyes and 
tried to sleep soundlessly and unnoticed. 

Professor Carleton took a half-used piece of chalk, idly tossed 
it in the air, caught it, and glanced about with eyes that should 
have been penetrating and frightening. 

“We went a certain distance of history yesterday, didn’t 
we . . .” 

Professor Carleton stared about the room. 

“Didn’t we, Mr. Kemil?” 

Kemil was the second-string tackle, but no one could call him 
a second-string tackle and believe in varsity. He was a broken 
first-string tackle, although a young man of virtuous Christian 
inclination, and an angelic desire to sing Onward Christian Sol- 
diers and other songs of morbid Christianity for the soul. 

Kemil said *'Yes” to Professor Carleton in sleepiness. 

“We didn’t go ten yards in four downs, though?” 

Kemil was dumfounded. A few students laughed openly; 
others restrained their impulse or laughed into a handkerchief. 

“Who can tell? No one ever invented the gridiron sport for 
Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

“No sir. He couldn’t have made an end run. He was too fat and 
small.” 

There were outbursts of laughter in various parts of the room. 

Professor Carleton sat on the desk, tossed the half-used piece 
of chalk lightly in the air, caught it, and looked at Kemil, and 
then randomly at others, his eyes slightly amused. 

"You have tackled men behind die goal line, I imagine, Mr. 
Kemil?” 

“Yes, I tried. Them frogs is all small and I imagine I would 
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play just a smashing game of taclde against any of *em with 
Bonaparte-Napoleon at quarterback.” i 

The question and repartee seemed funny, and the class awak- 
ened to smiles, giggles, and laughter. Professor Carleton re- 
strained the amusement on his own broad and rather hand- 
some face. 

“They didn’t have no Big Ten League then, in them days,” 
Kemil said, provoking a fresh eruption of laughter. 

‘T believe that’s an accurate statement,” Professor Carleton 
replied. 

The laughter rose. 

“Of course, if they had, and I was playing defensive tackle, 
I’m sure I’d of ruined Napoleon as a quarterback, behind the 
lines, every time— unless he has some mighty good blockin’ to 
protect him from defensive tackles.” 

Kemil spoke with ponderous, professional seriousness. 

Almost tlie entire class was in uproar, and Professor Carleton 
expanded, almost glowing. The big oaf, Kemil, was so good- 
natured and unconsciously funny in his stupidity that he was 
positively charming. 

“Napoleon played a different kind of quarterback,” Professor 
Carleton said, when the class had quieted down some. 

“But the Duke of Wellington was a mighty good tackle, wasn’t 
he. Professor?” Kemil asked, and the class was shaken with 
laughter by Kemil’s wisecrack. 

Professor Carleton waited for the students to subside, and 
finally, when the class was quiet, he cleared his throat, and 
began his lecture. 

“Was the Emperor Napoleon I, and before he acquired or 
usurped, if you will, that title, a mere war lord, glorying and 
gloating in war, and dedicated to the science or art, or the 
practice of butchery, as one may choose to characterize war?” 

Professor Carleton began slowly, and with only a slight strain 
in his voice. For Ramona was but a dim acquaintance, shadowy, 
and to be seen in time more distant than the actual number of 
hours until he would meet her at Hyde Park Boulevard and 
Stony Island Avenue. 

However, when Professor Carleton had spoken of Napoleon 
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as merely a man of war, he’d seen recognition light up in many 
faces. That I was what these young people thought, as their 
fathers thought, and as their fathers' fathers had thought. 

“In a sense, ft's true. General Bonaparte, leader of the Army of 
Italy, the Emperor Napoleon I, was a great soldier, a military 
genius. This is widely accepted, by critics as well as those who 
admire him. We have already considered some of his military 
exploits and I have discussed Napoleon, the soldier, the general, 
in contrast with earlier great captains, and with Frederick the 
Great, whom Napoleon much admired, and many others, Jul- 
ius Caesar, Hannibal, and Alexander the Great. Napoleonic war 
was a new form of war, and developed its new and great book. 
On War, by General Karl Von Clausewitz. Napoleon had per- 
fected the war of the people, of the nation, and the French 
Revolution had made this possible." 

Much of this, of course, had already been explained, analyzed, 
developed in tlie precoding lectures, and in the reading assign- 
ments which he had given to the class, day by day. Catching the 
number of blank faces, Professor Carleton was able to decide 
that a large percentage of the class hadn't read all of the assign- 
ments, if any; this would be temptation to despair, were he not 
accustomed to students who didn’t read enough, and, in con- 
sequence, failed to profit from his courses, and from the study 
of history, as they should. This was, he could not hold back in his 
own consciousness, the irony of Napoleon's fame and glory. 

The name was known, Napoleon Bonaparte, Napoleon I, the 
Emperor Napoleon, and a few facts, at least proportionately few. 
But what glory was there in that? 

When he did his work, and it would be completed, a big shelf 
of books, how many would read and study his work? 

Professor Carleton thought of how little these young men and 
women knew about Napoleon, and how they would never know 
very much about him, nor understand him, what he was, and 
what his historic achievements were. That was Glory. To have 
your name known by many when you fell into undistinguished 
dust, and to be understood by few, and fewer than a few. 

Such thoughts rose at the edge of Professor Carletons mind 
while he continued with his lecture, and he was depressed for a 
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moment. He was giving more of himself, trying harder, sacrificing 
more than the candle of life was worth. 

He continued speaking as though that candle of life were 
worth all. 

‘The world of Napoleon Bonaparte and of Frederick the 
Great, these were two diflFerent worlds, and the differences were 
measured by time— time and change, not time itself as time, or 
time quo time, but time as the span of duration in which events 
happen, new generations take the place, the position, the pres- 
tige, power, and authority of older generations, and life and 
progress, or progress so-called, goes on. 

“Napoleon was a different kind of mon^'roh from Frederick the 
Great. The difference in military strategy, which I have already 
discussed with you ladies and gentlemen, is but one of the 
indices of this difference. 

‘These many differences I have, in one way and in another, 
been seeking to focus in your attention.” 

Professor Carleton liked to see the attentive, questioning, 
watching young eyes, the trancelike interest on some faces and 
the alert intelligence on others. He was stimulatingly aware of 
his effect and influence upon the class, of the respect with which 
his words were received, of the mastery and control, the power 
he was gaining over these students’ young and fresh minds. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, let’s think of a general, a per- 
ennial question, one that is as hoary as the oldest proverb about 
a nervous wife, but hoary as it be, this question is an important 
and insoluble one. For it’s likely, and who knows but that it 
might even be fortunate, that some questions and problems are 
and will forever be— insoluble.” 

Interest had quickened as a consequence of these last words, 
and he stepped up onto the square platform on which the desk 
rested, and sat with awkward unease upon the old desk. 

“Napoleon was a great man,” he said with a forceful emphasis 
that was the stronger because he had preceded it by a pause. 

The class waited for more. 

“Great men are rare— as distinguished from men who think 
themselves great. Napoleon belonged to the first category, the 
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rare oiie> and therein lies the reason why he has entranced many 
historians, sf^olars, poets, and novelists, why so many outstand- 
ing men have found such a fascination in the career, the char- 
acter, and the Very working of the mind of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Lord Acton, the nineteenth-century British historian, said in a 
lecture: ‘No intellectual exercise, for instance, can be more in- 
vigorating than to watch the working of the mind of Napoleon, 
the most entirely known as well as the ablest of historic men.’ ” 

Professor Carleton gave Lord Acton’s quotation from memory, 
and this was a source of passing pride and pleasure to him. He 
hoped that some of the members of the class would notice how 
frequently he could give a quotation from memory. And in 
teaching be was, in his more humble way, attempting to show 
the students something of what Lord Acton had said about Na- 
poleon, to give them an example of a mind at work upon 
problems and periods of history, and to arouse their minds by 
his example as well as by the subject matter and content of his 
lectures. 

And the image of Napoleon was reawakened in his own mind 
with the fascination that he had so often felt in studying the 
Emperor ever since his first freshman course in history. Now he 
could understand why he had fallen as though under the spell of 
Napoleon, and greatness had more meaning and significance to 
him than it could have had when he had been a mere fresh- 
man, like the young people sitting before him as he lectured. 
The example of greatness, of the working of a great mind and 
personality in the affairs of history, that was, in the affairs of 
men, instructive, as well as captivating, fascinating. 

Professor Carleton had sidetracked himself from what he had 
planned to say in the lecture, and he was more interested in 
going on about the greatness and qualities of Napoleon, than in 
giving his exposition of why it was necessary for Napoleon to 
fight England by imposing a Continental System on all of Eu- 
rope. But he roused himself and explained that this was essential 
because of England’s sea power, and the blockade which Eng- 
land could impose on Europe. The only alternative to the 
Continental System would have been an invasion of England, 

o 
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and her defeat on her own island. Napoleon had gone to Egypt 
with the hope of reaching India and by this me.'; ns bringing 
England to her knees. 

He counterposed for the class the greatness of Napoleon and 
the necessities imposed on a great man. 

“Perhaps he had to lose,” Professor Carleton said just as the 
class bell ended the hour. 

And he spoke with regret, as he had first felt regret when he 
had read of Napoleon as a freshman at Harvard. He spoke in 
the tones of a regret similar to that which Eddie Ryan felt, 
listening to the lecture and grasping out to absorb tfie full mean- 
ing and implication of every word the young professor uttered. 

That was on the morning of the day Professor Carleton pro- 
posed to Ramona, and was accepted. But in the midst of his joy 
and happiness, he wondered if that day had been his own 
Waterloo, and did all men meet a Waterloo? Was Waterloo the 
symbol of men’s history, Waterloo and St. Helena? 

And Eddie Ryan, also, during the remainder of the course, 
kept thinking and brooding about Waterloo and the Island of St. 
Helena. 

During the last weeks of the course, the class took up Bis- 
marck, the hero of Germany, and the development of the system 
of alliances which led to the World War in 1914. Eddie began to 
think bitterly of the war as having been one “for steel and gold.” 

He came out of the course with such thoughts, Waterloo, St 
Helena, “for steel and gold,” and these were the questions which 
he was pondering as I he new year began, and he took courses 
in Political Economy and Political Science. What was the purpose 
of war in history? And what did fame and success and glory 
mean? 

He was developing a brooding and saddened bitterness, and 
a sharpened feeling about life as struggle to the last minute, 
struggle to the grave. And when you struggle to that last minute, 
and right into your grave, what would it all mean if you became 
famous and remembered? 

He studied with greater intensity and desperation, and with a 
less clear conception of a goal and of why he should go on 
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driving himself in a hunger for some kind of future. He must 
do this, antj he must go on doing it, he told himself, and possibly 
it was all only to end up at his own Waterloo and on his own St. 
Helena. 



Chapter Thirteen 


I 


The winter days seemed to pass very slowly, as though time itself 
were bogged down in the snow. Eddie saw much more of 
darkness than of daylight. Usually he awakened before daylight 
or “at the break of day,” a phrase his grandmother was fond 
of using. And the darkness came fairly quickly after he had 
reported to work at the station, relieving Gorlin. Business was 
sometimes a bit brisk in the afternoon, and there were chores 
or tasks he had to perform, cleaning to be done, and, on some 
days, snow to be shoveled from the drive and station grounds. 
Thus, it would seem that he had scarcely come to work than the 
day was gone, and the night had begun to set in. His spirit 
and morale were affected and Eddie was called on to use more 
force of will in order to keep up his intense pace of study. He 
was taking two courses in Political Economy, and the reading on 
this subject was more difficult and slower than in history. The 
subject matter was not as exciting either, and he would feel 
more in the mood for reading and less in that of studying 
than he had during the two previous quarters. And once the 
darkness began to set in, and the day was fast waning, the comer 
station was very lonely. He made time pass and studied, but with 
an effort. He spent many intense hours alone* with himself and his 
own mind. He was his own companion to such a degree that 
a seemingly permanent sense of the solitude of life was being 
fixed into his character, and he began to feel with growing poign- 
ancy the loneliness of living in general, and concretely and 
immediately, the loneliness of his own life. 
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Tfiis loneliness was emphasized by the nighttime scene at 
dusk, the dark comer that was full of fleeting shadows, with the 
street lights pale against such shadows. 

He sufiFereo from more eyestrain and used his eyes most under 
electric light, and the slowly passing quiet winter evenings were 
accompanied by burning pain in his eyes and an aching head. 
He drank more coffee and took aspirin liberally, hoping to blot out 
the pain, and to be able to go on studying without discomfort. 
In consequence, he would have a sour stomach and heartburn, 
and this added to his anxieties, as well as to his discomforts. 
Eddie did not know on what morning he*d awaken with strained 
and aching eyes, or a troubled stomach, and he lived not only 
with this immediate worry of distress but also with the more 
disturbing anxiety that his health was not good, that his eyes 
were too weak for the burden he must place upon them, and that, 
perhaps, there was something wrong with his heart. 

If he should see a doctor, he feared that he would be told to 
quit or let up, and he couldn^t do this, and live out a hopeless 
and ignorant future. Dr. Stanford, the eye specialist, had fright- 
ened him with the fear of blindness and he had carried and 
fought this fear for over a year, defying it when it was flagrantly 
pressing upon him through the burning strain he felt in his eyes 
and head, and forgetting it as much as he could, assuming or 
hoping that the doctor s prediction would turn out wrong, or 
that some new discovery would save him in time. 

But after a good start at the new station with Bill Corlin as a 
partner, the winter had set in, and it was as though cold winds 
were blown roughly through him to shake and shatter, if not to 
freeze his morale. 

The days came. The days went. He and Peter Moore still 
walked to classes whenever the weather permitted, but they 
had to be ready earlier in order to catch a bus and make their 
eight-o'clock classes if the weather was too inclement for walk- 
ing. He went to classes from eight to eleven and then he would 
go directly home, or else spend an hour at the library on campus. 
Between one-fifteen and one-thirty, he would leave for work, 
either by bus or elevated train. At nine o'clock, he closed up the 
station, turned the key in the time clock as he left, and^ hurried 
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to an elevated train. Then, he usually studied until he could not 
remain awake any longer, and he'd drop into bed iind into a 
heavy sleep of exhaustion. He’d hardly seem to have fallen oflE 
into sleep when the alarm clock would shrill Into his ears, 
and he would awaken, one big lump of being, heavy with tired- 
ness and depressed from the tiredness and the need of more 
sleep. 

He'd drag himself out of bed, and try to wake up by sticking 
his face into a bowl of cold water, and then he'd soak up coffee 
which his grandmother would have ready for him. At the end 
of the third successive class, Eddie would be weary again and 
he faced more work, and the long continuation of the day and 
most of the night. After the bell of his ten-o'clock class would 
ring at ten minutes to eleven, he would sag into a let-down, 
and would feel his full weariness, and with this, he’d become 
morose with depression and an emotional feeling of hopelessness 
which was the outgrowth of fatigue. 

Eddie had passed the half-year mark as a student at the 
University, and the change in his hopes and attitiid(‘s was be- 
coming more conscious on his part. He was losing his concern 
about social aspiration and ambition, but not about a girl, and his 
hankering to go out for athletics persisted. His respect for a 
life of the mind, and his desire to live such a life, unhampered 
and unrestricted, was growing upon him, and his perspective of 
the future was changing from the idea of success to that of the 
life of the mind. But he was also beginning to see with increasing 
clarity that the life of the mind was not separated from life, 
but was part of all living, and that life itself, and everything 
within it, was part of the field of knowledge. The life of the 
mind meant speaking the truth, and sometimes fighting for the 
truth, and since he was pretty well convinced of this, he wasn’t 
thinking any more of success, of money, of getting rich. He might 
not get rich, and he might not be a worldly success if he trii d 
to live what he had come to call the life of the mind. Learning 
as he hoped to learn, and studying as he was studying, wasn’t 
necessary to be a success in life, if you measured your advance 
merely in terms of dollars. The biographies of many successful 
and self-made men didn’t tell of studying as he was doing, and 
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of the Kina of sacrifice he was enduring, and the risks that he 
was takings Even though Eddie had his depressions and his flash- 
ing seconds of despondency and weariness, he was full of hope. 
There was sc^ much to be done in the world, and so much, now, 
that could be done. With education and science, scientific 
method applied to life, with reason and truth brought like new 
light into the world, there was a better and more just world to 
be, a world that was more technical and was run by the princi- 
ples of right and justice. This hope was stronger in him than the 
passing despairs and low moments when he thought that he 
didn’t care, and that all he wanted was to quit, to give up, to 
forget, and find some kind of successful peace like a contented 
fattened cow. 

After all, he couldn’t be Socrates. 

And even though he couldn’t, he harbored as a shameful 
secret ambition the hope and the desire that he could be 
Socrates. He dared not tell this thought to anyone, for if he 
did, he’d be laughed at more than ever in his life, and he’d 
seem crazy, like someone who thought he was or could be 
Napoleon. 

His generation was the one that should go into politics and 
make the fight for reason and truth. This idea was growing in 
his thoughts, and he was beginning to think of it as one of 
the ones he’d adopt, as a lighthouse of his future. 

But this meant he must learn, learn, always learn. He’d tell 
this to himself, thinking of the famous words of Danton: 

Vaudace, toujours Tavdace, encore Vaudace, 

And the sight of girls in fur coats, wearing black galoshes 
and silk stockings, their faces young and unlined, their eyes 
transparently shining with life that was recently born, their smiles 
and laughter, and the . beauty which he saw in so many of 
them, the sight of girls on those winter clays put a look of 
hunger into his eyes and filled his spirit with yearning and 
thoughts of love and poetry. 

He ‘was a hungry young man, carrying a battered briefcase 
stuffed with books, looking at the world with weak and blood- 
shot eyes which sought the wonder of life. And the laughing 
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girls with soft-rosy faces did not see the hunger and wonder 
of those bloodshot eyes cast upon them. 

The days were passing. Dark days. January would go into 
Febniary, and he would be twenty-two years *old and still 
so much was unaccomplished; he lived as though in the silence 
of his own hopes and dreams. However, he couldn't accomplish 
much yet. He was not ready. 

Eddie found the first weeks of the winter quarter to be 
different, and there were days when he took punishment. 

'‘Son, you’re workin’ too hard," his grandmother began to 
say to him with increasing frequency. 

“Oh, I’ll be all right, Mother. I’m young and in pretty good 
health." 

“Sure and when a lad is young, he doesn’t know how strong 
he is, and to hear him tell it, he’s stronger than a giant. Didn’t 
I hear them sayin’ how strong they were in the old country? 
But be careful, son, and watch your health. The Lord gave 
us health to watch over it, and not be abusin’ it.” 

“I’ll watch it. I’m all right, Mother.” 

But was he? 

“Eddie, aren’t you going at study too hard, driving your- 
self too much?" Peter Moore asked. 

They were walking over the crusted and graying snow, be- 
yond the lagoon and on the flat stretch which extended toward 
Cottage Grove, toward low knobs called hills, and toward the 
summer meeting place of the Bug Club. It was another dim 
morning, unpleasantly cold but .short of rawness. The snap in 
the air was almost plea.santly invigorating. But the clouds were 
low and dark like polar dirt transplanted to hang over Chicago 
and give Chicagoans another depressing day. 

“I don’t think so,” Eddie said so quickly as to have almost 
snapped out his answer. 

But he wanted to admit to his friend that he tormented 
himself with worries that he was overdoing it, and he did 
fear for his health and his nerves, for his heart, and, most of 
all, for his eyes. And since all this was true, it was inevitable 
that he would sometimes begin to fear, and then to believe 
that he would live only a short life. And even if he did have 
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a long lire, would his eyes hold up? This question could darken 
him with a despair that was sheer Hell. 

*1 don’t want to sound like an apostle of dissipation, Eddie, 
which I am as far from as I can be, but all work and no play, 
Eddie, it isn’t making you dull, I can see that— but is it good 
for you?” 

“I look all right, don’t I?” 

“Yes, I admit that.” 

“As long as I*m doing it, and not suflFering, I’m sure Tm all 
right, Peter.” 

“That’s a sensible answer. But strain creeps up on a person 
without his knowing it. You ought to watch yourself for any 
strain, Eddie.” 

“There’s so much to learn,” Eddie said. 

“You or I can’t learn everything, or be everything.” 

Eddie didn’t answer quickly. He agreed that there was no 
evidence, no grounds for assuming that either could expect to 
acliieve big things in the future, but he didn’t want to admit 
this. If he wasn’t going to try to achieve big, why achieve 
at all? 

“We’d better shake our hoofs. It’s getting on toward eight 
and if we drag along, we’ll be late for our classes,” Peter said. 

They hastened their pace. Peter wanted to run, but Eddie said 
tliey’d make it to their classes merely by stepping on it. Run- 
ning would tire him out too much. He’d had less than six 
hours’ sleep the night before. 

They strode on, with Peter Moore, who’d been a high school 
runner, getting ahead of Eddie, and then waiting a second or 
so for his companion to catch up with him. 

Eddie was glad that they had become silent. He didn’t want to 
talk any more, much as he respected, liked, and trusted Peter 
Moore. The conversation depressed him, and he could be 
worried and fearful all day, thinking about himself and his 
health. Worry of this kind couldn’t be controlled by the mind, 
not always, and once it started, you were in the merry-go- 
round-going mood, and around and around your mind could go, 
around and around in the same circle. 
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I 

As Eddie kept pace with Peter along 57th Street, he suddenly 
told himself that if he didn’t have hopes, strong hopes, he 

wouldn’t be at the University. His depression began to lift. 

) 

II 

Eddie carried through those wintry days, sticking to his course 
and rebounding swiftly from each round of depression and anxi- 
ety, as well as from his periods of fatigue and eyestrain. By 
the end of January, he found the days easier to get through, 
and he had, thus, managed to come through a crisis of a kind. 
But Eddie was not simply acquiring more knowledge, collect- 
ing facts, and expanding his acquisition of ideas. He was con- 
tinuing as he had been since the first class day of the previous 
June; he was developing, and at a pace which was becoming 
increasingly faster. The size of the world within his mind was 
continuing to grow. This experience brought him the opposite 
of his morbid and melancholy state, that is, moods of exhil- 
aration, of intellectual excitement and intensity of emotion about 
some idea, some passage in a book which he read, some idea 
which was new to him. 

Eddie had become a young man who was not still within 
himself. His thoughts and dreams, like his moods, were rapid, 
crowding upon one another, and his entire life had become, 
not chaotic, but thick; it was thickening as much as it could 
without becoming chaos. Especially after the winter quarter had 
begun, and he took a course in Political Economy, Political 
Science 101, and Social Control, an advanced course in Polit- 
ical Economy which he’d had to get permission to take, since 
he hadn’t the necessary prerequisites, he had become more 
aware about life itself as the field of knowledge, the real sub- 
ject of study. The filling station, and the Express Company 
office in which he had worked prior to coming to Rawlinson, 
the daily newspaper, his neighborhood and the characters in 
it, his family, his childhood and high school days, all of these 
were extensions of what he was studying in his courses and read- 
ing in textbooks and other books. He also made himself the 
object of his own study. As a filling station attendant, he was an 
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economic man, and his pay, his commissions, his petty grafting 
were econcVnic facts. 

Eddie became both more alive and more nervous. However, 
he wasnt heavy, pompous, solemnly seeking in his working life; 
he didn’t go about as though with a metaphorical net, ready 
to chase every butterfly of fact that he glimpsed. He saw and 
grasped relationships and connections. He knew that Rawlinson 
was buying his time with the idea of getting profit from its pur- 
chase, and of gaining good will. He practiced the principle of 
caveat emptor. 

Eddie’s going to the University didn’t mean much to old 
friends, and if he saw any of his high school classmates, as 
he did occasionally, mostly by accident, they asked few ques- 
tions about his courses and progress, and little was said of it 
in his family. Some of the older neighborhood fellows, meeting 
him on the street, warned him that he’d better be careful 
because if you read too many books, you might be locked up 
as a nut just the same as you might be given a bum’s rush 
to the booby batch if you pulled your pudding a lot. Thus 
he was gradually sot apart because he was a student at the 
University; he was made an object of suspicion, and was even 
told that he had a g(xldamne?d nerve going to that atheist 
A PA University, thinking he could learn something, and who 
tlie hell did he think he was? This increased especially when 
word got around that he was doing very well and if he con- 
tinued to do as well as he had already done, he would set 
some kind of scholastic ri?cord. This went to show what kind 
of a place it was over there on the Midway, and a couple of 
the fellows argued that they weren’t honest, them professors 
over there, and they were giving young Ryan them fancy 
marks because he was an Irish Catholic boy from the Catholic 
schools, and you watch and see if they didn’t get him away 
from the Church with them methods. 

“It’s ignorance. You understand it as well as I do, Eddie,** 
Peter said, walking to classes on a morning of February thaw 
when Washington Park was squashy with mud, puddles, and 
soiled melting snow. 
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“It doesn't bother me any. I should ask anybody what kind 
of a future I want to make for myself?” 

“I don't know what it is, but there are so many people afraid 
to crack a book.” 

“My Uncle Larry gets books out of a rental library down- 
town, but he has them wrapped in packages that don’t look 
like books so nobody will know it,” Eddie said. 

“We don’t have many books at home, except for my text- 
books, and a few I bought,” Peter said. 

Eddie stepped over a puddle of water. It was depressing to 
know there were many, all over Chicago and America, many 
who hated and feared books and what was to be found in 
them. 

Couldn’t it be that he dreamed pipe dreams when he looked 
ahead and thought of fellows such as Peter and himself, and 
others like them, learning and then changing people, by con- 
vincing them more and more of the truth, and of the method 
of finding out the truth, testing and correcting, changing and 
revising it. What he meant was saving men, and Peter would 
usually ask him how much can you save men, and for what? 

Eddie put the same question to himself in his own thinking, 
and often he didn’t have great hopes for the salvation of man- 
kind. 

And that was God’s job. anyway, wasn’t it? 

However, these thoughts about hope, about truth, about ig- 
norance, occupied Eddie far beyond their importance as causes 
for what he was doing. For whether or not the truth could 
make all men, or other men, free, it would be Eddie Ryan’s 
means of liberation. 

He had already gone more than far enough at the University 
to have perceived this. How others acted or might say to him 
could not deflect him from what was becoming his direction in 
life. 

He was trying to educate himself, primarily, for himself, and 
not for others, and he had come to understand that he would, 
himself, have to be ignorant and prejudiced if he did not 
get an education, and he had also developed to the stage where 
he distinguished between success and truth. The purpose of 
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education should be to look for the truth and to learn the means 
of finding gW the truth, and this didn’t at all mean any guarantee 
of becoming a success in life, getting a better job than you 
might otherwise have gotten, and becoming rich. 

These thoughts had come to him as a reaction to the atmos- 
phere of his whole life, which had been saturated with an 
emphasis on success and money. His father, sick and dying, 
had urged him to get an education, in order that he might 
make something out of himself and have a better life. 

“If you grow old with nothing in this world, you’re nothing,” 
his old man had said. 

At the Express Company, drivers and chaufiFeurs and the 
route inspectors and wagon dispatchers had all spoken the same 
way, and he’d frequently heard them say that the/ wished 
they’d had more sense when they were young fellows and had 
gotten themselves an education instead of running around and 
pissing away their time and their dough* because if they had, 
they could have made something out of themselves in this man’s 
world. This was the common idea of the meaning of an ed- 
ucation, and it represented what Eddie had believed when he’d 
determined to make something of himself by getting a college 
education. 

“What does depress me, Ed, is that fellows like you and I, 
we’re half cut off from our own by learning,” Peter once said. 

Eddie did not reply to this. Later, he thought again of Peter’s 
remark, sitting in his station, and looking up from his book 
out through the window at snow falling in big flakes in the 
dark night. 

He was changing. He was growing away from others as much 
as others could grow away from himself. He was becoming a 
different person. More than that, he wanted to become a 
different person, to make himself over into more than he was. 

Eddie watched the snow coming down more heavily, charg- 
ing the air with life and movement and changing the aspect 
of the night in total silence. He was enthralled with the simple 
beauty of falling snow on a dreary comer. He went outside 
for a few moments to feel the snow wet upon his face, to 
smell the dampness of the enlivened air. 
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Then it was time to close up the station. ^ 

He left, carrying his briefcase. He passed riclcbty wooden 
houses with pale lights in some of the windows. His feet, warm 
and dry in galoshes, crushed the wet, sticky snow. The flakes 
fell on his face and coated his glasses, and he felt himself 
to be vastly free and in touch with the silent strength of 
the far-oflF and darkened sky out of which came the snowstorms 
to crush down upon the city. He thought of himself as a cliild 
of such a storm. 

He rode to 58th Street in a dismally lit elevated train, think- 
ing that sometime in the future he wanted to feel as free as 
he just had, while walking in the storm to the elevated station. 



chapter Fourteen 


I 


The life of those at a great University might be seemingly 
dull when it is dramatic, and apparently dramatic when it 
is banal. The dramatic, the significant, the important, even the 
spectacular are related to time and unfold in time, and in 
different sequences of time, some longer than others. Unless the 
living sequences of time can be filled in and revealed at their 
adequate pace, the dramatic and historic must be needlessly 
distorted in order to make false conflict and drama, and the 
falsity of history becomes inescapable. The life of a great Univer- 
sity is full of many kinds of drama which unfold in time, and 
so it was in those days when Eddie Ryan was a student. Many 
who were part of the life of the University were preparing 
to better history, and the quiet drama of their days and their 
preparation grew in importance and interest through the years. 

Eddie Ryan had already, before the Winter quarter of 1926, 
come to see himself as contending with his destiny, and he 
was living through the beginning of a destiny, day by day, 
and minute by minute, in a manner which must unfold according 
to its sequence of time. 

Eddie’s drama, then, was in himself. It was a drama of sac- 
rifice and risk about which almost no one knew very much. 
Even in terms of will and physical effort and exertion, the 
meanings cf what Eddie was doing and what others were do- 
ing fell into their respective time patterns, and stood out in 
contrasts. 
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There was Lonesome Larry Royal, who took the S'one course 
as Eddie in the winter quarter of January 1926. At the end 
of the previous football season, he had been elected football 
captain for the next fall. His picture had been printed in the 
rotogravure section of the Chicago Sunday Record Herald, 
as the most handsome football captain in the Middle West, and 
one of the most handsome college gridiron stars in the nation. 

He was first called Lonesome Larry by a classmate in a 
South Side Chicago high school, where he had been a full- 
back and a ball player. In his third year, when he had run 
seventy-five yards to make the winning touchdown in the South 
Side title game among public schools, Larry had been at a 
dance, and a fraternity brother had said; 

—Look, Larry’s lonesome, only four flappers ready to faint 
in his arms. 

‘‘Lonesome Larry” became his nickname after that evening, 
and he didn’t mind being kidded and was a good sport. Lone- 
some Larry was merely one of the brothers at his fraternity 
house, and everyone who knew him among the students was 
ready to agree with one of his fraternity brothers, who had said: 

—Lonesome Larry Royal is as regiilar as a straight line. 

He w^as very solidly built, of good muscle and frame, one 
of the best to be found on a young man in Chicago. But 
he had the kind of face that girls wished other girls would 
forget, a Roman god’s head, with the most perfect and sunny 
head of blond marcelled hair and regular, Nordic, handsome 
features. Lonesome Larry would never be lonesome. 

Thus was he written up in the press. 

Larry Royal was manly, handsome, earnest, a courageous foot- 
ball player who was technically very good but inclined to be 
rigidly repetiHve in what he did, and who needed a good line 
and blockers in order to play up to his best potential. Lone- 
some Larry was not incapable of thinking; that was not his 
diflBculty. He could think, but it took him a little more time 
than it did others, thinking did. On the football field, beneath 
the marcelled blond hair that was something superior to the 
statue of Apollo Belvedere, something went on— that is in the 
gray matter. But what went on wasn’t always fast enough for 
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footbkll, for examinations; it hkd almost caused tlie fatality 
of ineligibility. 

In January, Lonesome Lany appeared on the first day for 
one of the Po/itical Economy classes which Eddie took. There 
were some girls, but not too many. They looked at him with 
the look girls have when they are that way. The next day, 
he appeared; the girls looked. On the fifth class day, after 
the bell had rung. Lonesome Larry went to Professor Traynor 
and said: 

‘'Say, sir, do you know if I took this class before?'* 

“No, sir, I don’t,” Professor Traynor answered with an irony 
that was both amused and barbed. 

“I can’t remember, sir, if I did, or if I didn’t.” 

“I don’t remember that you did, sir.” 

“Then I must have taken another course.” 

He stayed in the class, and morning after morning, he showed 
up, and listened with an air of concentrated seriousness that 
was pathos, but pathos in slowed-down time. 

Lonesome Larry didn’t make friends with any strangers in 
class, but often said “Hello” to those who said “Hello” to him. 
He passed with a C, thanks to the help of his fraternity brothers, 
and retained his eligibility. 

The previous fall, he’d gone off tackle for thirty-six yards to 
win a conference game on Stagg Field when the shadows of 
autumn stretched the ghosted memories of first greats, including 
Walter Eckersall. More or less, thus was the drama of Lone- 
some Larry’s feat described in one of the downtown papers. 

And there were those ^vhom Eddie met outside class. One 
was Henry Oldering, a small youth with large tortoise-shell 
glasses, whom Eddie had seen often and had come to regard 
as an intellectual and, probably, a brilliant student. Peter Moore 
brought them together for a quick lunch in Commons one chilly 
but sunny day in early February. Oldering was majoring in 
Political Economy. Eddie shrugged his shoulders at his wrong 
guess, for he’d believed that this quiet, modest, but well-com- 
posed young man was majoring in philosophy. 

“Yes, I’m majoring in Political Economy, because that’s the 
basic subject for achieving social justice.” 
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"I dont know how far I go along with that/\ Peter said. 
*"£conomics. Political Economy, cant be any mor<i basic than 
psychology and ethics, Political Science, other subjects." 

“There’s a unity of subjects. We divide them up for working 
purposes, but they overlap, and knowledge and study is di- 
vided up into these subjects for purposes of, for ... for pur- 
poses of convenience." 

Eddie was pleased with his remark, because it had been 
intelligent, and pretty well expressed. 

“If you read Henry George’s Progress and Poverty . . 
Henry began. 

“I have—that is, part of it— the beginning,” Eddie said. 

“You should finish it, because that’s where you get the meat, 
nearest the bone. But you can’t afford to miss as much as 
a single word of the book,” Henry explained. 

Eddie was eager, but not completely certain of himself be- 
cause he might make a mistake, and might know far less than 
Henry Oldering knew about Henry George. Still, he was con- 
vinced that he was right, basically, in his criticism and re- 
jection of the theory. For a moment he wanted to sidetrack 
any discussion because of his fear that he couldn’t talk well, 
but he told Henry Oldering that the theory of Henry George 
was one-sided. 

The Commons began to get noisier as the lunch hour crowd 
started coming. Henry and Eddie continued to disagree about 
Henry George’s theory of the single tax, but their voices were 
sometimes not clearly distinguishable to one another because 
of the rising roar of other voices, the clinking and clatter of 
glasses and crockery, and other noises. 

But Henry didn’t mind the noises, and he persisted, quietly, 
with a stubbornness marked by the gentleness of his manner 
and the even modulation of his voice. He was too tolerant in 
manner, too even in temperament, too friendly, unmenacing and 
inoffensive to seem like a fanatic. However, he was rigid as 
steel, and made no concessions to Eddie, and continued to state, 
assert, and reinforce the same statements about the theory of 
the single tax. At several moments, he appeared to have gained 
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an intellecfoal advantage, but Eddie was stubborn, and clung 
to his position. 

"Scientifically, no explanation is an explanation,” Eddie said 
over the coffeS. 

Henry began talking of Newton s laws of gravity and motion, 
but was soon back with the theory of Henry George. 

Neither convinced the other. They got nowhere, but liked 
one another, and hoped to meet again. 

Henry Oldering was nineteen, and suggestively lady-faced 
in his innocence, but his was a very intelligent face and ex- 
pression. His air of a student was reinforced by his glasses 
and briefcase. And he could have been a better student than 
he was, B, and B minus, if he were interested in more sub- 
jects and applied liimself with some added diligenc:. But he 
concentrated on the theory of the single tax, and indefatigably 
sought converts. The fact that he failed with regularity did not 
discourage him. His earnestness was thorough, like armor with- 
out a weakness or opening; his manner was sweet, tolerant, 
and bore what would be called the marks of sincerity. His 
was an importunable conviction, but without the force to win 
adherents by intimidation. He sought to convince, but was not 
convincing. 

Eddie went to work, unwillingly bowing to necessity, and 
Henry Oldering wandered off by himself, crossing and recrossing 
campus instead of going to Harper Library as he"d intended. 

He was seeking someone to convert. 

II 

Donald W. Torman was a little man, bom in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and thirty-eight years old. He was an Assistant Professor 
of Political Science, a Republican, a Mason, and by intention, 
desire, and effort, he was a scholar. He allowed neither his 
Masonic membership nor his Republican sympathies and vot- 
ing record to interfere with scholarship and scholarly truth. Thus, 
he always raised the question for his Political Science loi fresh- 
man classes: 

"What difference, if any, can you people find between the 
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platforms of the two parties, especially in the 192.^ Presiden- 
tial election?” 

And he usually helped the class to arrive at the conclusion 
that there were no significant differences. 

Professor Torman, however, believed that the period was a 
temporary and preliminary one of change for the better by 
growth rather than through a return to normalcy. It was but 
the beginning, the pre-Galileo stage of scientific politics, when 
the future was chartered, the course was planned, and the 
method was available. This was scientific method. 

Professor Torman believed in scientific methods more actively 
than he did in God. 

Professor Tormans lectures were clear and simple, but full 
of questions, posed as such, which cut into the false sanctities 
of editorial-page political thinking and would dissolve the glit- 
ter of “glittering generalities” which had been sanctified as the 
political Biblicalism of America. 

Eddie Ryan caught his attention very quickly, within two 
weeks. He regarded him as one of the best students he'd had 
in some moons, asked him many questions in dass, and was 
pleased by the answers. 

Eddie got an A in the Political Science course of Donald 
W. Torman. 


Ill 

Eddie Ryan was registered for three more classes for the 
spring quarter, another full schedule for a quarter. He reread 
Lockesley Hall by Tennyson, and parts of In Memoriam, and 
he quoted many times to himself: 

Tis better to have loved and lost 

Than never to have loved at all. 

And he read Shelleys One Word Is Too Often Profaned, 
and Keats’ sonnet, When I Have Fears That I May Cease to 
Be, and he quoted lines from it to himself, especially the 
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. . th^ on the shore 

Of the tcide world I stand alone, and think 

Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink. 

And he also quoted: 

My name is writ on waters. 

He now needed an outlet within himself, because it was 
becoming necessary for Eddie to tell himself more of what he 
was thinking as a consequence of the education he had so far 
gained for himself; that is, he was feeling a pressure to artic- 
ulate, at least for himself, what he thought and believed. Grow- 
ing had meant changing, and he did not know the meaning of 
the change that had been transpiring in his mind. He was 
internally nervous with his own growth and change. 

Thus was Eddie Ryan at that period, the beginning of spring 
1926, and his fourth straight quarter as a student of the Univer- 
sity. 



Chapter Fifteen 


Peter Moore was doing quite a lot of thinking. You couldn’t 
help it, if you went to the University in such times as the 
present. But why did he tell himself, or think to himself, which 
was the same thing, that he couldn’t help thinking a lot? Should 
you try not to think a lot? 

Peter knew what he meant when he beat around the bush* 
like this about thinking, and not being able to help thinking 
a lot. 

It was in Hamlet, wasn’t it, that Shakespeare wrote that 
thinking ‘‘does make cowards of us all?” And wasn't it— thinking, 
or conscience?— **sic\died o’er with the pale cast of thought?” 

Yes, it was. 

And yes, he was thinking a lot. He was getting sicklied o*er 
with the pale cast of thought, he guessed. 

Peter did not want to be a coward, nor did he want to be 
sicklied oer, nor did he want to think anything but the truth. 

But the truth, sir, forsooth sir, what is the truth? 

Nor was it that the truth made a coward of you because you 
were afraid to face it, and accept it, and even to proclaim it 
in public. It was something else, in his case anyway, and )i(3 
guessed it was or it would be the same in the case of others 
like him. That was, as far as general situation and back- 
ground were concerned, cases where you were the first, or one 
of the first, to get an education in your family, among their friends 
and your friends. You find out that getting an education is 
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not-*^not i^jcessarily, anyway— being as you were before and 
merely knowing more than they did, the way in which one 
person knows more than another about an automobile engine 
and how it runs, its mechanisms, and principles and whatever 
else you could learn about automobile engines. No, it wasn’t 
like that. 

As he saw it, it wasn’t just an education, a liberal education, 
so that when you finished with it, you’d be ending up with 
something of a liberal mind. 

That was one of the benefits he hoped to take away with 
him from the University when he was finished. The other was 
his legal education. 

It was funny that he hadn’t thought of anything so simple 
and easy to infer: if you got an education, that did something, 
brought some changes in your mind, and you’d be changed, 
ipso facto, because your mind had changed. But it was the 
simple things that were so often overlooked. 

• He was starting to have a lot of moods, more than he knew 
were normal and average for him. He was becoming moody, 
that was what it all added up to. 

It added up to something else, also, and there was the rub. 

In sum, it added up to what was trouble. That was why 
he was getting more moody. 

Peter began wondering how Eddie thought, because Eddie 
could have the same problem as he, and judging from little 
things and comments which he had made, Peter imagined that 
Eddie was coming to Uiese problems, jusc as he had. Peter 
decided that he’d talk to Eddie. 

He laughed, and bent over the plain and much-used old 
kitchen table which he used as a desk. It had more surface room 
than most desks, and he liked it better. Peter’s sense of order 
and neatness with his things dated back to childhood. 

He chuckled, almost without making a sound. He didn't have 
to decide that he'd talk to Eddie. What the hell, he’d talk, 
that’s all. There was no difficulty about such a matter. 

But there was. 

What was he going to talk about, clearly, in detail? This ques- 
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tion wasn’t the basic one in his mind. What did^he mean? 
That question was in the center. It was a key question. 

And even to Eddie, revealing his doubts could be a difiBcult 
procedure. Once he thought of it, he was in a quandary. It 
was a pickle, then, and he was in it. He was in an intel- 
lectual pickle. 

Did he doubt, or didn’t he? What, and how much? 

On several nights, Peter had begun exploring this question, 
but only so far as to realize that he was thinking his way into 
a pickle. Then, he’d decided that he should study his assign- 
ments, rather than to think about what he guessed he wasn’t 
ready to think about. 

Perhaps he was rationalizing, one way, the other way, both 
ways. Ever since he’d read James Harvey Robinson’s Mind in 
the Making, he’d been on the lookout for signs of possible 
rationalizing in his own thinking. It could get very confusing, 
and sometimes it did. For instance, that book on the History 
of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom, by 
Andrew D. White. He had been given a big jolt by that book, 
yes, quite a darned big jolt. It came as that because he had had 
such different ideas, or better, notions and rationalizations. There 
had been so much ignorance and prejudice around, so much 
in the circumstances of his own life, that he had not been aware 
of the attitudes and the ways in which many men think and try 
to solve problems and advance knowledge, and all the rest of 
it. Without realizing it, he had picked up so much more ignorance 
and prejudice than he could have imagined, and without your 
ever knowing it, prejudice and ignorance could make you con- 
ceited, making you believe that you were so right, and that 
right and justice were all with you, and on your side, and just 
that God Loves the Irish, 

That was the title of a book Eddie Ryan had lent him, 
and whenever he thought of it, Peter smiled. It wasn’t a good 
book, and probably Eddie didn’t think it was either, but Eddie 
sometimes laughed about it, and must think much the same 
as he did about it. He guessed that they both half-wished that 
the book were true in the sense that God Loves the Irish, 

But what all his thinking amounted to at the present time was 
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that 'the \^orld seemed to be all askew, out of joint, o£F-Idlter. 
It was as the character Juno, of the play Juno and the Pay- 
cock, by Sean O’Casey, said when he and Eddie saw it to- 
gether, one ni^t during the last Christmas holidays: 

—And I tell you, Joxer, the world is in a terrible state of chassis. 

Toward the end of the winter quarter Eddie had said, with 
something bitter in his voice: 

—Peter, I’m going to make a study one day of Woodrow 
Wilson, 

—Why Woodrow Wilson? 

—The war of steel and gold, Eddie had said. It was a war 
of steel and gold, not a war to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. And I had started at the U thinking that hj was the 
greatest President since Abraham Lincoln. 

—Yes, I understand, Eddie. Everything gets unsettled. 

That was a conversation they’d had walking to school toward 
^e end of the last quarter. 

—The world is in a terrible state of chassis, Peter had quoted. 

—That was a funny line, a heU of a one, Peter. And the 
characters, Juno and Joxer and the Paycock. 

—I could understand it^the people, they’re our own, 

—Yes, Eddie had said, thoughtful, and perhaps kind of hurt. 
His voice had sounded that way. 

On Saturdays, Peter helped clean the house, and did work 
on the building. He didn’t mind it, and sometimes he kind of 
liked it. That kind of work left your mind free, and you could 
think and put a few pieces of the puzzle in the right place. 
At least he tried to, but the pieces he got in the right place 
on one Saturday, so he’d think, would be in the wrong place 
in a week, or a couple of weeks, a month, or during the next 
quarter. 

Peter knew what he wanted to become in life, and why 
he was at the University. He had often told himself that he 
had no grandiose dreams. He was ambitious to get ahead, to 
be respected and to make money, enough to live comfortably, 
and he thought that he could help people, too, once he was 
educated and out in the world, as* a lawyer and politician. 
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He*d learned enough to know that much of the troyible of this 
world was caused by ignorance and poverty. And if he be- 
lieved this and had come to see the need for tolerance, then 
he should be tolerant once he had an educatidn and success 
in the outside world. 

One morning in January, he and Eddie had been walking 
across Washington Park to classes, with the snow crusted over 
the ground, the sun dazzling, and an invigorating zing in the 
cold and the wind. He loved to run, and had a strong desire 
to run for the mere fun of it. He had had such a feeling of health 
and of being in good condition, of tone to his body, his muscles 
and his nerves. Eddie hadn’t wanted to run much, and wearing 
a long overcoat, and carrying a briefcase heavy with books, 
he couldn’t very well have. 

They’d walked fast, their feet crushing the snow. Eddie spoke 
of the French Revolution and said of St. Just, one of the 
leaders who’d been guillotined: 

—He was scarcely older than we are now, and he wrote p 
letter, saying “I feel— I could ride the crest of this century.” 

Eddie had told him this, hoping that he’d like it too. He was 
aware of that, because he knew Eddie quite well. He hadn’t, 
however, responded as Eddie had expected and probably had 
hoped he would respond. 

Ride the crest of this century. 

What young fellow their age wouldn’t want to, if he had the 
ability and opportunity? But Peter didn’t think it was for him 
to dream in this way and harbor such thoughts and ambitions. 
Theoretically, any person bom in the United States could be 
President, and look at the case of Abraham Lincoln. But as 
the boys around 58th Street and Prairie Avenue said when 
the question of looking for work arose: 

—Jobs is scarce, and good men is plentiful. 

A couple of times, he had thought of this in passing in an 
effort to reason out why he hadn’t responded with enthusiasm 
to Eddie’s quote of St. Just. If you tried to do that, ride the 
crest of this present twentieth century, you stood a big chance 
of getting drowned. Maybe it could make him seem like 
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a coward he said what he thought, but you couldn’t talk 
indiscriminately, and you couldn’t even talk to many people 
about how you felt and what thoughts you had. You could 
only talk to a Very few. Most people couldn’t understand. This 
was His impression, on the basis of the people he knew, and 
he was inclined to regard them as suflficiently representative 
of people everywhere, or at least everywhere in America. What 
they couldn’t understand was too much of the truth, given to 
them too fast. And they couldn’t understand young fellows 
like himself and Eddie Ryan, getting too smart and educated 
in a hurry, and showing too much ambition, especially if they 
didn’t believe, or pretended to believe, in religion, the mores, 
all that you were expected to believe in. 

Peter knew that here was the really troubling quertion that 
he had to keep wrestling with in his mind. If he should give 
up his faith, what would happen? There would be hell to pay 
and more than that at home, and he’d never hear the end of 
it. Day after day, he’d get it from all sides, especially from 
his two cousins, Al and Jerry. And they’d influence his Aunt 
Kate. He was living in their home, and Aunt Kate, who owned 
the six-flat, three-story buildings, was their mother. They both 
treated him all right, decently and with friendly feeling. In 
fact, they were a little proud about his going to college, especially 
Al, who wanted to get into politics, and was the unpaid helper 
of Mr. Herkowitz, the precinct captain. But at the same time, 
they also were suspicious because he was a student of the Uni- 
versity, which they had heard was against Catholics, and even 
worse, against religion. 

—Don’t be cornin’ home here an atheist or anything like 
that, Al had said on a recent Saturday night at the dinner table. 
And this was a theme song of Al’s, and some of the older fellows 
in the neighborhood. Jerry sometimes picked up the tune. 

—Mother of God, that’s what I hear tell they do to boys like 
Peter at that place, his Aunt Kate had said. 

—I don’t have much confidence in Eddie Ryan next door, 
Al said. 

—And him with an old grandmother, and a dead father, God 
spare that. 
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Aunt Kate, he was pretty sure, had been thinking, » also, of his 
own dead mother, and of "Pop.” And she had brought a choke 
to his throat, reminding him of the sadness about which he 
couldn't talk to anyone. She'd been saying, too, how much 
she and his uncle, who died a year ago, had done for him. 
They had done much, which he appreciated, and when Aunt 
Kate said anything alluding to the years he'd lived with them, 
he never took o£Fense. The choke in his throat and the rising 
of sadness in him came because of his dead mother, and poor 
“Pop.” It was not his sadness only, but that of his family, 
and that was the sadness of life. He knew that he had to 
accept this, and he did. He couldn't call back his mother 
and the years gone by, and now he was a man, with his twenty- 
first birthday behind him. 

—Don't be lettin' Eddie Ryan or anyone be takin' your faith 
away, Peter, for the sake of your dear mother, may her soul 
rest in peace. 

—Don't worry, Aunt Kate, I'm not going to let them lock n'lO 
up in any of the towers over on the University campus, and keep 
me there until 1 sign an oath to be an atheist. 

—This isn't a joking matter, A1 said loudly, but then he let 
the subject drop, and talked about how it wasn't going to be 
so easy for “us” to win the next election, not with the Mayor down 
in the Hall. Peter restrained his smiles, but he was very toler- 
antly amused. Cousin Al talked a big game of politics. 

“Too much reform doesn't get votes, that’s what I say.” 

“Human nature gets the votes, Al,” Jerry said. 

Al was twenty-five and Jerry was almost twenty-four. Jerry 
worked irregularly, sometimes at the Express Company, and 
drank with the boys on the comer. Al had used to yell at 
him but didn't any more, and through Herkowitz, Al was get- 
ting Jerry a political job. 

Aunt Kate was disappointed in Jerry, and often she'd sat up 
worrying, but he was her baby. Al was steady, and caused 
her no worry. But she loved Peter, too, and he loved her. 

He couldn't wound her by saying that he'd lost his religion, 
but he was afraid that he was losing it. And if he did, living 
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at home might be intolerable. And all of them would feel dis- 
graced and hurt, especially Aunt Kate and his Pop. 

He didn’t want to be a hypocrite, but he didn’t want to cause 
a commotion tibout matters which none of them understood, 
and to make himself the talk of the neighborhood. Maybe he 
was thinking of his career, and of having clients and get- 
ting votes some day in the future, but if he didn’t think of 
his future, who would? 

And now that he was at the University, and had begun read- 
ing and studying, he could begin to understand why they were 
all so lost in prejudice and how they paid for the poverty and 
ignorance of the past. They weren’t poor now, and the value of 
Aunt Kate’s buildings was going up. It was the poverty of the 
past and her poverty in the old country. With mo't of the 
people in the neighborhood, especially the Irish, it was the 
same. They were almost all better o£F and the neighborhood 
was full of those who’d come up in the world, a little way 
up, at least. 

Eddie Ryan had made a funny remark which applied to many 
of the people in the neighborhood. It had cut as sharp as a 
knife, and was uncharacteristic of Eddie as he'd been a 
few years ago. 

—Peter, Eddie had said, they are doing one of two things. 
They’re either forgetting that their old man and old lady had 
pigs in the parlor, or else they remember it with a bitterness 
that even Napoleon couldn’t feel about Waterloo. 

Weren't they the victims of their background, the product 
of environment? Take Aunt Kate and his uncle, Dan Nolan. 
She had come here the year before the World’s Fair of 1893, and 
was married that year. Uncle Dan had saved up enough 
money to be in on a partnership in a saloon while he worked 
as an insurance collector, and had lived in a boardinghouse, 
saving his money, dollar by dollar. He sold out at a small 
profit, and went back to insurance collecting, and then went 
to school nights and learned bookkeeping, and he saved and 
got enough to buy stocks. He was lucky, became a contractor, 
and bought the buildings, which were side by side, when the 
neighborhood was not yet built up much. He was satisfied. 
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His place in society was settled, and he and Aunt Kate were 
fixed for life. But neither of them had come to America with 
any money to speak of, a few pounds each, and they were 
“low Irish." That must have affected them. 

Tliat world was going. That was why he was studying, ac- 
quiring an education. It was all different, a time of progress. 
However he was pondering, now and then, abcut progress, 
what it was and what it meant. He was wondering about 
many things, about Negroes, and dagoes, and Jews, and about 
economics -and politics, about almost everything that he used 
to believe. 

What should he turn these beliefs over for? The desire to 
save the world wasn’t in him, not strongly, because he didn’t 
believe that the world could be saved. That wasn’t correct, 
either. He was in a period when he didn’t know what he 
actually believed, or what he would believe in a few years. 

Until he knew, should he sound off? The sensible course of 
action for him would be to wait until he knew what he believed 
and thought. 

However, Peter had reached such a conclusion more than 
once; his doubts and questionings had been recurrent and pro- 
gressive. Once you doubted and began to look about you and 
to think, this was how it must be, he thought. But then, if it 
were, where was the point at which you would stop? Could there 
be any point? Or must you go on until you believed in nothing? 
That was what many thought, others besides his cousins, or 
fellows like that, who didn’t think but merely repeated what 
they had heard said by others who repeated what they had 
heard. But how many were there like his cousins and Aunt Kate, 
and the rest of his family? And how many had lived in the same 
believing way? His mother had. All of his people, back across 
the Atlantic in Ireland. And Eddie Ryan’s people, and hundreds, 
thousands, millions and more and more millions, living and dying, 
and hadn’t they ever known the truth? And the truth shall make 
ye free, he thought. The sadness of seeing things from this light 
was too compelling for Peter to be ironical. It filled him with a 
hush of awe. It endowed the very idea of life, of people 
succeeding one another, from generation to generation, with the 
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dignity of sorrows, and a scope of numbers and of time. When 
there had been so many, over so many years and generations, 
everything took on a different kind of meaning. 

This was wliat he had told himself on a winter Saturday night 
when he stood at the parlor window. The room was dark, and 
the apartment behind him was silent. The shade was pulled up, 
and he was* looking out at Washington Park at night, a scene 
which was so familiar to him, but which had suddenly become 
so strange. The snow, seen in spots through the outline of the 
wire fencing about the courts, was bluish, and the trees behind 
the court were stark and bare and dark. The night was a little 
hazy, bluish also. Automobiles passed on the street separating 
his side of South Park Avenue from the park boundary, and a 
few people passed by on the sidewalk. Strangers in the night. 
The night was strange, too, with life. All of the history of man 
had so far led up to this moment when he, Peter Moore, was 
standing by the window and looking out, seeing snow like a blue 
jjiield of the light of the moon, and trees bare as death, the 
shadowiness waking everything like an unfinished background 
of an unfinished scene. He saw in this the world and behind it 
was not only space and earth of which he knew every fact, but 
also the past, and all that was yesterday, and seven thousand 
yesterdays. More than seven thousand yesterdays. But they all, 
the total sum, all of them, were yesterday. For all of the past was 
the same. It was not time any more. Time was only the present. 
Looking both before and after, we didn't look at time. Eternity 
was like that. It was without time. It was like the past, except 
that it was the future beyond the living future. 

Was it like the past? Was it only the past as it was now, 
except that it was the past when the last man had breathed his 
last, and there was no one to look, as he now was looking? 

If that were the truth and there were no God, nor any Here- 
after, then there would be no one to remember. Who remem- 
bered what Indians once did on the spot of ground across the 
street or on the ground on which Aunt Kate's building here had 
been constructed? 

He was blue. Now he wasn't thinking about the truth, but 
brooding over what it might be, or might not be, no one knew. 
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No one came back. And the reason he was blue was that he was 
brooding about the truth he did not know, and that, maybe, 
no one knew. 

Could the same scene across the street, the moonlight on the 
snow, happen and happen and happen many times with no 
one to see it, no one on earth, and with all that man had been 
and done only a memory when there was no one io remember 
it? 

His mother would be nothing, like all the dead. How many 
times as a boy had he gone to Confession and received Com- 
munion, prayed, been good for her, for his mother up in Heaven 
to know that he was being a good boy— for her. 

Peter hadn’t cried in years. He couldn’t cry now. He was 
crying without crying. 

He turned away from the window. 

“Is that you, Peter?” Aunt Kate called from the kitchen. 

“Yes, Aunt Kate.” 

She was lonely, too. 

Every day it was more diflBcult for her to walk. He went to 
Mass on Sundays with her, almost every Sunday, so that he 
could save her from being embarrassed as a result of how slowly 
she walked. She weighed about two hundred and ten pounds, 
a lot to carry on her feet, what with her rheumatism. 

—Ah Peter, it’s the feet that will be the death of me. 

—Your feet will get better. 

—A person’s feet can get better, but the years don’t get better. 
Peter, you’re a good boy. Your mother’d be the proud one if 
she was here to be seeing you now. 

—I hope so. 

—Well, I try to be proud of you for her. 

—I’d like to make you proud of me. Aunt Kate. 

—Let God, Our Lord, help you, Peter. Ah, me feet, they ache 
like the punishment of sin. 

Aunt Kate wore black. She’d worn black before Uncle Dan had 
passed away. She walked with strained slowness, and he re- 
mained by her side. He didn’t mind it. Going to Sunday Mass 
did her too much good. She didn’t talk solely of her feet. She 
spoke of the people she s'*dw, and always asked who anyone was 
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whom she didn’t recognize or didn’t know. She liked being 
greeted, spoken to, and she’d remark on the looks and appearance 
of those she knew. 

—There’s Mre. Dunne. She doesn’t look a day older than the 
first day I set eyes upon her. Look at her, she walks like a bird. 
She’s so little, Peter. 

—Yes, she’y the talk of the neighborhood. Aunt Kate. 

—And how and what in the name of the Lord Almighty have 
they to be saying about her, the old get-outs and gossips? 

—Oh, I didn’t mean that there’s gossip and backbiting about 
her, I mean people know her and like her, and talk about how 
she flits along the street. 

—I see. It’s a sin to backbite a good woman, and she’s a good 
woman. 

—Yes, she is. 

—She knows what trials and tribulanons are, and it’s long years 
since she buried her man, long years. 

^Mrs. Dunne disappeared ahead of them, turning the comer 
of 60th and South Park Avenue. 

Slowly, they made their way to church, almost seven blocks. 

Could he say he didn’t believe and not accompany Aunt Kate 
to church for Sunday Mass? 

That question which Peter asked himself was of heart and 
sentiment, not of truth and belief. And he fell it as such. Could 
he hurt his Aunt Kate by proclaiming disbelief which she could 
not understand, and could only regard as betrayal, ingratitude, 
and scandalous disgrace of her and of his father, and of her 
whole family, and the gO(.‘d names of Nolan and Moore? Could 
he repay her love and care of him, as she looked upon his years 
in her home, by denying the belief which she believed to be the 
sustenance of her life, and the consolation of old age which 
brought its thoughts of death and its fears of the awful hour when 
death would come upon her like a thief in the night, and she 
would tremble before Almighty God, and might even have to 
answer to God, Himself, for the sin of Pride and the sin of his 
becoming a heathen atheist? Could he leave a wound in her 
heart which might never heal? Could he hurt her so? And could 
he hurt his father, too? And throw the? family into bitter anger 

Q 
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and a violence of indignation that would be lifelong? For he 
was sure that this would happen if he were to become a black 
sheep. 

And what would he gain? What would he achieve? What 
good would he do for his fellow man, and for himself? 

Peter did not need to ask himself these questions. They were 
all like seeds covered by the shell of the big question he had 
asked himself. 

Once, on their way to church, while Aunt Kate labored across 
every sidewalk square, Peter was seduced into a spell of illusion 
and a trapping net of guilt. He believed that he had done it, 
said it, crossed the Rubicon from his past to a future as a heretic, 
and that the reactions to this deed would be thrust upon him 
at any second. 

—It was better that you was dead. 

He could hear Aunt Kate saying that in anger and on the 
verge of tears. But she wouldn’t cry. There was as much hardness 
as kindness in her character, and if she cried, she cried alorv'. 
Aunt Kate was not a woman to be demonstrative. 

—Look good and long ’pon this sleeve, she often said, holding 
up her left arm as she spoke. Look long upon it and tell me if 
Kate Moore Nolan wears her heart there upon it? 

There would be the flash of conquering pride in her gray 
eyes, and her round face, which had grown massive with the 
years, would hide her sadness in a look of flint. But she’d cry 
alone. 

When he’d had these thoughts about Aunt Kate, they’d been on 
their way to High Mass, at eleven o’clock. She liked going to 
High Mass. It took longer, and he’d get restless, but would 
usually be able to maintain sufiBcient self-control so as not to 
make it too apparent. He tried not to be bored at Mass, but that 
was a long-standing problem in his religious life. During all his 
years of going to Mass on Sunday, the struggle with boredom had 
interfered with his concentration on the symbolic meanings of 
the Mass, on his prayers, on Heavenly things and scenes, on what 
was reUgious and relevant instead of mundane and irrelevant. 

Of late, he had not been helping souls in Purgatory, or his 
owm soul, by exiling the mundane from his mental intentions. 
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That ‘Sunday morning, in particular, he mused over the mundane 
while Father McGee, a man of somewhat plump proportions, 
bald on top but with fringes of gray hair on the sides of the 
large head whibh featured a very ruddy face, took his time saying 
High Mass. 

Peter and his aunt followed the Mass, kneeling, sitting, rising 
in the crowded church which was so familiar and full of memory 
and nostalgia for them because they had been coming to it for 
so many years of their lives. Aunt Kate had grown old during 
these years, while Peter had grown from boy to young man. 
The sadness of years lived and lost was upon Aunt Kate. 

Mrs. Nolan felt the years in her feet and ankles and “in my 
heart.” And now, the years had passed, swift as a bird on the 
wing. Her man was gone, and others were gone, too, and her 
family was raised, and her nephew beside her here in church, 
Peter, had grown up into such a fine, clean young man. She 
was praying for him after all she had heard tell of that Univer- 
se where he went. 

She prayed, bowing her head, but, now and then, looked up 
to gaze at the altar in the front of the church, with the candles 
lit in three rows on both sides of the Tabernacle, and Father 
McGee and the three altar boys in their black cassocks, and 
the Holy Mass going on. Father McGee wore green vestments, 
and it meant something, the color of the vestments the priest 
could be after wearing when he said Mass, but she didn’t know 
the meaning of the colors, except for gold and black, and there 
were parts of the Mass she didn’t know what could be their 
meaning, or she’d forgotten, but she loved the Holy Mass, with 
the singing, the Latin, with her knowing hardly a word of what 
it was meaning, except for a few that had been told her, but it 
wasn’t the knowing the Latin, not for the likes of herself, or the 
hkes of most she knew. 

But she had long been accustomed to hearing Latin in church, 
and it was both familiar and mysterious; it was soothing and a 
comfort and a solace to the heart. She was always thinking that 
the angels sang in Latin. Oh, God, have mercy on her poor soul. 
Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is uHth thee . . . 

She whispered Hail Marys with her head slightly bowed, and 
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the singing made sadness like happiness, and fear like hope. It 
was like gold, flowing through the church and pouring into her. 

Father McGee singsonged more than he sang, and with a 
recognizable touch of brogue. The chorus consisted of three 
men, and that pretty Peg Lawlor played the organ so lovely and 
sang so pure, just like innocence. She should be married, and a 
pity it was, what a pity, that she wasn’t. Peg Lawlor. You’d 
think the men would be at her doorbell and hoping to be the 
lucky one. If her A 1 should come home and say, “Ma, I’m 
engaged to Peg Lawlor,” there’d be nothing out of her to oppose 
the wedding. 

But she couldn’t be thinking like that, not in church at Holy 
Mass. 


Our Father Who art in Heaven . . . 

She said Our Fathers and listened to Peg Lawlor sing the 
Credo, 

And Peter heard mumbled soimds coming from her hps. Ife 
knelt, now and then moving his lips as though in silent prayer, 
or in actual prayer. His ruddy face was a blank of solemnity. 

His eyes moved with the smallest movements of his head, and 
he took within his stare, one of masked curiosity, as many 
people as he could. So many he knew. He could say, though, that 
there were more he couldn't recognize than there were he knew, 
including parishioners known only by sight. But how did it come 
that he was having such dull thoughts? Eeny-meeny-miney-mo. 
Aunt Kate was puffing, breathing a little heavy. And he could 
hear rustlings of her dress, little sounds of little movements. 
Where had his thoughts been? There was a mental pause before 
he recalled his thoughts about doubt and belief and himself, 
and the sadness that had come upon him here in church when 
Father McGee had begun to say this High Mass. A depression 
of new sadness was coming back. But he didn’t feel it as much as 
he had before. He didn’t actually feel it. It couldn’t, therefore, 
be sadness. He was dull, that is, he was feeling dull to himself, 
and the thoughts he’d had, and dull about the people around 
him. It was almost a strange feeling; it was strange, but not a 
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feeling. A state of mind, a state that was the antonym of a state 
of feeling. 

An indistinct smile played about Peter s wide lips, and was 
reflected in his eyes. There weren’t many of the boys from the 
street at Mass this morning, the topers. He hadn’t been around 
the comer of 58th and Prairie late enough to see them staggering 
about in their Saturday night ritual. But there must have been 
some. If there hadn’t been, 58th Street and Prairie wouldn’t be 
the same. His brother Johnny or Cousin Jerry hadn’t been drunk 
last night. They’d seen a movie and Jerry got home early enough 
to go to ten-o’clock Mass. 

They all rose with much shuflling. Aunt Kate was slow. 

For years, every Sunday, he’d done this, and these others 
here, about five hundred, had done the same thing. The sadness 
of the past changed into the monotony of Masses which he had 
gone to. This was a monotony of remembering, and few indi- 
vidual Masses came to mind. Almost all of these Masses were 
discomposed into a few, some clear, some vague, and about them 
there was also a large blur, like a changing but permanent fog. 
From them, he had acquired only strands of association with 
the emotions of memory, found in nostalgia, poignancy, flooding 
sunlights of happy moments and hours, and all that had become 
the residue of what his boyhood and all of his past years had 
been in the meaning of his inner self, the true Peter Moore. From 
Masses, his spirit had but rarely drunk rich cream or sour milk, 
but only watery skim milk. 

Since he’d been a public school boy, he’d usually been alone in 
church during his grammar school days, and had preferred eight- 
o’clock Mass to the nine, which the parochial school kids went 
to. He’d used to like to avoid the Catholic school Idds, but not 
because there was any reason to be afraid that they might jump 
him; he didn’t like to stand out, alone and different, and he 
thought that he would at nine-o’clock Mass, when the two 
pews, by the center aisle, would be full with them. Aunt Kate 
and Uncle Dan thought that he could get all the education he 
needed at public school, and this hadn’t made him ashamed or 
afraid of being thought about as a poor kid. He liked Carter 
School better. It had more for a kict, the playground with a 
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place to play indoor ball in the school yard, school ball teams, 
a chance to play basketball and wrestle, manual training, track 
team and track meets, and the kids at St. Michaels, which was 
the name of the parish, had none of this. 

And his aunt and uncle had not just believed that a public 
school was good enough for him. They'd thought the same about 
their own sons, A 1 and Jerry, and had also sent them to Carter 
School. 

He'd w^anted to stand out in sports at school, but not so 
much in classes that the other kids would think he was too 
smart to be a regular kid. But he’d liked good averages, betw'een 
80 and 90, and that made it easier for liim at his aunt’s, and 
his father was happy and proud of him. 

It was a mortal sin to miss Mass on Sundays, and the only 
times he'd missed was when he’d been sick, as for instance during 
the epidemic of Spanish influenza in 1918 when the war was 
still going on. He hadn’t wanted mortal sins on his soul. He strove 
to be a good Catholic. How silly and what a silly, bad risk it waS* 
to take the chance of burning in Hell for less than an hour, a half 
hour, give a minute or a few this way or that. 

At Mass, he'd pray for the repose of the soul of his mother, and 
once every month or six weeks, at least, he'd receive Holy Com- 
munion, as an offering to God for her and her soul. He’d imagine 
her, beautiful in Heaven, even as beautiful as the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. Prayers, especially on Sunday mornings when he was 
receiving the Blessed Sacrament, brought him close to her. 
He’d feel it. He couldn't say how, not precisely, but he'd feel it. 
Heaven seemed to be almost behind the altar; it was that near. 
Part of this feeling was in the movement of his prayers. This 
was vague, but yet convincingly real to him. The vagueness was 
in the inner vision of the mind’s eye. His prayers moved through 
the gray air with a kind of thickness like dust, although there 
was no dust. From his mind, as though there were eyes in it, he 
saw this air, and what he felt v/as a kind 'of sense of movement 
of the prayers through that air. The prayers would move, thus, 
beyond the altar, and on into Heaven which was fantastically 
nearby. • 
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The prayers, he knew, not knew but believed, not believed 
either but, at all events, the prayers floated into Heaven, and 
piled up as on a floor, becoming something valuable and piling 
into riches, but he didn’t know just what the prayers became, or 
became like, or took the shape of, although he would assume that 
it was gold, but he was guessing, and his mind couldn’t con- 
ceive what ft exactly was. 

His mother knew though, and she was pleased. She sent back 
love to him, but he couldn’t feel this as he did the prayers in 
motion. There was a contradiction in all of this, because he 
could see his mother, in white, not clearly, not distinctly, and 
he could not see her face, that is, see in his mind, which is to 
imagine, but he did imagine her, a white-clothed Cgure, more 
vague than clear. He almost never could envisage her face 
distinctly, and most of the times when he knelt there, a little, 
frecUe-faced boy in short pants, the face was lost behind gray 
air, but he would know that she was smiling behind the gray air, 
tftid her smile was like an angel’s smile, and it was for him. She 
smiled at him, from Heaven to earth, to St. Michael’s Church on 
earth. At him. 

It was after Peter had taken Sunday school instructions and 
made his First Holy Communion that he began to have such 
imaginary experiences at Mass. He was eight years old. He had 
reached the age of reason, could sin, and be punished for his 
sins in the next world. He could go to Hell. He would have to 
watch his conscience or he would when he died. He knew people 
died. Everybody living was supposed to die, sometime. But 
that was when they got old, for most of them. And it was a long, 
long, long, long time before a boy of eight got old. He had to 
grow up first and become a man, and that was a long, long, long, 
long time, too. But people died. His mother, she was dead. She 
died. He had never even seen her. She was in Heaven. He 
wanted to see her. She was his mother. He had to go to Heaven 
to see her. He couldn’t see her if God said he had to go to Hell. 
He couldn’t, never, never, never for never. That was, never 
see her. You burned in Hell. He wasn’t going to bum, not if 
he could help it. It hurt too much, even sunburn. He had tender 
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skin. He sunburned easy. They said that about him. Aunt 
Kate said it. Being burned hurt. It blistered you. Yes, be had 
to watch his conscience. , 

Peter made his first confession on a sunny Saturday afternoon 
in May. He went to church by himself, going early in order 
to be the first and get confession over with. 

He looked as though he had been scrubbed very clean, and 
with his freckles, he also looked unmistakably Irish. There was 
a clarity of innocence in his eyes; he shifted them constantly, 
with the speed of his curiosity. His Uncle Dan had growled and 
cursed in a cranky mood while cutting Peter s hair. He’d snipped 
the curls all away, and had given his nephew a very close haircut. 
That didn’t matter to him. But it was funny. Uncle Dan grum- 
bling and growling, cursing some, and Aunt Kate coming out to 
the kitchen, and saying to Uncle Dan: 

—And maybe it’s you what should be going to church to make 
your first confession, and not the boy, there. 

—What’s ailin’ you now, woman? Uncle Dan said. 

—Nothin’ aching me. Aunt Kate told him. 

It had been funny. He thought so, walking to church. But 
anyway, he had gotten his hair cut by Uncle Dan. 

It was strange, going to his first confession. He was more be- 
wildered than he was afraid. He shouldn’t be afraid, but he 
was. There was nothing to be afraid of, he’d been told, it was 
something everybody did, that is, everybody who was a Catholic. 
Lots weren’t Catholics. They weren’t lucky, as he was. Because 
they didn’t have the true religion. He did. That was why he was 
doing what he was doing, making his first confession. 

He ought to feel swelled up some, because he was doing what 
he was doing. He was. Maybe he was not swelled up, not 
swell-headed, but he was something, because he had reached the 
age of reason and he was something more now than he used to 
be. It was like he was getting bigger. 

He wished he could grow up faster. 

That’s what he’d pray to God for, to make him grow up faster. 

Peter was more proud of himself than he was bewildered and 
afraid. * 
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He walked along, doing things a boy did. He jumped over a 
low iron railing, and then jumped back. He laughed as he 
looked at the sign inside the railing. 

KEEP OFF THE GRASS 

There was no grass. 

The low railing fenced in a small plot of ground, almost square, 
in front of a gray stone building. There was no grass. It was dirt. 
They should have changed the sign. 

KEEP 

OFF 

THE 

DIRT 

He hopped, he stepped on the lines of sidewalk squares, he 
didn't step on the lines, he picked up a stone and flung it easily 
into the street at nothing, he put his hands in his pockets and 
t^^ok them out of his podcets, he gazed at the sky that was big, 
far away, as it stood up there, hiding Heaven from Earth, and he 
wished he could be one of the clouds up there, and float by, 
looking way down here on earth, and floating until maybe he 
would float into Heaven. 

And he wiggled his ears. That was something he did good, and 
funny. He made kids laugh when he did that. 

He spoke to people on the sidewalk. Aunt Kate and other 
grown-up people said never speak to strangers, but he didn't 
know why not, because after you spoke to them, and they spoke 
back to you, they weren't strangers any more. Sometimes, he 
spoke to people, to some person, maybe a man, maybe a lady, 
who was ailin' and achin’, he guessed, because they would be 
cross and cranky, grouchy, and they would growl at him, or 
curse him, call him names that he wasn't, that is, he wasn't 
the name they called him, like, for instance, a "dirty little 
beggar.” He liked to be clean, but of course he got dirty playing, 
but he always cleaned himself up, and he never begged. Even 
when some old lady or another person wanted to give him 
something, a penny or a nickel, or maybe even a dime, which 
could buy two chocolate sodas, and 4ie liked chocolate sodas 
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with the ice cream and syrup and soda water and all, he would 
always refuse to accept any money from people like that. He 
didn’t talk to strangers because he was a little beggar, he said 
‘‘Hello” to them because he liked to talk to them, and hear them 
talk, and let him ask them questions. 

He spoke to a couple of old ladies, and a big man with a black 
mustache, but the man told him to “Shut up,” and said it with 
a voice like he was a foreigner. 

And he walked to church, doing the things he always did when 
he was walking by himself on the street. He forgot to be worried 
and afraid, and he forgot about what he was going to do when 
he got to church. 

But when he came to the church, he did think about it, and all 
that he let himself forget came back, and worse. He wished he 
didn’t have to go up the stone steps, open the big, heavy door, 
and go up into the church and he had what he guessed was 
meant by “a sinking feeling,” that is, a kind of feeling that 
must be fainting when you didn’t faint. » 

So Peter Moore, the little boy with the gray-green eyes which 
were so open with a clarity of innocence, walked up the steps 
of St. Michael’s Chiurch, and he went inside, and the church 
seemed to him big, big as he didn’t know what. If he could 
have stopped breathing, he would have. 

Peter quickly and automatically went forward, reached up 
to put his fingers in the holy water fountain to the right, blessed 
himself, got into the last pew, knelt down, and blessed himself 
again. He had neglected to genuflect before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, on the center altar. 

There were other children, boys and girls, scattered around 
the church kneeling in pews, while a few had already formed 
a fine before the confessional boxes, two in the rear, and one up 
front on the left. He knew what to do. First, he must pray and 
examine his conscience, and be sorry for all his sins, or get him- 
self to be sorry if he wasn’t already. He lowered his head and 
began doing this first thing. 

The doors close behind him kept swinging, and more children 
were coming into church. If he could get in line quick, it wouldn’t 
take so long. 
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He ‘was soon in line in the back, with his conscience examined. 
Four were ahead of him, three boys and a little light-haired girl 
who looked more scared than anyone he ever saw. Seeing her 
that way made fiim not so scared as he had just been. 

There was only a very short wait for Peter and the other 
children who had come early. A few moments, Peter thought of 
them as a couple of jiffies, after he had taken his place 

in line, Father Waters showed up. A current of excitement went 
through the church when he opened the side door on the left, 
by Father McGee’s confessional box, and in a flash of sunlight, 
he came into the church, closed the door, cutting ofiF the flash of 
sunlight, crossed in front of the altar, with a quick genuflection 
before the center altar, and walked like a marching man up the 
side aisle to the confessional box before the chair where Peter 
waited in line. 

Father Waters was about thirty-eight and had come to the 
parish with Father McGee in 1900, when it was started. He 
wfs a big-boned man, small and broad, who would have looked 
very insensitive but for his large soft brown eyes, which suggested 
a tenderness of feeling and character. When he looked at 
parishioners, his eyes almost caressed them with kindness. His 
lips were very thick and his face and head appeared to be 
unusually big because of a prominent jaw. But his modest, 
restrained smile, along with his eyes, usually left an impression 
of kindness and goodness of character rather than homely irregu- 
larity of features. 

—That man is almost f* saint, Mrs. Nolan had said one Sunday 
at the dinner table. 

Peter had changed his mind and wanted to get into the con- 
fessional box after he saw Father Waters. He couldn’t be afraid 
when it was Father Waters who smiled at him and spoke to him 
when Aunt Kate and his uncle took him to church. 

The wait was brief. When he knelt inside the confessional, 
with the slot closed, and heard mumbling from behind it, Peter 
was he-didn’t-know-what-he-was. He was a boy full of awe. 

Then the slot opened, and Pe^er saw the priest, but indistinctly, 
through the wire screening. Words too|f hold of Peter, and they 
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came out, surprising him, as though he were doing something 
he didn’t know he could do. 

“Bless me. Father, for I sinned. This is my first confession.” 

“Yes,” the priest whispered. 

Peter confessed all he thought were his sins, looking around 
and thinking of playing when he was in church, a few disobedi- 
ences or wishes to be disobedient, a few curse woids like “hell” 
and “damn,” wishing one morning that school would burn down, 
and bad thoughts of wondering where babies came from and 
how they came. Father Waters told him, in whisper, that this was 
a happy day for God in Heaven, because it was a chance for 
God to be made happy by a boy like him being a very good 
boy and trying not to sin. He asked Peter to say the Act of 
Contrition and be sorry for his sins. Peter remembered this 
prayer, which he had memorized, and said it perfectly, without 
a mistake. In mumbling whispers, the priest pronounced the 
words of absolution in Latin. He gave Peter three Our Fathers 
and three Hail Marys for penance. » 

“When you are tempted to sin, pray to our Lord and He will 
help you to be a good boy.” 

The slot closed. Peter felt good. He rose and stepped out 
of the confessional, thinking he could fly as good as an angel 
if he only had wings. He said his penance quickly, and was 
soon outside in the sunshine, and his freckled face was beaming 
with smiles. He felt that good. 

He went home, doing and thinking the things of a boy. 

The next morning, Peter felt very important, especially because 
he couldn’t have breakfast, or even touch a drop of water 
until he received Holy Communion. Then, he would come 
back home and, boy, would he eat. He wore a new blue suit, 
and a Buster Brown collar, with a big white silk bow tie. He 
was uncomfortable about his clothes, and would be glad to get 
back home and change, because he didn’t like a collar and tie 
like those. Aunt Kate spoke of how sweet he looked, and he 
liked and didn’t like hearing that. 

He went to Mass. The Host tasted dry and flat. He swallowed 
it easily. 

That was something he had been a little worried about. He 
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ate ar big breakfast, afterward. Then he changed his shirt, and 
went out into the backyard and stood there, wishing he could 
play and not worry about his clothes, his Sunday suit. 

His father calne for Sunday dinner and gave him a half dollar. 

—You re a fine lad, Peter, a fine one indeed, his father said. 

But his father was sad. He just knew it. And he heard his 
father saying something to Aunt Kate about his mother, and 
Peter was sad. 

—She’d be proud of him, Kate, if the Lord had spared her to 
be with me today, his father had said. 

It was for about three or four years after he had received his 
first Holy Communion that Peter used to pray at Mass as though 
his prayers spoke to his dead mother, and traveled through 
thickish mists of air and space to fall into Heaven as gifts, like 
gold or jewels. Sometimes this would happen often, sometimes 
less often. But once Peter was outside the church again, with 
the Mass finished, he did not dwell upon these experiences. They 
w^e for church alone, just as the Mass was. They were not 
real outside of church, in the outside world. Church was one 
thing. The outside world was another. In the same sense, the 
Host was not food. This separation was the way Peter took life 
in, saw it, when he was still too young to reason things out; it was 
the way he responded, the way he was. 

He was the happiest and unhappiest of boys. Daily, his un- 
happiness was lost in what he saw and did, in play and fooling 
among boys his age. Almost orphaned, he had the feeling of 
being a stranger, and caution had grown in him as though 
it were a protective instinct. He’d had to face rivalry of older 
cousins into whose home he had been placed, and he seemed 
to mind his own business and to be cheerful and undemanding. 
His aunt and uncle were not very sociable, and they lived very 
much to themselves. They had been immigrants, classed as 
greenhorns, and their pride was in their buildings and the pro- 
tection it gave them in Chicago, so far away from the County 
Cork. They clung to what they had in their defensive pride, 
and kept to themselves and their own. Similarly they clung to 
their religion. Without it, and vithout the protection of money 
which made them not-beholden, they avould have been at the 
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mercy of strangers, and they would have nothing to show for 
their lives and their having come out to America. Waste was a 
sin in their eyes, and they tempered their faith with a frugal 
materialism. Having acquired their property, ftiey were safe, 
and their temperaments seemed to flatten out. They were not, 
however, exceptional. Many others in the neighborhood, or in 
nearby ones, were similar. There were not many parties given by 
such adults, much going out, or traveling. The wonder of life 
and America was that they had acquired property, a home in 
which to live, a building in which they had their home and from 
which they drew income in rent. They lived with this wonder. 
They lived for small comforts, and hopes of Heaven when they 
died, and believed that their children would be much the same 
as they. 

The world for Peter was mostly what he had been told that 
it was, and the attitudes he had were formed unconsciously. He 
had already absorbed much of the hard common sense of his 
uncle and aunt. This kept things in their places. He kept Ips 
experiences at Mass in place, and to himself. He played mostly 
with Carter School boys, and only a few of them were Irish 
Catholics too. Religion did not form one of the features of play 
and was not almost constantly present in his environment or 
mind as it was in the case of some parochial school boys. Mass 
was on Sunday. He didn’t have catechism lessons. The stu£F of 
his thoughts and dreams was not saturated with religion. Religion 
and school were separated. 

He was most absorbed in the things of a boy, and in doing 
these things. He could forget what was beyond his own under- 
standing, and what bewildered him, confused him, made him 
fear, caused him torment. He did not understand what happened 
when he prayed at Mass. Then, he began to think that it was not 
real and true; it must be only some kind of imagining of his. 
Then, he stopped imagining. Then, he couldn't sum up what he 
had used to imagine. Then, he forgot and these experiences sank 
away from his memory, and only occasionally did they come 
back in his thoughts, but when they did, he could be very, 
very sad. He didn’t like to press more sadness upon himself by 
remembering the sorrow^whose only cure was to forget. He had 
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heard it said from his early childhood that you ve got to make the 
best of things, and he kept trying to do just that. He’d succeeded, 
too, and had grown up making the best of things. 

He kept out df trouble. He never cut school. Before he’d grad- 
uated from grammar school in 1919, he’d come to see that 
education was opportunity, a means for him to get ahead and 
make something of himself. His aunt and uncle didn’t understand 
why he had to get more education, but ofiEered no opposition, 
and when his fatlier spoke with them all. Aunt Kate and Uncle 
Dan favored the idea. 

—Kate, things are better and times is better, sure it’s becoming 
a different world every day. Sure he’s smart and a good boy. 

—He’s a good boy, I can say that. Aunt Kate said. 

—He is, and it’s with the help of God and Aunt Kate, the father 
said. 

—Yes, ’tis so, the uncle said. 

—I heard what you’ve been saying, A 1 said, coming into the 
kitchen. Every word you said is true, damned true. 

— Al, Aunt Kate said. 

—Mother, I couldn’t swear before you. Damn— that’s not swear- 
ing. 

—You’re damned right, it isn’t. Aunt Kate said. 

They all laughed. 

—Peters about the smartest boy in this man’s neck of the 
woods, and if he goes and puts his nose to the grindstone, studies, 
graduates from high school, and then takes law at night school, 
he can make somebody out of himself and make us all proud. 
He can be somebody in the political game, and our family 
ain’t gone all the way that it ought to go. The kid’s younger, 
and different, a new generation, and we’ll all be proud of 
him some day. 

They all liked that. 

And Jerry came in. He was plump, but hard of muscle. Sup- 
posedly a tough, fighting Idd in boyhood, Jerry wasn’t as tough 
as his reputation had been. It was the same with most of the 
boys he ran around with. He hated school, and his feeling 
about work was almost as strong. He didn’t really need to rush 
into a job. The family had enough, and in time to come, he'd 
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get his share, and why shouldn’t he have his fun while the 
fun was for the having. You were only young once. As Timothy 
Gorman said: 

—Early to bed and early to rise was for the Boy Scouts and 
you got as much chance of meeting a regular guy as that Greek 
philosopher had of meeting an honest man. 

Tim Gorman was Als age and had an easy political job because 
of his old man s drag. The old man was a police sergeant, who 
ouglit to become a police captain one day not too far off. 

Jerry was good-natured, and not tough at all when it came 
to fighting. He didn’t like to snub anyone, and he hung around 
the pool room with his gang, and liked sitting around, shooting 
craps, maybe picking up a nursemaid in Washington Park 
when he could, or a tramp, and taking a shot of booze. He was 
congenial, friendly, and not looking for fights even though he 
wasn’t afraid of a guy. 

Someday when he got older, something would pop up, easy 
money, easy cash, and he’d settle down a little. Stocky Tabor 
was the same kind of a guy, and so was the rest of his bunch. 

But, also, he’d come to like Peter. 

—We don’t want Peter to be another punk, bumming around. 
If I ever catch him gettin’ himself into trouble and going to 
hell. I’ll punch his nose in. Sure thing, he ought to go to high 
school. He likes it, and is smart, and he ain’t no sissy. 

—Maybe he needs more schoolin’, it could be a fine thing. 
Aunt Kate said. 

—Lots of boys his age is lookin’ for work. There ain’t places 
for ’em all, Peter’s father said. And there’s good free high schools 
and who are they for if not boys like Peter? 

Peter went to high school. He was one of the best students, with 
an average of around ninety. He applied himself with a dogged 
perseverance, and would sometimes read the same assignment 
three times. For understanding did not always come easily, and he 
believed himself to be a plugger, rather than a quick, smart 
student who could get a lesson in no lime and race through his 
lessons like a whirlwind, always knowing what he studied and 
coming up with averages of gs and even higher. 

Peter plugged, persevered and sacrificed himself into the 
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distinction of becoming one of the high-level students in his 
school, Sherman High. He had been quick in arithmetic, but 
when he got to geometiy, he had difiBculdes in understanding 
many theorems,* and in trigonometry it was worse. But he spent 
many hours in his small back bedroom, sitting at an old kitchen 
table, going over t’ e same lesson twice, three times, and in 
some instances struggling on through a fourth and fifth effort. 
Likewise, he would stay with problems until he could prove 
them and was confident that his solutions were correct. He 
faltered and gave up on some evenings, and on others, he went 
to a movie, or for a walk, sometimes by himself, at other times 
with friends, and especially with Freddie Morris, a grammar 
school classmate who was working for a cousin, the owner of a 
furniture store. Usually, he’d be refreshed and study better after 
knocking off. Also, he made track at Sherman High, running and 
high-jumping. Peter scored in almost every high school track 
meet, but he got few firsts. He was a fraction of an inch taller 
thrtfi Eddie Ryan, and lacked the height and long legs to become 
outstanding at the high jump. Fred Morris, for instance, was 
always about two inches ahead of him, if not more. Overcoming 
the disadvantages of his size would have been an exceptional 
feat, and this was an ambition which had become fixed with 
liim. He daydreamed, aspired, and worked for the day he’d go 
over the precisely balanced, but so easily upset bar, at six feet. 
Spurred on by this aim, he practiced for long hours, and no 
failure halted him. When he was off-form, Peter brooded. 

If he were only able to decide that high-jumping didn’t maf^ter 
enough to let himself get into a state of unhappiness . . . His aim 
in life was not to be a great high jumper, so great that he’d break 
the world’s record, and to go up to 6:09 or 6:10. If he could make 
that, what would it matter? 

Peter was subject to moods of this character only rarely. And 
while they were upon him, he didn’t deceive himself, really. 
But he knew it was a fact that he was disappointed as hell. 

And while he’d be in the worst of his gloom, the dump of 
dumps, he’d get the sort of sneaking thought that he couldn’t 
be feeling as bad as he thought, and^ therefore, he must be 
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putting it on too thick. That was a means of excusing himself, 
wasn’t it? And maybe that was what he was doing. 

Peter often took long walks with Fred Morris, and they 
would tell each other what was on their minds; They talked a 
lot about track, running, and high-jumping, and Fred was better 
for Peter than many coaches might have been. He told him 
that much practice was needed, and added the ovish that he 
himself could go on with athletics. He'd like to play football, 
and high jump, and he wouldn't mind playing basketball, 
either. Such a remark struck notes of sadness in both of them. 
Peter, whose mother was dead, and Fred, whose father had died 
when he was about four years old. For a moment or two, they 
would lapse into silence, and they'd feel very silent inside of 
themselves as well. The hurt of cliildhood and boyhood, the 
hurt that was long-standing with them, would come back, and 
there was something beyond expression in their sadness, although 
they did not feel sorry for themselves in the sense of self-pity. 
Often, they had ached from a sense of loss that other kids, as tljey 
grew through adolescence, never realized. They did not speak of 
this to one another but it drew them silently together in their 
quiet moods. When they would be walking through Washington 
Park, or along South Park Avenue or on another street, they 
often talked. 

“That’s right, Fred. And there are so many people in the 
world who have plenty more to worry about than I have.” 

‘Tou’re good, Pete, you know that, and what you need to do 
is to keep going and trying. Sometimes you are off-stride, when 
you start for the bar. You don’t get off easy and in stride.” 

‘Tes, I've been working on that, and it's better now, but that 
has been one of my faults. I used to take a couple of steps too 
many, and I couldn't get up the pace and speed I needed for 
the jump.” 

“It's buck fever, Peter, and the only cure is practice and 
experience,” Fred said. 

“I guess so.” 

But both of them doubted Fred’s statement the second after 
they had agreed about it. 

“There’s more to it thap that,” Fred said. 
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“I was just going to say the same thing, Fred.” 

'There’s attitude— what is called psychology, isn’t that it, 
Peter?” 

“Psychology. Tes.” 

“Buck fever— that’s real psychology, I guess.” 

“I suppose it is— it’s attitude. If your attitude isn’t right you 
tighten up, and think about what you’re trying to do, instead 
of going ahead and doing it.” 

‘That’s a good way of putting it. You can’t be loose if you 
worry and think you can’t make it, and your form is not right, 
or your stride is off, or you aren’t leaving the ground at the right 
spot or any one of a hundred things— but you know all that, 
Peter.” 

“Yes, and too much. I’d say.” 

“You got to get over there, Peter, get it out of your system. 
Just tell yourself you don’t give a damn if you make it or not, 
that’s what I used to do, and so, I wouldn’t worry or have 
attitudes. I’d just get in position on the right side, stand and go 
and jump. Hell, I wouldn’t know what I’d done, and I’d be over 
that bar, and landing on the other side. Then, I’d tell myself, 
‘Morris, you made it, you did, Morris.’ ” 

“That’s what I want to be able to do, but when you aren’t 
doing something right and you don’t clear the bar, time and 
time again, that’s when you start worrying.” 

“The more you eat, the more you want. The more you worry, 
the more you still worry, Peter.” 

“Yes, that’s so,” Peter agreed thoughtfully. 

That night they stopped at the drugstore at 58th and Prairie 
and sat in one of the booths on the left side, to have malted 
milks. 

Peter sipped out of a straw, looking down at the foamed-up 
chocolate, liking the taste as he sucked it up, and suddenly he 
knew that he was out of his spell and that he’d be back in form 
the next week when he went out for practice, and jumped. This 
was the way it happened, that is, coming out of a bad period 
such as the one he’d been having. You just came out of it, and 
your whole attitude changed, and you knew you were going to 
do better. Failing was part of the way yau developed. 
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“Say, look at that, Peter* 

Fred was referring to a full-bodied young girl with a big bust 
shaping her pink dress. 

Peter looked. He guessed that he must be feeling the same 
as Fred. You saw a girl like that one, with such breasts and a 
figure, and you were tantalized, and wondered why you couldn’t 
be like most guys and get a girl, satisfy yourself, •and find out 
what it was like. 

“I’ll bet she done something to get tits like that, boy, oh, boy,” 
Fred said. 

“They must have just grown that way.” 

“The hell they did,” Fred said. “She just got that way, and 
grew ’em big by getting herself laid plenty, that’s what I say, 
Peter.” 

Peter didn’t comment. The image of the girl and her big 
breasts was still hanging in his mind. All the boys looked at a 
girl like that when she walked along a street, and every one of 
them would have the same thought. He did. He supposea^ne 
shouldn’t, but he did, just as Fred did. 

He was afraid he’d blush, and was ashamed. 

Wasn’t a girl like that ashamed, too? The way her breasts 
stuck out, she must know the boys all looked at her, and thought 
of her big breasts and the rest. 

“Who is she? Do you know who she is? I never saw her 
before. Did you?” 

“No, Fred— not that I can remember. She must be new around 
here.” 

He didn’t know. Didn’t know? He agreed all right, with Fred, 
but he couldn’t help it, the way his desiring was mixed with 
shame and sorrow for himself and everyone because they all 
had these same wishes and desires. 

One thing about sports, and about high-jumping— you forgDt 
to be ashamed of your body. Then it was wonderful to have one, 
and it gave you a thrill and you would sometimes have a strong 
sense of purity. 

A number of the boy- in the neighborhood would agree with 
him. As the girl with the large bosom left, some of the boys 
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who were just banging around the front of the store were saying 
something and laughing. He was curious to know what. 

Sometimes when you saw a girl, oh, you just wanted nothing 
else but to feel fier, and see her and, and . . . 

"Yes, I was thinking, God, Fd like to get my hands on those 
tits of hers,” Fred said. 

And yes—that was what he meant, Peter told himself. 

Scenes like that one, talks and walks with Fred, track, studies, 
watching the boys on the comer, all that went on, filling the 
minutes and hours through the years while he’d been growing 
up, these were all part of yesterday, when he’d believed, when 
he hadn’t had any idea that living could be different and better, 
and in those years and years, had he learned much? How much? 

Aunt Kate mumbled prayers and breathed with a noise that 
was not loud, yet audible enough for Peter to hear; there was 
rustling, and other evidences of movement and people, some 
coughing and sneezing, a man beside him on his left, hissing 
pra^rs nervously, and the singing and chanting, and the move- 
ment on the altar, and all the people, kneeling, and who sang 
and chanted Latin, and they, all of these people, like himself, 
and most of them for much longer, had been living the minutes 
of life, living for what? 

The Latin swelled in sadness and a dignity that was like death 
given dignity through the centuries, and Peter wanted to believe 
with these people, and with his dead mother, and the dead 
of his family, and the dead of the centuries. He wanted to believe 
when he heard the soprano voice of Peg Lawlor. 

Agnus Dei, 

Qui tollis, peccata mundi. 

The Agnus Dei restored to him those peculiar emotions of 
consolation, that sadness that was full of sleeping softness, that 
sense of littleness before God and bigness in belief, that melting 
of self into the long years of the continuity of the Church from 
the birth of Christ on to the successive events of Christ’s life, 
to the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, the Last Supper, the dark 
night of Gethsemane when the sweat on Christ’s face was like 
blood oozing from the mark of men’s future sins, to the Way of 
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Calvary, the agony of sunless daylight hours on the Cross, the 
burial, the Resurrection, and Ascension, and the long, slow 
centuries, the recurrence of the Sacrifice of the Mass, through 
the generations, the eternity of incorruptible feelings of the Lamb 
of God who washeth away the sins of the world and the corrupti- 
bility of those who shared in incorruptibility, that is, the life of 
the world, the flesh, the Devil and the way of hfe of eternal 
penance beyond that world, the flesh and the Devil. 

After the singing of the Agnus Dei, Peter heard the voice of 
Peg Lawlor, as though disembodied, a soul whose humility was 
rich and softly mellowed, gently echoing in a plea of the 
stricken soul that was poor for pity and was rich in a gold of 
sound. It was the voice of a sinful soul and of woman as angel, 
singing: 

Oh, Lord, I am not worthy 
That Thou shouldst come to me 
But speak the words of pity 
And my spirit healed shall be. 

The bell tinkled from the altar, heads were bowed, the Latin 
prayers of Father McGee were a faint, very faint mumble, and 
Peg sang for all, the plea of the sinner who was lifted by 
Christ, and the most solemn moment of the Mass came and went 
while all knelt, and almost all bowed their heads, and many 
tapped their breasts lightly with closed hand. 

And an unleavened wafer and wine became body and blood 
of Christ in a Mystery of Mysteries, 

Peter, with his head bowed and his eyes closed, did not think 
of the traiisubstantiation, but of the triumph of permanence 
which came to him in an imagined image of Jesus Christ. 

Then, the Mass continued and it was as though Peter s emotions 
were silent with solemn awe. The silence of his emotions end^d, 
he felt that he was his precise self once more, he wanted to get 
outside, the sacred parts of the Mass were over, a few left, and 
the church was full of people whose nerves were alerted and 
who controlled themselves in a final few moments of patience, 
and Father McGee chanf^ed in a suddenly clear voice; 
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A quick and very amused smile broke on Peter s face. For it 
was almost an experience to be in church at the end of Mass, 
especially High Mass. He was thinking of the rush to get out of 
the church as fast as possible. And his smile was all the more 
amusing because he wanted to get out just as much as everybody 
else, everybody except maybe one, or a couple of people, mainly 
women. But he couldn't join the exit rush because of Aunt Kate. 

He didn’t mind that. He could wait and watch, and he found 
that an enjoyable, interesting occupation for a few minutes. 
Watching people was fascinating. He never failed to have his 
interest aroused, his curiosity awakened, and often, his mind 
would be stimulated. Sometimes, pretty often, he would find un- 
expected humor in watching people just passing by him on a 
street or somewhere. In church, there wasn't so much humor, 
except the alacrity with which the people got out at the end of 
the Mass. And that of course wasn't really funny. 

\Aly a few got out in a huny, before the aisles became 
crowded, and progress was slow, and he'd have to wait, also. 

The choir was singing, but stopped before the crowd had 
emptied out of the church. 

Mrs. Nolan sat with an air of stoic resignation, but her curious 
eyes were taking in the slowly moving crowd which was close 
to packed in the aisles. Peter stood at her left, also searching, 
but maintaining an air of reserve proper for one in the House 
of God. He smiled with restraint at those he knew. 

The church was soon almost empty, and they could leave. 
Aunt Kate labored to the back of the church, and did not attempt 
to genuflect when she blessed herself by the holy water font. 
Peter patiently helped her down the steps in front of the church. 
She wobbled and waddled as she slowly struggled along. Her 
eyes were cast upon Peter in a wonderment of near unbelief. 
To think that he was her nephew, and her brother s boy. Now, 
and wasn’t it that he was a man? His poor mother. Lord have 
mercy of her poor soul. Mrs. Nolan looked on Peter, now, almost 
as her own, and was proud of him, because he was a good, clean 
boy, as good as her own. And ijer own were good, because she 
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knew that Jerry would settle himself down because he wasn’t 
a bad boy. If that University didn’t ruin Peter, he’d be a good 
one, too, oh, she prayed that God would save him from what 
she heard tell that place could do to a good you£.g Catholic boy. 

But Mrs. Nolan had other concerns on her mind. Her feet. They 
would be aching by the time she got home, and she would have 
to sit soaking them in hot water. It was the hardc stone of the 
sidewalk that did it. And the walk was long. It seemed longer 
from church to home than the other way around, harder on her 
poor old feet. The people at Mass were all gone ahead, and 
there weren’t so many on the streets. A loneliness came over 
her, and she grew sad with the heaviness of all her years. She 
was but flesh getting on in life. The desire to be back in her own 
home was strong in her, because then she could be where she 
was used to everything, and the sadness lying upon her heart 
would not be so heavy. There would be things to do, the Sunday 
dinner to finish cooking, and plenty to keep her mind occupied 
and off thinking of so many days gone by, more gone j^an 
there were others to come in her life. 

She held onto Peter’s arm, and he walked with patient slow- 
ness, making certain not to go faster than her poor legs would 
allow. They were beginning to ache, and she knew that they 
were swelling. The walk home would be hard on her, it would 
give her a bad time. But she’d do it and not complain, just like 
she’d done it before. After a .soaking in warm water, the pain 
would go out of them, and she’d be more comfortable. And 
whatever aching and suffering she did, that was to her credit 
because it had been for going to Mass. Her brother, Mike, always 
told her, sure and she should go and come in a taxicab, or buy 
an automobile, and let one of the boys, A1 or Jerry or Peter, 
drive her, but she had gotten along all of these years without 
an automobile, and she could get on more years without one. 
An automobile was expensive, a waste of good money. And if 
she bought one, Jerry might be driving it and have an accident, 
and even be killed, for nowadays the driving was fierce. 

They had been walking in silence. Peter seemed so quiet, he 
usually talked to cheer her up, she wondered wa.: there some- 
thing on his mind? A gi^l? One of them girls from over at the 
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University, Protestant, sinful, she didn’t know what? She feared 
those she heard about even more than the professors she heard 
tell would try to take a Catliolic boys faith. Plenty there were 
with no decency at all, and the Devil was at work all of the time. 
Yes, she worried about Peter and the girls, knowing full well 
what a decent, clean boy he was. No one ever could tell when 
some girl w^uld turn the head of one as young as Peter. It 
wasn’t the way it had been when she was a girl. 

They had walked on along 6ist Street, past the store fronts, al- 
most all of which were closed. 

“How are you feeling. Aunt Kate?” Peter suddenly asked, 
after thinking that he’d let too much lime elapse without speak- 
ing to her. 

“Oh, I’m all right, except for my feet.” 

“We’ll go more slowly.” 

“I can’t be walkin’ much more slow, and as ’tis, I don’t know 
when I’ll be gettin’ back home.” 

“^u’ll get there all right.” 

“With the help of God, and you, Peter.” 

“Yes, with the help of God, Aunt Kate,” he said, in a voice 
full of kindness and patience. 

But why was it that God was always thought of most in 
sadness, in sad hours, in time of sad misfortune? 

This question framed itself in his mind as though by its own 
will. He had never thought of God before in precisely this 
light. Yet it seemed true. And didn’t this mean fear more tha^ 
love, sorrow more tlian joy? But didn’t it console sadness and 
calm fear, and did not that lead more to the possibility of 
happiness? And take it away, faith in God and Church, would 
there be less fear and less sorrow? He didn’t think so. 

But perhaps he was not c'crtain, convinced, ready to know 
what he thought. And what he thought on tliis morning was with 
the lingering effect of the Mass influencing him. His memory 
of those times at Mass when he was eight and he’d made his 
First Communion had come back to him, full and complete, and 
the blind or ignorant sorrow of his early boyhood was changed 
to memories of something he wished to have back again. Wasn’t 
that enough truth for the Church? ^ 
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But he was going to study to be a lawyer, not a theologian. 
He didn’t want to think any more of doubt and faith, not then, 
not for Sunday. 

The walk home with Aunt Kate was painfully^slow, but Peter 
tried to make conversation, to help her and himself, also, forget 
some of the sadness of life. 

Let well enough be well enough, Peter decided. <His thoughts 
and doubts about Faith could rest. But they did not rest. They 
came back and he kept going around the same circles in his 
mind, believing and not-believing, in a suspension of uncertainty. 
He wanted to preserve liis belief. But he could neither convince 
himself that he was doing this, nor could he abandon it. On 
several nights, he took lonely walks in Washington Park, and 
looked at the stars in mute appeal, as though they had a voice 
and could tell him what he was unable to tell himself. They were 
silent with the eloquence of beauty, but that silent eloquence 
stirred him to the depths, and the mute grandeur of the silver 
jewelry of all the heavens raised his spirits. Such nighjg^of 
harmony beyond beauty, of a music that played on all his 
spirits, could not be accident of matter. And yet they were as 
silent as tombstones. 

Peter remembered all these thoughts and emotions as he stood 
looking out of the window at Washington Park in the snow. 



Chapter Sixteen 


My thoughts began to explode like cannon crackers. I probably 
seemed very angry, and there was some anger in me, but I was 
more excited than angiy. Almost every day, I was changing my 
mind about something that I had previously accepted, believed. 
I didn’t think through these changes of mind and view, but 
juiaiped to them according to occasion, occurrence, observation, 
stimulus, and class assignments. Anger and intensity were in- 
escapable under such circumstances. Had I shown slackness of 
temperament, calmness, a lack of the emotion which was the 
source of energy for my anger and intensity, then my education 
would have been meaningless, and I would have been more a 
human parrot than a young man who was learning. I had taken 
my studies seriously, and ideas had meaning to me. Ideas were 
the means we used to understand the world. Understanding the 
world was finding out the truth. That was what education was, 
a study of the truth. This I believed even before I had known it, 
back in my short-pants days as a kid in parochial school. The 
sisters were teaching the truth. So they believed; so I believed. 
I carried this belief into college, and when I learned, I was 
learning the truth. 

Then also, the conditions of my life and my struggle to attend 
the University could only have predicated an intensity that was 
seriousness, and a possibility of finding anger which, likewise, 
was seriousness. I couldn’t be bland as were some of the fraternity 
boys and the students from well-to-do^ or rich homes. A young 
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man coiildn t drive himself as I did and be casual or bland, 
restraining his enthusiasm, softening his manner of expression 
and neutralizing his choice of words in saying or writing what 
he thought. You don’t do that and work a seven-cfey week, carry 
on for sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen hours a day, suflFer eye- 
strain, and even fear that you can go blind. It couldn’t have 
been otherwise in my case. What I did was necessary, essential, 
if I wished to educate myself. And 1 not only wished it— I had 
determined that 1 would get an education. 

The consequence was that I was, without awareness of this 
fact, separating mysell from others. 1 never went to lunch on 
the campus without my black brielcase, stuffed with books and 
notebooks. I didn’t have time to see my old friends, and my lack 
of social life, dates, and much relaxation, permitted greater 
concentration on study, more intensive assimilation, a constant 
growth in iny knowledge, and greater rapidity in my thinking. 
I kept gathering and generating more intellectual energy. I was 
developing habits of self-stimulation, and thinking about qy;,any 
questions, conditions, and circumstances. I was asking myself 
questions, and posing issues beyond tlie immediate work I was 
doing in my various classes. I believed that I was learning about 
life and the world, past and prestait, and I was trying to apply 
what I was learning. My questions and the issues about which 
J would think were connected with the world and with rny 
studies. Many of them were economic. For instance, I thought 
about acquisitiveness, and the parts of that book of the British 
scholar, R. W. H. Tawney, The Sickness of an Acquisitive 
Society, which Td read. In America, the title had been changexl, 
I’d learned, to An Acquisitive Society, because the original 
English title might have been considered too offensive. The 
very phrase, ‘‘acquisitive society,” had been full of many mean- 
ings for me, the meanings of truth. For when I first heard it 
mentioned, which had been in a classroom, I had instantly rc( . ag- 
nized truth in the phra.se itself, and I had ftdt a protesting anger 
and sadness. Several times I had thought that, yes, it was an 
acquisitive society and it was .sick. 

I grasped this as truth instantaneously. From both my reading 
up to that time, and my per.sonal experitjnees and observations, 
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I had a background of facts, ideas, and reflections for my 
acceptance. I did not think of these at the time. 1 had no 
need to. We do not carry or retain our knowledge consciously 
and call upon U1 of it every time we reach a conclusion, or 
recognize in the words of someone else a statement which we 
know is truth. Only when we have need to bring up and order 
our facts and reasons do we usually do so. We know by 
absorption and assimilation, and a newly discovered truth be- 
comes a discovery which leads us to revalue and alter our 
interpretations of what was and what is, an alteration of what 
we are and where we are going in life, remaking the person we 
were. 

When I began to study at night school, and then at the 
University, I wanted success in life, and hoped to make money 
as a goal of success. I was ambitious for such success. But I was 
pursuing an aim, taking a means and finding a road which was 
leading to something else. I was not living to succeed as 1 
beli«^d, but to the contrary, to abandon what I regarded to be 
success as my goal in life. 1 was not a young man with the stuflF 
of Babbittiy in my character, and I was not the young fellow 
that Pat Keefe or Mr. Wood thought me to be. 

We are like living histories, and as we live on, we go through 
successive mutations. When we plan, our plans “gang aft a-gley” 
in the full sense that Robert Bums meant when he wrote; 

The best laid schemes o’ mice an men 

Gang aft a-gley. 

For not only do circumstances, di£Bculties, the unforseen and 
fortuitous developments and forces outside of our control “gang 
aft a-gley,” but so do our own minds if our thoughts be measured 
against those which we held at a previous time when we 
decided upon and formulated the sense and purpose of a life 
ambition and planned to go ahead and fulfill this ambition. One 
of the great unknowns in the lives of many is the caliber and 
quality of their minds. How will our minds grow, or fail to grow? 
What will be our limits of understanding? And what are we 
seeking with our minds as possibly distinct from our ambitions? 
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Of this we often know little, and we are filled with illusions 
which we take for knowing. 

The paradoxes and contradictions of all of us, of our natures, 
are often most poignant in youth. Then, we fe^J our own past, 
our childhood, with the pain of loss more acutely, just as we 
feel all of life with the hard points of immediacy. In youth, 
we find and live a pathos, and our growing pains are felt 
in the heart. The cruelty of a change of mind, of a sweep- 
ing acceptance of new ideas which makes life, the world, the 
future, all new for us, the ruthlessness of our rejections, are 
accompanied by melancholy thoughts of life and death, and by 
pains which, like Oscar Wilde’s love, dare not speak their name. 
The joy of youth is also the sorrow of youth. That sorrow is 
of and for the past and the future. 

And in this joy and sorrow, we are often at war. If we think 
and feel, then we are most certainly engaged in battle, and 
could like Rastignac in Balzac’s Pire Goriot, shake our fists at 
Paris, at all of the cities, at all of the world, and d^glare: 

“Henceforth, there is war between us.” 

We learn and are taught in life, even though we may have 
but meager formal education. We change through learning, and 
through failure to learn just as definitely as our bodies change. 
And what is interim change but a change of the meaning of 
life, which is change not only of what we are thinking at any 
moment of present time, but also of what we thought at past 
moments. 

And when we give our energies to educating our.selves, we 
are acting to change the past, that is, our own past. That per- 
sonal past, which is the used-up portion of our lives, is not, 
however, a limited and strictly history of personal events, in- 
cluding such events as dreams, wishes, thoughts, facts, beliefs, 
impressions, ideas about the world and all of the history and 
past of the world. For us the world is what we know it to 
be, and what it has done to us, that is, what has liappened 
to us. Belief in God, faith in a religion, acceptance of the 
Santa Claus myth, or belief that babies are brought by storks, 
these are experiences of the personal past of many of us. And 
fear that any violation ^f the Ten Commandments, neglect of 
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the obligations of the Catholic Church, if we are Catholic, or 
commission of any or all of the Seven Deadly Sins will bring 
us eternal damnation, this is implanted in our personal past. 
And also that th world was created in seven days by God, as this 
fact is recorded in Genesis. And that George Washington 
never told a lie. And that the United States is the greatest 
country in lystory. And that wobblies, or members of the 
IWW were I Won’t Work’s and I Want Whiskey’s. And that 
St. Patrick drove the snak^ out of Ireland. And that white 
men are superior to black men. And that Christians were better 
than Jews, Catholics better than Protestants, and the Irish 
better than any other race or nationality. And that priests were 
especially smart and learned and know more about theology 
t\ ^n atheist, bigotted Protestant professors. And that pluck is 
luck, and where there is a will, there is a way, and if you wish for 
something hard enough and long enough, you’ll get it. And that 
there is injustice in the social and economic system as it had 
beconje known and as it operated. And that the United States 
fought the Central Powers in order to “make the world safe 
for democracy,” in order to defend freedom of the seas, and 
in order that Kaiser Bill wouldn’t send his goosestepping Huns 
across tlu* Atlantic to conquer us. And that an alderman with 
a Neanderthal mind and an “itching palm” was a big shot. 
And that the U. S. Constitution was the greatest political doc- 
ument written by man, along with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, a document in which nothing contradicted the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. And that the Day of Judgment, as 
foretold, would surely cc.ae in God’s time, and when it did, 
you would arise from the grave, in your mortal flesh which 
was recognizable, and that on that Day, you would be Judged 
and the Judgment would tell you and every one who had ever 
lived if you were among the saved or the damned. And that 
the world you lived in was just about the best of all possible 
worlds short of Heaven. And that James Whitcomb Riley’s An 
Old Sweetheart of Mine was poetry, immortal poetry. And 
that if you worked your way through college, studied with 
diligence, had stick-to-it-iveness, plus the other virtues needed 
for becoming a success in Life, you would become a Success, 
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and that you'd be admired for studying with this aim in view. 
And that the One, Holy, Roman, Apostolic Church was the 
true Church, the only true Church. And that death is the 
purpose of life. And that there were ghosts and^)the bogey man. 
And that maybe God did love the Irish, with a particular love. 
And that for every boy who is on the level, there is a girl who 
is on the square, and everyone was made for Someone, and 
would find that someone, sometime. And that your soul would 
bum in eternal fires if you committed sins of the flesh and were 
not absolved of these sins before you died. And that every line 
of Rudyard Kipling’s If was a true motto for success and that 
if you could fill that unforgiving minute full of sixty seconds' 
worth of distance nin, you’d be a success in life, and a man. 
And that Darwin said we came from monkeys, the Titanic sank 
because the builders or someone else had painted on the engines, 
or somewhere on the ship that “There is no God,” and that 
right was right and wrong was wrong and the Church was 
right. And much, much else was part of the personal ^t of 
some of us. It was part of mine. What I had done or was, 
this was influenced by the acceptance of all this as tmths, and 
while the influence of each proposition, statement, assertion, prin- 
ciple, was of different strength in the changing formation that 
was myself, the influences were real as such, and some supported 
stronger influences, thereby giving strength of effect by associa- 
tion, by linkage with other influences, and there were elements 
of past experience, and past experience was the past of my own 
life, the content of my yesterdays, the constellation of my in- 
terior life. 

From the past I often wished to recapture lost feelings, 
as well as lost experiences and lost time. As I abandoned what 
I had acquired in the past and had regarded to be truth and 
principle, I did not think that I was changing my past, and 
that I was thus, seeing a past that was hew because it had 
changed. I was changing my mind. 1 was finding out what 
I had not known. 

I did not appreciate that learning was an experience and 
acquisition which was brought into the continuity of myself. 
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Thus^ I did not realize that my life was not learning now for 
today and tomorrow alone, but also for yesterday. 

My past, in terms of reading and of knowing something of 
what the world 'i^as like, was bare as compared with the succes- 
sive quarters which I had spent at the University. The bare- 
ness was felt in my lack of more knowledge, of references 
from my past which could serve me in my studying. 

Concerning the subject matter of my courses, these were be- 
yond what was in my persoi^^l background of living, or that of 
my family, and of most of those whom I knew. In history 
courses, this was obvious, and the idea did not occur to me 
that it should have been different. Ireland had come into the 
modern history course only as an occasional and passing refer- 
ence, and then in relationship to Britain. The course 01 history 
had not run through the Green Isle of my forbears, and I had 
no fancies that any of my ancestors could have seen or partic- 
ipated in the historic events I had read of and that Professor 
Carlejpn discussed and analyzed in class. History had happened. 
History had been made. History had been lived by men and 
women who had tlieir time and their day, and they had all been 
different from what my own ancestors had been. The latter did 
not belong to history, and I did not think of them. I was 
studying what was far away from me in time and these once 
real characters were socially far away from me too. 

In the Middle Ages there had been more to recognize, be- 
cause of the dominant role played by the Church. I felt an emo- 
tional richness as contrasted with later periods, and in that 
richness, there was more of the familiar. I had been feeling 
the ages of the past through the Church since I had been 
a little boy, and, this had especially been so at Mass, on feast 
days such as Christmas and Easter, and during Holy Week. 
The continuity of the Church since Christ was taught to me, 
and, I, like many millions before me, had knelt and looked 
toward an altar with holy candles, had heard the singing and 
chanted Latin prayers and liturgical words, and like them, 
I had known what these meant, and had showed through the 
representation of symbol, the life and passion and suffering of 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. For such was the meaning of the Mass. 
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There had been nuns in convents in the Middle Ages, and 
I had been taught by nuns, dressed in their black habits, and 
living in convent homes where they spent hours in prayer. I 
had heard the echo of the nuns at prayer in/' their chapel at 
the yellow brick convent home on the Indiana Avenue side of 
the grounds, and at a right angle to the back of the building 
which housed our parish church and school classroerms. The echo 
of women’s voices in unison of sound, that of prayer and song, 
had stirred me with emotions I did not understand, but knew 
in their immediate truthfulness, with their true but almost quell- 
ing siadness. I couldn’t begin to give this sadness a name, but it 
was related to the heart of life, to the tnieness of hearts, 
and to the timed and yet forever important life of Christ on 
Earth, which was the sacred ceremonial repetition of the Church, 
the meaning it expressed in a poetry of the centuries which 
I could not recognize as such, but which was the first poetry 
of my life. 

Lantum ergo, Sacramentum 

Veneremur cernui 

That feeling of sadness of emotion is focused, without hin- 
drance, upon life and death, responsive to awe to the tormenting 
fears of Hell, Knowledge of death, awareness of the mortality 
of the flesh, the expanding devotion for one’s prayers toward 
the physical desHny of clay into dust. Time in the crumbled 
relics of man and generations, monuments and civilizations, the 
pathos and thwarted yearning to live before and after, to speak 
with those whose voices are dead dust and those who are the 
voiceless unborn. Death. Death and the somber beauty of the 
world which we cannot know forever, the silence of stars, the 
lavish feel of moonlight with its many colors, and its con- 
trasting nervous shimmer in uncontrolled joy. The soul of man 
which can only live in time for the wonders of the world, 
even thbugh he grieves in the agony of -a world which will 
lose the sun and the perfume of spring flowers, the storm and 
calm of a world which man sees as the image of his commanding 
impulse for joy that is excitement as well as sleep, and the 
future that becomes the fact of death. Man, forgetting all of 
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this that appears as ever and eternally recurring, a music 
of the world beyond even Beethoven’s power, the persuading sug- 
gestion that man can find what even music will not give him, 
all of this coay be softened into the surceaseful sorrow of 
the chanted Latin, and during the long, slow years of those 
changeless long Middle Ages, the slings and arrows of more 
than fortune* which must have been infinite in number. The 
bruises and wounds from these slings and arrows which must 
have been less painful. , 

Attitudes and feelings such as these were a survival from my 
past which grew roots in the History of the Middle Ages. It 
was in Professor Kraft’s class, of course. Now and then, after 
the course had finished, 1 happened to turn toward some aspect 
of life in the Middle Ages. It was a consoling dream to think 
of myself living back in the stillness of those centuries, en- 
joying a simplicity, and free of the tiredness and strain that 
I felt so often and which would sometimes leave me weary, 
both ^^ically and spiritually. I would be all alone, bewailing 
my outcast fate. Before the to be or not to be of life and death, 
there was the to be or the not of life, my life, my future. I 
would return to thoughts of the dead centuries of medieval 
life and of the Holy Roman Empire as one in which there 
was not the struggle for life and success that was so predom- 
inantly a characteristic of 1925 and 1926. 1 was nostalgic for those 
dead centuries. My wish to have been alive in those centuries 
was, like so many daydreams, not completely sincere. I wanted 
to be ah've in the present, as I was. But also, I was indulging my- 
self and giving way to fancy involved in elements of self- 
pity. I had my moods of feeling sorry for myself. 

However, those daydreams of the Middle Ages as a time 
of almost Heavenly Peace on Earth were but a string of mo- 
ments, partial lapses from my more constant preoccupations. 
They were far from being pure daydreams, and more than a 
wish for the peacefulness of release was involved in their gen- 
eration and the feeling which accompanied them. I desired to 
get closer to the past, to make the past real, to make it live 
in me, to know it with all of my senses; I wanted to live what I 
had learned. 
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Who hasn’t wanted the sun? Is that what I got out of 
going to the University? 

It was not the commonplace that I wanted, not the general- 
izations about men and the past, but contact/* with the living 
reality. It was a reality for places in time, and its peace was 
more peaceful than peace could be around me, while romance 
was more romantic than any romance I could ^ver hope to 
find. It seemed changeless, and peace of the spirit and hap- 
piness were in the changeless. Change was not only life, but 
also, change was death. And this was part of the meaning 
of my feelings and emotions, and my aspirations and desires 
were often pulled into these meanings. Then I would have a 
most poignant sense of the pathos of the past. 

I had been learning against the background of the past, and 
learning that background more than I had known it before. 
My emotions grew more roots in the past, and from these 
stemmed the pathos of that past. It was as though I had both 
lived and never lived in the past, and I hungered for jj. be- 
cause its emptiness should have been full. 

I had begun at the University with history, but this seemed 
more a coincidence than any act of choice. Among the courses 
I had to take were several in history. I wanted to take these, 
because I was aware that I must learn more of history. I had 
not thought that the progress and process of my education in 
college would be centered in the question of relationship— my- 
self and history. I did not come to know this at the time, 
or to use any such phrase as this one. But the words of 
understanding come long after that understanding has been 
lived through and experienced. And it was more than a question 
or a problem that I was coping with, it was my living and 
reliving from the past and finding reality beyond the immediate 
reality in which I had lived and grown up. For it was the reality 
which constituted the world. That was “the outside world,” 
where things were done, where things happened, wheie news 
was made, where events of importance transpired, and where 
history would be made. There, then, was the reality that counted. 
It was the reality of the present which linked up with the reality 
of the past. Both past and present were the world beyond 
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my own. Of course, this was the same for almost all other 
students at the University, and was a condition of learning. 
But the concrete meanings, emotions and thoughts, the way 
1 learned, the ^changes in myself were all specific and their 
significance was personal, individual to myself. The reality of 
that world beyond changed from what I had thought it to 
be as I was agro wing up and prior to my matriculation at the 
University. But we are not separable from ideas and beliefs, 
as we seem to think, nor f^pm our world. The change in what 
I regarded as the reality of that world beyond was a change 
in me. It was also a change in my memory, and a change 
in memory is a change in the person. What happened in my 
memory was of importance, for here was the exciting drama 
of myself played in many a way. Memory was becoining more 
than a source of nostalgia, a fairyland of what had been and 
of what I had wanted and even still wanted. In my memory, 
there were dreams and the dreams of dreams. 

Biit^he three quarters at the University had awakened my 
memory and stimulated it into alertness. My personal past was 
becoming more rich than I could have believed possible or 
understood a year before. I was beginning to draw it for under- 
standing, and to find in any experiences, thoughts which helped 
me to leam, and which added to the basis of my understanding. 

My jobs could be seen in a Jiew light once I had begun to 
study economics. The time clock at the Express Company, the 
overtime slips of drivers which I had once worked on, the time 
lock on the door of the gas station where I worked, the pres- 
sure to sell which was placed upon attendants, the hierarchy 
of authority in the Express Company and at Rawlinson’s, the 
life and death of my father, the many things about salesman- 
ship, mark-ups, hot numbers, of which my uncles had spoken, 
the odds and ends of fact about the hotel business which my 
aunt had mentioned over the years, the meaning of Christmas 
in business, a novel. It Pays to Advertise, which my uncle 
had bought years ago, and which I had read, the peddlers 
who came around to my station, the short-change artists who 
had caught me napping twice— all this was involved in the 
process of economics, and gradually came to my mind as 1 read 
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about industrial society, feudal society, the Industrial Revolution, 
social control in industry, the doctrines of contributory negligence 
and caveat emptor, Bismarck’s social laws, Napoleon s Ck)ntinen- 
tal System, Bwd’s An Economic Interpretation^ of the United 
States Constitution ... 

These all were facts of my experience, related to economics. 
They were known incidents which formed part of ^e meaning 
of the economic process. 

1 had used to hear many remarks ^about supply and demand, 
and it almost seemed that this law was the explanation of 
economics on a plane with Newton s law of gravity and motion. 
But I first began to wonder and then to disbelieve, that the 
law of supply and demand explained all that it was supposed 
to. It was acquisitiveness. And I could well respond to Tawney's 
phrase and title. The Sickness of an Acquisitive Society. This 
was an exciting recognition of my own thoughts, and it came 
one day in the classroom of Professor Dorland, a serious, bald- 
headed, sharp-nosed man, whose features, when seen qjjfckly 
and as a composed unit, suggested unpleasantness. There was 
a sharpness in the line of his oversized nose, and his thick, 
tortoise-shell glasses were placed low on his nose, so that he 
often looked over his glasses, and it was this which could 
be cited as the reason for calling him smart, mean, or annoying. 
But the look was not one of superiority and contempt, as 1 
had at first supposed. He looked like advance notice of bad 
grades, sarcastic expostire of your weakness, and had a slow 
but corrosive, taunting manner which would make each day 
dreadful, because you were sure he would taunt you without 
mercy. But he was quite different. He spoke quietly, but with 
firmness, although his words came out in a sharp rasp. He was 
thin and a fraction above medium height, but I had the recur- 
ring impression that he was tall. 

It means little, usually nothing, to state that a man docs 
not look like a college professor, but the first week in the class- 
room with Professor Dorland, I had difiSculty in believing that 
he belonged up at a desk, and felt that he must be a case 
of mistaken identity. 

The reason was Professor Dorland’s undistinguished appear- 
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ance/ He was undistinguished, but somehow he wasn’t. There 
was something anomalous about him. And anomalous isn’t the 
right word. He should have looked ordinary but he just didn’t 
quite. His nose, was a little too long and sharp. And his face 
could suggest the imminence of humor. 

He came and went and didn’t have much to do with us, 
other than tojecture, which he did in an easygoing, conventional 
manner, and, at the beginning, it didn’t seem as though he 
was saying anything of cqpsequence, but I’d keep listening, 
and most of the other students would do likewise, and our 
interest would grow. Once Professor Dorland got going, he 
had a dry wit, and used it to our amusement and for his 
own pleasure at the expense of orthodox economists, and 
what he called sundry gentlemen of means who are possessed 
of the peculiar delusion that the stork brought Adam Smith, 
trailing clouds of wealth, only yesterday morning. 

A good number of us laughed at the joke, when Professor 
Dorland told us that it was not a matter fit for laughter. But 
he was half<smiling himself. 

He continued lecturing in a dry, wry voice. Sitting near 
a window, on the right side of the door, 1 took notes as I 
listened, but the title of Tawney’s book was also in my mind. 
The Sickness of an Acquisitive Society, the phrase was liberat- 
ing and clarifying. Deep walls of fogs, which hung between me 
and “the outside world,” were penetrated and dissolved; I could 
see the social structure and organization of modem society and 
modem life. I could see through and behind, see where there 
was nothing and yet more than an emptiness, because there 
was a beyond in the unseen. I knew many things with one 
thought. A phrase of six words described for me, revealed to 
me, informed me about the cause of what had been dissatisfy- 
ing to me and the reason for a long, slow-growing anger. 1 
had come to understand. And what 1 understood was a great 
wrongness. This was in people, and it was like a fever that 
bum^ them when they thought that they were cool. They were 
hurting themselves, and leading themselves into a swamp where 
the germs of their own illness proliferated. But they were hurt- 
ing others more than themselves. And^they had hurt me. They 
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could hurt me in to crippled permanence unless I saved my- 
self, along with those others who would cure the malady. They 
were hurting the world with sickness but they called it the most 
healthful state of health. They were going op thinking this, 
deluding themselves, deluding others that the sickness wasn’t 
sickness, preaching that every day and in every way, things 
would get better, when in point of fact the siakness would 
get worse and worse. 

This was not a beginning in my revolt, but it was a crys- 
tallizing moment of great consequence. Nor was Tawney’s book 
the only influencing one; there were many others. 

I thought with dire, deathlike foreboding that there would 
be another World War, and a cyclic depression. And did the 
acquisitive sickness have much to do with what was to come? 



Chapter Seventeen 


Eddie and Peter still walked to school on most mornings, and 
their walks were very enjoyable, with the park green and shin- 
ing, and the morning sun bright with the spring. The dew was 
still on the grass, with the shine of the morning sunlight, birds 
were singing, the world seemed to be so full of the urge to 
live a 4 to love. 

On some of these mornings, usually the finest, Peter and 
Eddie would be melancholy. It was as though they shared the 
same feeling of deprivation. Neither complained to the other 
about the emptiness which they both felt. 

It was the look of a girl, and it was more than that. There 
was so little in the personal lives they led, and they would, 
on occasion, think that they were getting far less out of living 
than was actually the case. They would reach moods full of 
wistfulness and poignaiivy. They would both be soaking into 
themselves the richness of the world, but they were walking 
through scenes of that richness like strangers. During the pass- 
ing weeks and months of a year not yet half over, they had 
been living in a world that was growing steadily more strange 
to both of them. ITiey bore the unhappiness of changing 
minds and with this unhappiness they carried the memory of lost 
years of their boyhood. The mornings seemed to induce these 
moods of nostalgia, and to remind them both of a loss, so 
tliat they W'ere filled with regrets for what was already gone 
of their lives, not only those years of boyhood, but also its 
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innocence and sense of the perpetual wonder of life. Never 
had this wonder been more appealing to them in their boy- 
hood days than when they had happened to be in Washington 
Park when the sun was rising. That wonder of the sun, then, 
had also been the promise of life, and it was as though the 
world belonged to them and they would live in the sun for- 
ever. It had roused in them both dreams which they could 
not remember, or could but slightly recall; dreams, however, 
which they did not try to bring bark in memory. Their dreams 
vaguely resembled music, and they were songs which had been 
singing in them. 

Peter and Eddie had known the morning park separately 
as boys, although they had occasionally taken their Airedales 
out on a summer morning; they both had Airedales, females, 
who didnt get along or play well together. Freedom was 
Eddie’s dog, and Beauty the one that Peter and his father 
had owned. Now and then, especially on the morning walks 
in the park, Eddie would remember Freedom, and soijiftimes 
Beauty also. The thought of his dog, and the times he would 
take her to the park was one of the saddest of the memories 
that would come to him. Freedom, a shaggy, friendly dog, 
had wanted to jump on anyone she saw, and be petted 
and played with, and now she was dead, she was nothing, 
there was no more Freedom, his dog. The thought of this 
could be a crushing heartache, and the dog as though betrayed. 
For she had not known of her death, and could never have 
known, and they had kept her cooped up most of the time, 
and dogs, particularly Airedales, hunting dogs, and good fighters, 
should be outside, running and sniffing, out in the air and space. 
And when Freedom did get out, she’d be overexcited. But 
how different a dog she’d be, wagging and waving her cut 
stub of a tail, running wildly, without purpose, or should he 
say with a purpose of sheer animal joy and energy. When she 
had been a puppy, she had been like all young dogs, full 
of such joy and energy, running, jumping up on everyone, 
playing all the time that she wasn’t sleeping or eating, playing 
with her tail, tearing around and around the back yard, always 
hungry for food, affectiqn, and attention, and that mutt’s look 
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of appeal would almost break his heart. But there was nothing 
of all that left, nothing but what he remembered. 

Energy did not vanish, only breathing life. But there was 
a new energy in the world with each morning, and those spring 
mornings in the park had awakened in song and sunshine as 
though they, too, were forever, just as it seemed that his dog 
Freedom hadjbeen forever. 

The spring mornings when Freedom had run in the park 
like a crazy puppy, and thcjse when Peter had taken Beauty 
to the park, also, these were gone, and that was all that was for- 
ever, that which was gone. Forever was nothing, was all that 
had once been and was no more. And we only remembered a 
small part of all that was forever. We carried a little of for- 
ever in our minds and memories. 

Eddie no longer believed. He did not believe in the faith 
of his boyhood. He did not believe in the God of his boyhood. 
He did not believe. 

That belief had, also, gone into what he had called forever. 
It was gone, as his dog, Freedom, was gone. 

The idea of the impermanence of life crept through him, 
and his anger was a form of impotence, of the powerlessness, 
not only of himself, but of men, all who had ever been, and 
all who ever would be. 

The creeping gradualness of the dark meanings of imperma- 
nence did not anger him because of his beliefs, not only about 
religion, but also about the society of men. He knew many 
moments of joyous hope, and he would look forward to a 
future of work and effort, gaining knowledge, with the thought 
that he would contribute by helping to cure some of the ills 
of life from which men suffered. More personally, he was 
free of many of the fears that had hurt him, and he could, 
while he lived, try to be more consistent. He could live without 
fear, and he would learn to face death and to die, also, without 
fear. And he wouldn’t live the pitiful sacrifice to the gods 
that be, nor to the acquisitiveness that caused the sickness 
of society. Before they died, men should live and feel the world 
as a quickened pulse of love and joy and whatever was beau- 
tiful in life. 
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His moods jumped from light to darkness, from the gloom 
of midnight to the glory of a morning dawn. His thinking 
helped to condition, or possibly to cause them. 

His was not a fine life, but it was the road to freedom, 
the only one for him. He had learned that freedom demanded 
knowledge, and this he must acquire, and acquire, and acquire. 
To be lonely, however, was like being a failure,* having some- 
thing wrong with you, possessing a character with gross flaws. 
He couldn't admit to any such feelings, not even to Peter. 
It wasn't necessary, because Peter knew, and often had the 
same feelings himself. 

“Maybe it's better to be working, as you are, Eddie," Peter 
said on one of the fine mornings when they walked to school. 

At first, Eddie didn't understand why Peter should make 
such a statement. Peter was more free by not having to work. 

“You don’t feel so set apart from the world, if you’re able 
to get away from campus, out into the world.” 

But Eddie, while no longer surprised, remained a littl»^^ncom- 
prehending of Peter’s dissatisfaction. 

“It's a secluded life,” Peter said. 

“But what's wrong with that, Peter?” 

“You're out in the world, working, that makes a difference. 
Just going to the University is not doing anything, all preparation, 
and in a kind of isolated world that could be miles away from 
Chicago from the way it seems, once you get accustomed to 
hanging around the campus as much as I do. 

“I'd be glad if I could do just that.” 

“What, Ed?” 

“Hang around campus and study more and not have to work 
in my gas station.” 

They turned the bend, around the new, yellow shrubbery, 
and were on the graveled walk where the lagoon can>t‘ to 
a shore line. The water, so calm, was dancing with golden 
little sprites. The scene almost made them catch their breath 
for a second or two. 

There were three rowboats visible. 

Eddie had a strong urge to rent a rowboat and to go with 
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smooth efBdency over &ie dancing sprites on the water s sur- 
face. 

They took an eastward angle, away from the edge of the la- 
goon; Eddie had a feeling of hungering pathos. 

He looked back at the dancing sun spots upon the water, 
tantalizing with the illusion of life. 

‘Tretty, isni it?” 

“Yes, it is. It gets you with a choke in the throat, doesn’t it, 
Eddie?” 

And more than a choking up in the throat, a wrench of the 
heart, and the pain of distance and non-communicability. 

“That’s why I doubt my doubting. Ed, I don’t know if I 
am or am not an agnostic.” 

Peter had spoken resolutely, with an emphasis of determi- 
nation in his words. 

They walked in silence for some paces in the grass and they 
carried their spirits as a heavy burden, and the heaviness kept 
pressing on both of them. 

“No, Iheie isn’t anything,” Eddie said, after they had gone 
some yards across the grass, and their shoes were becoming 
wet. 

“But how can anybody know. There might be. There isn’t any 
proof that there isn’t,” Peter said. 

“Or that there is,” Eddie answered. 

“I grant that, too, there isn’t either way.” 

The chirp and song of birds, the croak of a frog, the bark 
of a dog in the distance somewhere behind them, the fresh 
smell of the spring morning, sky, and sun, all the greenness, 
and their own beating pulses, all seemed to press a cry upon 
them, but they did not cry out. They wanted to cry out, 
speak out to the sky, and the sun, and the clouds, and the new- 
ness of the world, and to be spoken to. 

There was no noise, but only the voiceless voice of the uni- 
verse. And they both thought that there was something wonder- 
ful in such mornings, and they wanted to feel that this wonder- 
fulness, thii wonderful something and they themselves, were 
part of a plan and purpose. They had the habit of God and 
of God’s design, or of design attributed to God, even though 
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Eddie said that there was nothing, and Peter that Le didn't 
know for sure. 

With denial and doubt leaving a painful dolor in their minds, 
they received the morning world as they always had, as the same 
world they had known for years, a world of plan, of Cod s 
design. They were close to this world and with it in spirit, sadly, 
but nevertheless close to all that the shining sun* brought into 
shape and color and a singing kind of visibility. 

"No, there's nothing, Pete." 

"What?” 

"It's all empty and it happened like this; we're all accidents 
that happened, too, that's all.” 

Peter was shaken and couldn't get past his doubts. He was 
slow to speak. 

“Then what's it all for?" Peter asked as they were getting 
on, closer to the Cottage Crove boundary of the park. 

“Chance and chaos, I guess," Eddie said. 

“Then what difference does anything make? What difference 
is— what we do?” 

“None— but the truth. We should learn the truth." 

“Don't laugh, Ed— but what is the truth?” 

“Confirmed data, facts, and . . ." 

Eddie’s answer broke off. 

There were problems that he yet must study, and he had 
been cut short by his unsureness, not of his new and basic 
disbelief, but of his ability to express it in all its possible ram- 
ifications. 

They walked on, and the world was the same world, the 
sky the same kind of sky, but theirs was the sadness of seeing 
that same old sameness with new outbursts, with new and old 
feelings. 

The dust of the stars becoming through time's mutation the 
dust and ashes of death. This thought came to move Eddie, 
like a line of poetry, as they left the park. 

"There are other questions, besides Cod and religion, Ed, 
and I wonder if these aren't more important,” Peter said, after 
they had crossed Cottage Crove Avenue. 

“Yeah?" 
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*Tolerance and prejudice, for instance, the Anglo-Saxon myth 
of superiority and the belief that the Nordic is a superior race, 
or even that the Caucasians, that is, the white race is superior 
by birth and heredity/' 

“The Irish are&’t so superior.” 

“No, I wouldn't say we are.” 

“You are superior if you've got something up here,” Eddie said, 
pointing to his head. 

“Yes, that’s true enough.” 

The thought stirred Eddie into exhilaration, and there was 
no darkening gleam of disbelief in him at that moment, when 
he and Peter walked along the north sidewalk of 57th Street. 
The buildings looked dull and old, and Eddie guessed that 
they must have been built around the time of the World's 
Fair or Columbian Exhibition of 1893. There was a glare to 
some of the yellow bricks. But Eddie noticed no more. He 
and Peter went on talking and Eddie’s interest in talking with 
Peter was becoming ever keener. He liked what Peter had 
said, the way that Peter had agreed with him. 

“The Irish are most prejudiced of all,” Eddie said. 

“But are they, Eddie?” 

“Aren’t they?” 

Eddie was a bit carried away. 

“What about some of the fraternity boys and campus big 
men or the club girls over here?” 

Eddie held back answering for a few seconds because he 
didn’t like admitting to his having been snubbed a number 
of times, too many times. 

“They’re no worse, I guess. They’re the Nordic myth, god- 
damn it,” Eddie said. 

Peter’s laugh was like praise and flattery to Eddie. 

“Yes, Ed, our people have their ignorance, God knows, and 
narrow-mindedness— they don’t know any better. But I don’t 
know if I’m prejudiced— more prejudiced than others.” 

Eddie thought of his grandmother, his mother, of Peter’s aunt, 
and he could understand them. He felt as Peter did. 

But how he felt was not the important thing. It was how 
he reasoned, and according to the truth.^ That was what counted. 
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They crossed the street at a big diagonal, and began walking 
faster, because it was almost eight o'clock. 

Eddie’s faith in the religion of his childhood and in God, 
had just about gone. His belief in the social system and the 
economy ot that system was gone, and he belfeved that social- 
ism was inevitable. But he had still to learn more about social- 
ism, and he tended to be confused, attributing toi Marx a rigid 
iron law of wages, which was obviously not correct, because 
if it were, he wouldn’t be getting opo hundred and forty dollars 
a month, plus commissions, would he? 

In his public speaking class, which was held in Mandel Hall 
at nine o’clock, and was given by Professor Swanson, one of 
the subjects for a four-minute talk had been Marx, and he 
had declared that one of the weaknesses of Marx's doctrine was 
a belief in the iron law of wages, while a second was dialectical 
materialism. 

Eddie knew that he was still in his preparatory stage, not 
by reasoning things out, and any analysis of himself and of 
his situation, but more directly, by awareness, by a quick and 
immediate grasp of his situation and his development. He still 
needed more, not of the world, but of books and ideas, and his 
feelings ran opposite to those which were stirring in his friend, 
Peter Moore. The outside world was irking him, and he could 
not have stopped a growing and deeply sinking resentment of 
it, and, specifically, of his job at Rawlinson’s, even thougli he 
had developed more resolution than he had ever known before, 
and hardened his will beyond any imagination he could have 
had of his own potential strength of will power. It was inev- 
itable that he should get resentfully fed up with the station and 
its day-by-day grind. His ambition was lost for Rawlinson 
O&R, his interests had shifted, and his ambitions were de- 
tached and as though on the prowl. He was carried along 
by his inner drive and his feelings seemed to be, in a sense, 
possessed. lie could not as easily force any interest in the 
work he did at the filling station, and he had begun to get 
increasingly careless about its condition. Cleaning up was be- 
coming more difficult, and it was almost as though he had 
to draw upon close to the fullest resources of his will power 
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to do' any such thing as wash windows. Corlin was slowly 
getting fed up and he believed that Eddie was taking advan- 
tage of him, letting him do too much of the dirty work about 
the station. He made occasional indirect cracks about this, and 
about Eddie, but not more, Eddie let these remarks go with- 
out comment, and Corlin couldn’t work himself up to having 
a showdown.-^He liked the guy, and you couldn’t help liking 
him, Corlin would keep telling himself. But this wasn’t the 
reason why Corlin did not^ have a showdown. At least, he 
didn’t think it was. lie wasn’t afraid of Eddie physically, if it 
should come to a fist fight, but this had not entered either 
of their minds. Somehow, Corlin sensed that it would do no 
good to have a showdown with Eddie. It was Ryan’s will or 
something, he wasn’t the kind of a guy you could talk or 
argue into doing something. Maybe it was that, Corlin re- 
flected. 

Deacon, however, did not have the same notion, and he had 
begun riding Eddie, as well as complaining to Mr. Wood. 
Deacon lound fault whenever he could, and with every possi- 
ble small detail. Deacon was too smart to go at Eddie without 
cause, for he knew how high Eddie stood with the Boss, and 
Ryan did keep selling well, considering the volume of business 
and location of the station. But he snatched at any excuse he 
could find, and he knew how to speak to Mr. Wood and mask 
any ill will toward Eddie, pretending that he was in a quandary 
about this fellow, Ryan, and he didn’t know what to do, but 
he was trying most sympathetically and fair-mindedly to keep 
the young fellow. He was only doing his own duty, and had 
to consider all the men under his supervision and their morale, 
and not Ryan alone. He did not make his case too strong 
because he only had petty criticisms to make. 

Eddie knew very little of this; he only knew that he wasn’t 
getting along well with that sonofabitch. Deacon, and that 
the guy was turning in lousy reports about him. He imagined 
that these would weigh against him, and accepted as fact the 
notion that he couldn’t beat Deacon by going over the s.o.b. s 
head. 

But this wasn’t the point at all, because Eddie did not be- 
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lieve that he was a good filling station attendant, as good as 
he could be, and he knew that he wasn't giving the company 
his all. He couldn't argue with his heart in his words, and 
say that Deacon was a sonofabitch, that is, from the stand- 
point of Rawlinson O&R. He didn't and couldh't have the right 
attitude for the job any more, as he'd more or less had it when 
he'd begun working with Rawlinson just a littlr- over a year 
previously. Then, he'd believed in much that he now rejected, 
from God to Arthur Brisbane to,- Deacon to he didn't know 
what all. 

The idea of giving any of his time to anything but him- 
self was beginning to rile and anger the living hell out of him. 
It was not reasonable, and he knew it, but what was he going to 
do about it. His life was at stake, and his life was time, and that 
was what he wanted and needed, time, his own time, the 
time of his own life. That was what he was selling by work, 
and what he was beginning to resent. 

The basis of freedom, for him was freedom of his own time. 

The result of what he thought and felt came out in daily 
moments, thoughts, occurrences, and frequently, he would dis- 
cover what he thought by what he said or what popped up 
in his mind. The development and discovery of what he saw 
in time and freedom came in this way. 

This was happening to Eddie with a sense of sadness about 
life. There was depth and feeling for him in all of life and 
anything that could have meaning, a new, sudden, and strange 
meaning that he had never thought of before. He had been 
discovering the world in study and he was in movement to- 
ward it. 

He believed that somehow there would be big storms ahead 
in the world and in his own life. And more than believing this, 
he seemed to sense it. 

The days were going by. These were the days of spring. 
And they were days of hope and hopelessness. The reading 
and studying which he had done had led him to see that 
the world had no purpose and would one day come to an 
end. And man himself would end with all of his dreams and 
expectations, all of his^ works, and even fame would die as 
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man did, and life woui& become death, and time would end 
in a world as cold as ice. 

There was no God who would one day judge men for what 
they did; there was only thermodynamic reckoning. 

This little gaj^ of time we called our lives was lit by but 
a spark and then there was nothing but frozen blackness. 
There would be a night without time, a stagnant stillness of 
the darkness, and that was eternity. 

And Eddie Ryan was only twenty-two. This was what he 
must accept in order to hope and work and struggle. Every- 
thing was not to be seen against that big void which would 
one day be all there was, all the hopes and dreams and thoughts 
that there had ever been. All remembering and forgetting 
would end, and there would only be a silence in tl 3 world, 
a silence in the sky, a silence of the stars, a silence of the 
planets, a silence that would fill the sightless vastness of an 
empty space. The rocks would be as empty as the air. And 
the emptiness of all emptiness would be the memory of man. 

For a little while— 

For a little while he would think, walking through the dewy 
grass of Washington Park with Peter when the sun was new 
and the birds were singing and chattering. 

For a little while, he would think, riding to work on the bus 
or an elevated train. 

For a little while, he would think at the filling station, as he 
serviced a car, or studied, or took a bawling out from Deacon 
or from Howell, the other supervisor. 

For a little while, he would think, going home at night on the 
elevated train, with the sun gone down, and the night pene- 
trated by the silent sadness of moonlight. 

For a little while, he would think, at home, in the parlor, 
studying, in weariness, with eyes aching and his stomach heavy 
and nervous from drinking too much cofFee in order to rob him- 
self of sleep. 

For a little while— that was all, that was life, all of the life 
there was or ever would be— only for a little while. 



Chapter Eighteen 


I 


Eddie had not known who Thelma Carson was on the gay and 
sunny morning when she had smiled at him across the room dur- 
ing Miss Patrick s English Composition class. He had wondered 
who she was, and what kind of a family she came from, what her 
parents were like, and what her father did for a living. He had 
put many other questions about her to himself and had supplied 
imaginary answers. His main guess, however, was that her 
father was a businessman. Most of the students had fathers who 
were in business, and he'd bet that few of tliem were, like 
Peter and himself, the sons of workingmen. 

If she knew, would his chances wither? The thought forced 
itself on Eddie on a dull, rainy Sunday afternoon, with darkness 
gathering rapidly to rush in a dirt-colored night. It had rained 
most of the day, and the rain came down to splatter the blackened 
streets, and to fall monotonously onto the damp, graveled dirt of 
the service station driveway. Loneliness was wet and black on 
the corner, and the factory opposite him was like a huge aban- 
doned tomb of solitude, a ruins where the quiet bones of all 
emperors and chancellors of Hope were housed in the final 
foreverness of stillness. 

Eddie was reading a book on the Italian Duce, Benito Mus- 
solini, and he had looked up with a grin of amusement. The 
author, an American journalist, had compared Mussolini to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Eddie recalled reading Peter Dunne's “Book 
Review” in which Mr. Dooley discussed Teddy Roosevelt's 
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history of the Rough* Riders regiment which played a rip- 
roaring, significant role in the taking of Santiago during the 
Spanish-American War. ‘Teddy Roosevelt,” Mr. Dooley had said, 
“should have called his book. Alone in Cubar Eddie grinned, 
and then he thought of Thelma, and of his father. Yes, would 
she lose interest in him if she should learn that his father had 
been a worl^ngman most of his life, and had died just about 
pauperized? 

Staring out of the service station windows, which were dirty 
with rain and dust, Eddie felt that he was looking at the thickest 
shadows of hopelessness in his whole life. 

Suppose he was smart, bright, even more. What of it? 

Here he was with more than three quarters behind him at the 
University, and just look how happy he was. 

Before he had imagined what Thelma Carson might think, he 
had just about turned his dreams and all of his feelings and 
yearnings and all that was in him to her. And then he’d just about 
turned all of this into a ghost, and then he’d put the ghost out 
of its misery. The ghost had died. Ryan had murdered Hope. 
Lay in Sweet Stuff and damned with worms and crazy quantum 
worms he who first cried: 

—Hopei Hopei I hopel 

The loneliness of the night was in Eddie, impressed into him. 
He continued, for a few moments, to stare out at the corner; 
it was dreary, so dreary that it seemed to have been deserted by 
all of the living. Except himself. 

He was alone in the world. Each man was though, wasn’t he? 
Alone in a world with a dream of a world, that was just about 
it, each man’s life. Was it only life, or shouldn’t it be called 
fate, destiny? 

She wouldn’t be so interested in him if she found out who 
he was, what he was. It was not only his father, but all of his 
family. 

Eddie had thought this with a suddenness like that which 
marks the making of quick and right decisions, decisions based 
on the waj things were, and on what had to be done. This gave 
an added strength to his conclusion. His mood became one of 
even darker melancholy, which also meant that he felt even 
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more, more fully and profoundly, the loneliness that was wrapped 
about him and that fell carelessly, to drape and hang over all 
that he could see before and about him. The ultimate of life 
was loneliness, this loneliness. And wasn’t it the loneliness of 
man, knowing that he would have to die, an£ that he faced 
life, condemned to die and leave it, alone? 

Yes, she wouldn’t care for him because of what. he had been 
and what his family had been. What he and they had been, yes, 
and what they were. 

Eddie did not press his thoughts further, but rather he allowed 
them to sink into his mood. He turned back to the book on 
his desk. 

Eddie sat reading, with his fountain pen in hand, and a large- 
sized, loose-leaf notebook at his right on the low, scratched 
desk. And the rain fell, almost in straight, thin gray lines, liquid 
threads dropping through the heavy obscurity of darkness and 
the shadows where the spreading glare of the station lights 
disintegrated into that obscurity. Even the buildings seemed un- 
wanted, structures built where they stood because there was no 
other place where they could have been built. The comer was 
superfluous with dreariness. If the dead could build in deathliness, 
they might have built such a comer. It was a city scene frag- 
mented off by the range of vision, a corner that was lonelier than 
are the dead in the minds of the living. 

Eddie was bent over a book, a lonely figure in this lonely scene. 

Only the living could feel loneliness as though it were an- 
guished pulsing death. And he felt . . . 

He read. 

He wanted to cry out through the wet darkness of the chilled, 
wet Sunday night. There was no one to cry out to, nothing but 
blind darkness, empty with air. 

Maybe she would love him. 

And maybe the sun would be shining in the morning. 

And he was young, and he could live before he died. 

Yes, he might walk home with Thelma in greenness and sun- 
light, and he might Idss her. 

Yes, he might, and could live by crying out the tears of the 
past. The sufferings of the past were dead with all that had died. 
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And there was only no\9 and tomorrow. Now was wet and dark, 
and tomorrow could be dry with sun and light. 

He read until it was time to close up. 

As he turned the key in the keyhole of the time lock, he felt 
cold raindrops jn his cheek and head. Then he walked ofiE in 
the rainy darkness, carrying his stuflFed briefcase. 

He had mryc hours of study tonight. 

Everything around him was soaked, soaked with rain and 
dismalness. 

—Why did Mussolini have Matleotti killed? he asked himself. 

The thin gray lines of rain fell on him, and about him. Most 
of the houses were dark. In some, dim lights from kerosene 
lamps wavered against the window panes. The dimness was 
more mean than the darkness. 

He walked on. 

—Yes, he killed Matteotti, and the trains ran on time! he told 
himself. 

The past was a dark pit of strangled agonies. And the trains 
ran on time. And strangled agony was dead in the dead silence 
of dead time. 

He walked to the elevated station, as usual, climbed the steps, 
paid his fare, went up to the platform, and waited for the next 
southbound elevated train. 

He was as tired as the Sunday night was dreary. It was more 
than physical fatigue. The day’s work had been very easy, and 
he’d had very few customers. It was the tiredness of being 
alone, and being lonely. It was the tiredness of day after day. 
It was a tiredness of self a tiredness that was himself, and the 
weight of himself. 

—Heavy, heavy hangs over thy head. 

Words from a boyhood game, tin-tin. 

—What shall the owner do to redeem it? 

More words from the same game. 

Heavy, heavy hangs life over thy head and what shall thou 
do to redeem it, thy life? 

It was that kind of tiredness that hung, heavy, heavy, over 
an unredeemed life. 

And Eddie’s mind began to splash away, a rain of melancholy 
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in a fog of pity. The dreary night changed as he did. He began 
to see in it a somber beauty which had pressed down to close 
all the horizon and, as it were, bring the world’s end, and life’s 
end, very close to him. The darkness was so silent that it was 
all softness, and softly, with a softness that itself was beauty, the 
darkness had come over the dead gray of the damply depressing 
day, and had seeped over all the meanness of tlie streets where 
yesterday’s life was forgotten. 

He heard an express approach in a rising volume of sound that 
became a hurtling roaring and grinding. It passed on, headed 
downtown. He saw few heads inside, against the lighted win- 
dows. 

A moment or so afterward, his own train came, a Jackson Park 
local. Eddie boarded it, taking a seat by the window. There 
were about eight other passengers, all men, and seven of them 
were colored. Their faces were dull with work and tiredness, 
and they wore old suits and overalls. Often, Eddie saw a 
similar human sight, the stupor or boredom of men going home 
from work at night. He felt what he saw, and wanted to sink 
away into the same state. His wish was Like a sentimental 
yearning. 

Just to sink through stupor and into sleep, sleep, “sore labour's 
bath” forgetting, forgetful sleep, tiie sleep that dreams are made 
of. 

The car swayed and jerked. 

Eddie opened his briefcase and drew out a copy of The Picture 
of Dorian Gray in a green leather-bound edition. 

The local elevated train seemed to creep along, slowly, but 
compensating with loudness for its lack of speed. He was very 
conscious of the wheels going around on the track below him. 
He read with difficulty, and thought of putting the book away 
and of merely sitting in tired reverie and daydreams and thoughts, 
or even dozing oE, until he should reach 58th Street. So much 
of his boyhood and of his life was associated with the elevated 
trains and even the various stations, and streets for which the 
stations were named. It was like pressure within him to remem- 
ber. 

The conductor, who was sitting in the other car, in front of 
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the last one where Eddie sat reading, called out “Thirty-fifth 
Street*' in a loud voice of rasped boredom. A Negro got off, a 
tall, young fellow wearing blue overalls. There was a hard, surly 
expression in his eyes. He walked slowly out of the car and as 
though liis body were full of angry power ready to be unleashed. 

Eddie didn*t notice him. His eyes were fixed closely on the 
pages of Oscgr Wilde’s novel. He didn’t see the young Negro, 
and yet he did see and sense the big fellow. There was a quick 
movement of the eyes, and an almost physical sensation of hos- 
tility and danger. 

He had always, since his early childhood, been seeing, 
sensing, absorbing more than he could realize. But his sensi- 
bilities had begun to grow, to increase and multiply. 

And he was learning, sometimes, to do more than one thing at 
a time. He’d read that Julius Caesar had been able to do that 
You had to, or you couldn’t get anywhere in the world. You 
couldn’t learn very much, you couldn’t become important and 
have the knowledge to do many things. 

Eddie still, at that time, was lacking in awareness of how 
much awareness he had. Then, too, his memory was far beyond 
what he had ever thought it to be. Only slowly was he learning 
about his faculty to remember. He’d had no need to know how 
much he remembered, prior to his studying. Memory, sensibility, 
all traits and faculties, function with use and purpose. 

And thus, Eddie didn’t see, yet he did see the big, surly young 
Negro worker in overalls give him a glance of hostility and 
anger, as he walked out of the car. 

And he went on reading Oscar Wilde’s The Picture of Dorian 
Gray. 

The train moved on. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray wasn’t gripping him, but he 
didn’t have the word for what it did, the drip of nostalgia, a 
dainty, yellow flower, dithering the ladies, a flower, flowers, 
and the style— was Wilde's style an example of fine writing, 
beautiful writing? Eddie couldn’t say for sure. But one reason 
why he was reading Oscar Wilde’s book was to find the answer 
to such a question, to learn abo^t good, fine, beautiful writing. 
He guessed that was one reason why he tried to crowd into his 
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reading some novels and stories. There were books he * ought 
to read, and he wanted some day to write, although this 
wasn’t the only ambition he had. But if he didn’t read the 
best novels, how could he learn to write himself? 

The Oscar Wilde novel wasn’t exciting him',* the idea of the 
story, the character, the writing, it all didn’t come together to 
pull him up into the world of a book and hold hin^ so enthralled 
that he was almost a prisoner of what he was reading. 

The style— he wasn’t able to describe what it was in the style 
that bothered him. He kept changing his mind, blowing hot 
and cold about the book. It was clever, with a clever idea all 
right. Maybe he did like it a lot. 

But Eddie almost rode past 58th Street. He rushed out of the 
train with an opened and flapping briefcase. He had become 
interested in the novel, and had forgotten where he was. 

The rain had stopped, and a gray fog was drifting over the 
roofs of 58th Street. Immediately in front of the elevated station, 
there were the low roofs of the line of stores on the north side 
of the street. But there were three-story buildings along Calumet 
Avenue, and seen from the rear, they were lost in a vague, in- 
distinct evenness of shape. The scattering of lights from windows 
made no pattern, and were repulsed by darkness and fog. 
They were soulless signals without meaning, which in "dizzy 
foolishness” of hope became blunted, lost lights in the foggy 
futility of a darkness that was sterile to the impotent moon. 

He closed liis briefcase, looked about and thought: 

—Oh, the sterile beauty of the world. 

II 

He awoke while the dawn was vague and gray, and his 
eyes and muscles were as heavy as the stupor of his sle* p. 

TTiere was a jarring insistency in the ringing of the alarm 
clock. 

Listlessly, he sat up, reached to his right, and shut off the 
clock. He heard his grandmother in the kitchen. She was up and 
getting his breakfast. He was dreary with half-awakeness. But the 
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day was new. The dawn was new. The morning was as new and 
young as any morning had ever been or ever would be. 

He got out of bed as though his body were heavy with iron 
chains. He wanted to groan and moan because of how he felt. 
But he knew that in a few moments he would be awake and 
alert, and it would be as though he could never be tired, never 
be old, as thoiigh he and the world would never die. 

He heard his grandmother calling to him about his breakfast 
as he walked into the bathroom, near his own room, and on the 
left of the hall between the front and back of the apartment. 

He began singing in a low and pitchless voice: There’s a 
Long, Long Trail A-Winding. Until the day that he would be 
marching down the long, long trail that was winding— the long, 
long trail of life— the long, long trail of his life? Would it be long? 

And maybe it would be, long, long and winding, and would 
it be lonely? 

Today, he hoped that Thelma . . . 

And n^ybe he would have to be going down that long and 
winding, long trail alone, and lonely. 

Men marched the long, long, winding trail of history. 

And every day the world began. Every dawn was new, and 
the trail, the winding trail was a long one through all of the 
new dawns of the new days. 

Eddie was wide awake when he went out into the kitchen 
for breakfast. 

His thoughts had turned prosaic. It was just another day of 
the same grind, wasn't it, another day to go on, as he had been 
during all of those other days. 

The dawn was growing lighter beyond the curtained glass of 
the kitchen door. 

“It s going to be a nice day, son. Here's your coffee, drink it 
down and 111 have your bacon and eggs in a jiffy.” 

She served him the coffee, and he smelled the aroma, and he 
smelled the bacon which she had sizzling in a frying pan on the 
stove. 

“All of the years of me life that I got up to cook breakfast, 
gettin' me men off with the buses, and gettin’ me children off 
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to school and to work, and now here 1 am gettin me grandson 
off to be a scholar,” she said, standing over the stove. 

More than fifty, more than fifty-five years ago, she had stood 
over a stove, early in the morning, earlier than now. 

His emotion was formless; it did not have -the shape of an 
idea, of meaning. He didn't know what to think of this fact. 

“And even before I married Pa, there was me laejy in Brooklyn, 
and a fine lady she was, oh, she was a lady, a big, fine lady, Mrs. 
Barton. The day 1 heard tell in the bakery that Mr. Lincoln was 
shot, sure I was up early, and makin' breakfast for Mrs. Barton, 
and Mr. Barton, before he went to his office. The day they shot 
Mr. Lincoln. Sure he must have been a good man, wasn't he, 
Edward?” 

“Yes.” 

But Eddie didn’t know for sure and certain, not on the basis of 
the facts. He had to read more, learn more facts and what they 
meant, because he couldn’t go by what he used to believe and 
think. He guessed that Abraham Lincoln must have been a great 
man, but he’d have to wait until he knew what he tiiought of 
Lincoln. It was the same with many men in history, many 
problems and issues and ideas. 

“Here’s your breakfast, son, now eat it wlule it’s hot. Do you 
want more coffee?” 

“Yes, Mother,” he said softly. 

She took his cup and .saucer. As he began eating the bacon 
and eggs, he saw that the sun was coming out. 

It would be another good day. He wanted to daydream of 
the girl Thelma, and he wanted his dreams all to come true, to- 
day. 

“Oh, and sometimes, it’s like it wasn’t but yesterday that I 
walked into the bakery in Brooklyn for me lady, and I was 
hearing that Mr. Lincoln was shot dead, killed by a bullet, and 
sure it’s almost all the years of me life,” his grandmother said, 
talking to herself as much as to him. 

All of the years of a life, going day by day. The time when 
dreams could come true wasn't very long. Not long, not too 
long, Eddie thought as he ate fast. He had to hurry and be 
ready, as usual, when Peter whistled for him. 



chapter Nineteen 


Since he was ten years old, Eddie had been living in a world 
that was war-corrupted, and the effects upon people were so 
many, so varied, yet usually went unrealized for what they 
were. It was like breathing in befouled air when the atmosphere 
is thought to be pure. 

The effects of the War, which had begun back in 1914, had 
been more indirect than direct, and many had been taken for 
granted as natural and normal and not to be given a first, let 
alone a second, thought. Far away, miles away from Chicago, 
in Europe, killing had gone on day after day, and when one 
side killed, it was noble, while it was beastly and Hunnish when 
the other side did the same thing. The lies of propaganda had 
been deliberately spread, by word of mouth and in print. The 
increased brutality and the decreased value of human life be- 
came a fact of the histor. of the world during these years of 
Eddies. He had daydreamed of killing Germans heroically, 
mowing them down with a machine gun, surprising them by 
crawling tlirough the shell-tom darkness, the holes, craters, 
the black shrouded earth of No-Mans Land, and of blowing 
up machine-gun nests of Germans who were stationed in front 
of the enemy trenches, in advance posts established in shell 
holes. 

The Germans were indistinct of feature in his mind, difiicult to 
picture except as the German soldiers in some of the moving 
pictures he had seen, usually on a Friday night, a Saturday 
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or a Sunday afternoon. He had, after the American Declaration of 
War, gone to a public library, a half mile or so from home, and 
had taken out two books, one about the rape and devastation 
of Belgium, and the other about the movies. The author of the 
first was a Catholic priest, and he had written e ven of women as 
old as his grandmother being raped by the invading German 
soldiers. And this had all happened because the B^^ast of Berlin, 
Kaiser Bill, wanted to conquer the world. Once his army of 
Huns, like Ae barbarians of Genghis Khan, had beaten France 
and England, should this happen, the Kaiser would send his 
beasts across the Atlantic Ocean to invade the United States, and 
if we were unprepared, ours would be the fate of poor little 
Catholic Belgium, of France and of England. He had imagined 
this happening, and of America becoming war-tom, shell-tom, 
with ruins in villages, towns, and cities, until Americans, who 
were the bravest of the brave, the most heroic of all heroes, would 
rally, perhaps in a stand at Chicago, making of his own city a 
bigger and more heroic Verdun, and the hero, and saviour of 
Chicago would be none other than Eddie Ryan. ^ 

On a November day, after darkness had set in with its de- 
cisive finality, Eddie had been alone with his sister Clara and 
grandmother. That had been in 1917. It was one of those nights 
when your life stopped still, and you studied, daydreamed, did 
what best you could to pass the time until the next morning’s 
sunshine would be all over the streets and all over everything. 
And the sunshine would be in your heart, and you would 
be full of those dreams you dared not admit to anyone, those 
dreams you hugged to yourself. Those dreams of yourself as a 
hero, brave, fearless, as heroic as any hero who ever lived, more 
heroic than all of the heroes who had ever been. And his 
heroism was all for Gertrude Dawson, whom he was too shy 
to speak to, to say “Hello'' to, and of whom he thought, day 
after day. 

Brooding and dreamy, Eddie sat at the back-parlor tabic where 
he was later to study about the War, to study until his weariness 
was almost like an invasion of death into his body and mind 
and he would drag himself to bed, like a dmnk who could not 
control his movements. 
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Eddie was trying to ^et his homework done, but something 
was happening to him, something that he couldn’t really, exactly 
say what it was, but he knew what it was. It was school and 
everything. Some of the kids didn’t want to play with him, and 
had ditched hin». twice last week, and he didn’t like Sister 
Martha, the seventh- and eight-grade teacher, but that wasn’t 
what he mear^, because you shouldn’t dislike a nun, a nun was 
holy; it was she who didn’t like him, and thought he was a 
roughneck, and that he wasn’t good for anything but fighting. 
Once, twice, three times, he Sidn’t care how many times a week 
it was, she made him kneel up in front of the room by the win- 
dow-side of the seventh- and eighth-grade classroom, and she’d 
say to him: 

—Edward Ryan, you’ll come to a bad end. 

He was only thirteen, too young to be a soldier and fight in 
France. Would the War last long enough for him to become a 
soldier? 

Opening his books was like he couldn’t say what it was like. 
He didn'f want to, and what was the use? 

But he knew that there was a use, all right. Much as a kid 
hated it, he had to get some education. 

Eddie sat, glumly slumped in a chair, staring at his school 
books as though he might be looking at castor oil that he must 
take. He hated homework; he ha'cd going to school; he hated 
sitting from nine to twelve, and from one to three in the class- 
room. And Sister Martha. 

No, he couldn’t hate her, because she was a nun. 

Did he have to like her .^ 

The way she screamed, and socked kids around, almost none 
of the kids liked her. Mauling Martha, that’s what they caUed 
her. 

But why had she taken such a dislike to him? He didn’t 
act worse than others. 

Eddie didn’t pursue his question. 

—Edward Ryan, the only thing you’re good for is fighting. 

That was a kind of compliment, or should be, in the eyes 
of the kids. But why did his own bunch ditch him? 

He wished they’d move to a new neighborhood. 
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And he wished that he was old enougn to join the Anny,*or the 
Marines, the Devil Dogs. He could be a hero, come back to 
Chicago, and then, he’d be in all of his glory, all right. He thought 
of this, but his mood did not change any, except that he was 
beginning to feel awful restless. Then, he beard the excited 
shouts of “Extra Papers” from the streets, down toward the 
corner. The shouts came nearer, and were louder,..and he could 
make out something about the first youths killed in France. 

Eddie got the money from his grandmother, pulled a sweater 
over his head, and bolted out of the front door, leaving it open 
so he could get right back in again, fie was almost holding his 
breath, it was like that, like he was holding his breath to find 
out what the news was all about, if the news was terrible and if 
the Germans were beating the Americans. His fear was like a 
gun ready to go off, to be fired inside him. And there was 
already in him the accumulated fear of over three years of the 
menace of the German goosesteppers, of the danger they were 
to America, and of the possibility that they would win in Europe, 
conquer it, and come over here to America to conquer it, the 
way that they had conquered Belgium. He thumped down the 
front steps of the building, almost losing his balance and pitch- 
ing down head first. 

Eddie was panicky, and on the verge of giving way to that 
panic. He was not sure about anything pertaining to the War, and 
he did not believe in his own confidence that America couldn’t 
be beaten. His sureness was seriously cracked in the formulations 
of himself and of what America meant to him and was in his 
own heart. 

Six or seven men, with voices as rough and tough as they 
were loud, were shouting, hollering the news of the first Yanks, 
the first Americans, to be killed fighting Germany. He didn’t know 
where these men came from. Their faces weren’t familiar, 
and he wasn’t certain that he’d ever seen them before. They were 
selling the Extra Edition. The volume of loudness of their voices 
made them tough and mean in his eyes. 

They kept bellowing out the cries of “Extra Papers.” 

A couple of kids of his own age were also shouting and, like 
the men, they had a bundle of newspapers under their arms. 
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Eddie* didn’t know the Idds, either. These men and the boys 
were like an invasion of South Park Avenue. 

A kid walked up the steps to the front porch of the building, 
pulling out a copy of the newspapers which he was selling, 
and the strange boy’s voice, itself, was a buUying intimidation. 

“Extree papee?” 

Eddie was jn a trance. It was sort of like being awake and 
watching himself standing asleep on his feet. He was conscious, 
and was helpless; the shouts were reverberating in his head 
like wild, loud explosions of sound in a canyon. 

The scene was as familiar as months of reseeing could produce 
familiarity. It was like a picture seen so frequently that he could 
see it in his mind with his eyes closed. South Park Avenue. 
Pole lights from lampposts. The darkened solidity of snrubbery, 
wire-fenced tennis courts, and trees which bounded the park, 
and absorbed the end of daylight. The low whizz of wind through 
the branches of the trees and the leafless shrubbery. The 
shadowed irregularity and remoteness of the regular lines of the 
wirc-fencmg of the tennis comts. The sidewalk and street with 
the usual play of light and shadow upon it. The immediate 
outside world of his home, which was almost a part of home, 
as sunken into a possessed permanence of objects as was the 
kitchen of the flat in which they lived. It was a small fragment 
of street, of the city, of the world, which was a continuation of 
home, and the sudden noisy invasion of the men and kids selling 
Extra editions of the newspapers was a penetration from the far- 
off world, practically, into his own home. 

The excitement was brief. Eddie gave the Idd a dime and put 
his hand out for change. He became tense with unhappy deter- 
mination and hurt resolution. The kid looked tough; he was 
a little bigger than Eddie; the kid wore old clothes which, in 
themselves, showed the signs that he was poor. Eddie quickly 
sensed that the kid would try to cheat him by running off with 
the dime. And the kid had been about to scurry around, jump 
down the front stairs, and rush on to sell more of the Extra papers. 
But when Eddie put out his hand for change, the lad’s face 
went blank, and looked strange in the shadowed light. Eddie 
was afraid that he would have to fight. He stiffened in nervous 
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readiness. The kid moved his lips to talk, but said nothitig. He 
dug a dirty hand into his pocket, fished out a nickel, handed it 
to Eddie, and bolted down the stairs, almost losing his balance 
and falling on his face on the cement. 

Eddie looked at the big headlines. The first iVmerican soldiers 
had been killed in France. 

Tlie pack was moving away, toward 59th Street, and the din 
which they made was gradually declining. 

Eddie was glum with a cheated feeling of false excitement. 
And, yes, he was sad, very sad. He looked at the bare trees 
across the street. Darkness. They were killed, the first ones, 
American soldiers. 

He looked at the sky, far away, at the bare trees again, 
at tlie sky again, at the sidewalk. He was sad because he didn’t 
like death. 

Eddie went back upstairs, silently saying a prayer for the 
souls of the first American soldiers killed in action in France. 

II 

There was no wartime suffering in Eddie’s family, nor did 
he know of any in the neighborhood. Among older fellows who 
joined up, only one died, a tough kid named Laughing Jack. 
He had played indoor ball in the Washington Park playground, 
but Eddie knew' nothing about his family; he lived some blocks 
away, around Garfield Boulevard and Wentworth Avenue. He 
went into the Navy, and was washed overboard in a storm: 
he drowned. 

Nor was there any violence except that a couple of Jewish kids, 
regarded as sissies, were clouted, but not savagely. Kids dug 
trenches and played war, and there were signs in windows which 
indicated that Liberty Bonds had been bought. Before America 
got in, there was a popular song, I Didnt Raise My Boif to Be a 
Soldier, but after the American Declaration, of War, it was not 
heard much, and one of the wartime songs was America, Here’s 
My Boy. One night, a Liberty Bond Drive meeting was held 
in a vacant lot, and many songs were sung. Eddie liked that. In 
the newspapers, he read about the Huns, and the Kaiser, and. 
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now and then, about repfessions in America. He didn't pay much 
attention to these, and didn't understand them except as pro- 
German sabotage and helping Kaiser Bill. There were other 
war songs, and the one that he liked best of all was Over There. 
It made him wa-^t to march and to be a Yank, also, going over, 
over there, a youth who would be brave and devil-may-care, and 
who would b^ rum-tum-tiimming ever)^here, over tliere. 

He daydreamed a lot of going over. Over There, and of be- 
coming a hero, winning medals, and he'd imagine his name being 
in the Chicago newspaper, and everyone who knew him 
reading of his feats. 

But there was always a fear behind such daydreams, because 
he could be killed, and he didn't want to die young. He would 
imagine himself as a hero who escaped deatli, but that was only 
imagining and supposing, and if he really were in the Army and 
fighting, he could be one of those who went first, maybe before 
he could even get over-the-top. 

He couldn’t think of the War, the fighting going on Over There, 
witlioul,*also, tliinking of death. 

And he did not think of death in general, but as of individuals 
dying, soldiers, young fellows who had grown up from being 
kids like himself and the kids he knew. And, also, of ball players, 
his heroes, such as Eddie Collins, or men like his Uncle I. any, 
or even his older brother John, who was seventeen when war 
was declared against Imperial (Germany. And he thought of 
himself. If he were older and a Sammy Boy, or a doughboy, he'd 
face death himself, and he could never be a hero except at the 
risk of his life. Would he be a coward? He was afraid that he was 
afraid, because he didn't want to die so young, before he had 
really ever lived. This tliought grew in his mind all through the 
last phase of the War, after the United States had gone in. 
His dreams of heroism became very concrete and sometimes 
very troubling and distressing. 

The worst thing you could be was yellow, a yellowbelly. He 
didn’t want to be that, a coward, to be afraid. He was worried 
about his own courage, and, often, he would sink into the 
doldrums, because he didn’t think that he had courage. No 
kid had ever called him '‘yellow,”^ and he hadn’t run away from 
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fights, if he saw that he must fight. Buc he didn’t like fighting, 
and didn’t go about picking fights. He was supposed to be one of 
tlie best fighters in the neighborhood, and he guessed that he 
was. He was good, and he was a good boxer, and when he’d 
put on boxing gloves, he*d been good, even with kids ten or 
fifteen pounds heavier than himself. He had had a couple of 
hard fights, and he’d beaten kids bigger and heavier, than himself. 
When he fought or boxed, he never lost his head, but always 
knew what he was doing, and was quick to find a weakness or 
an opening and take advantage of it. None of tlie kids noticed 
how he would use his dukes, and they didn’t know that he 
thought and watched as he did. They merely said that Eddie 
Ryan could fight, and that Ed Ryan was tough, or don’t tangle 
with that goof, Ryan, he can fight and use his dukes, or something 
like that. 

So, he wasn’t considered yellow, and while he was razzed and 
kidded a lot, kids didn’t pick fights with him, they didn’t 
challenge him and say, Come on, fighti Once or hvice, bigger 
kids had kept razzing him, he had lost his temper, but not by 
getting sore as hell, and blindly swinging or yelling. Instead 
he had becoiuc cold and hard with a fury of determination, and 
once he had picked up a rock and thrown it straight at the head 
of the big Idd who was picking on him. But Eddie had to be 
provoked until he felt desperately driven before he would act 
in this way. 

Eddie wanted to have courage, and could only see this in 
terms of risk and fighting. The idea of sacrifice was involved, 
also, because of the teachings and story of the Church, as he had 
learned these in school. The early Christian martyrs had given 
up their lives for the faith, and this was one of the noblest acts 
that could be performed. The martyrs were with the Communion 
of Saints in Heaven, and they had been during their long timeless 
minute of eternity ever since the days when they had been 
living and breatliing as he was. Because they were Christians, 
they had been seized by the pagan soldiers of pagan Rome, and 
after being cast into dungeons, they were brought into the 
grounds of the Coliseum, and to make a circus for the Roman 
populace, they were tom to pieces and eaten by hungry lions. 
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When Eddie thought *of these martyrs, he would shudder, es- 
pecially if he were in bed in darkness at night. The lion, roaring 
monarch of the jungle, taking one leap, with big and sharp 
bared teeth, grinding into the helpless flesh of a Christian, per- 
haps a girl, a beautiful girl, tearing her flesh o£F and eating it. 
To imagine this sacrifice, with the Romans cheering, would 
make him qjiiver and shudder in such helplessness that he'd 
have a moment of sick horror. The bite of the bared teeth, 
how much had that hurt? And those who had been put to death 
by the sword, or crucified, and Christ, Our Lord, sufiFering on the 
Way to Calvary, the Stations of the Cross, carrying His heavy 
cross, with the mobs of people jeering and spitting at Him, 
spitting into His face, falling under the weight of the Cross, 
and then nailed to that Cross, and dying for three hours on 
Mount Calvary, while the sun was lost in a Blackness that came 
over the world, and the crown of thorns pierced into His head, 
and once He had cried out: 

My Gmd, My God! Why hast thou forsaken me? 

And again He had said: 

Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do. 

The idea of martyrdom arid sacrifice was planted in Eddie's 
thoughts. A soldier was a maityr of his country. If he died, 
it was a glorious death, wasn’t it? Eddie was willing to die as 
a soldier, but he feared that he would be afraid in the actual 
trial of battle. He was a kid, still, and he didn't have to face a 
soldier's trial of courage, and maybe he wouldn’t have to, be- 
cause the Cerman Huns would be licked before he was old enough 
to become a soldier. But the War remained in his daydreams; 
he lived with it in imagination. 

This was part of Eddie’s private, internal life, a dream life 
of imagination, which was, also, punctuated by questions, 
thoughts, small stretches of reasoning, but these were left hanging 
in air, as it were. 

All of this drifted in and out of his mind, and left seeds that 
were slow-growing and would not be manifest for )'ears to come. 
He was a boy like other boys, wanting to run and play, and 
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interested in games and fun, movies, s{)inning his top, playing 
marbles, doing what the other kids did. He was more shy and 
intense than most boys, and he showed a greater capacity 
than was noticed by anyone for being by himself, playing games 
alone, dreaming dreams, brooding and losing himself in his own 
thoughts. 

It is these fancies, these chance thoughts, which ^are often the 
true preparatory and vital seeds of growth in a boy, and they were 
in Eddie. Here were the seeds oi growth which went unsensed, 
the feelings which were seeds lying in a fertile darkness below the 
surface of his mind. 

Nineteen seventeen became nineteen eighteen. He was having 
his worst year in grammar school, a.'id often he couldn’t study. 
His will lost the power of command. He was thirteen and 
fourteen that year, and he sulked within himself, and went to 
school, thinking that he hated it, but wishing for it to be dif- 
ferent, and hoping that it would be. 

At times, he would be painfully shy, awkward, and ashamed 
of his inability to overcome this condition. The days were slow, 
until they seemed to mope. He thought he was not going to pass, 
and was surprised when Sister Martha did puss him to the eighth 
grade. By the spring of 1918, there was a large American 
Expeditionary Force in France, and the War became a brutal 
slaughter. Eddie read of the course of battle in the newspapers, 
almost every day, and he absorbed a sense of the terriblencss of 
the fighting. When tlie Second Battle of the Marne was fought, 
he was nervous, worried, afraid, beeause the Germans had 
begun an advance and maybe they’d win, maybe they’d beat the 
American doughboys. Eddie couldn’t believe it but he did fear 
that it might happen. The war stories often emphasized how 
many Germans had been killed, and, of course, they were Ger- 
mans, Huns, and they had to be beaten, or else we’d be beaten 
and they’d come over here, and invade us with the aim of 
doing thfe same to us that they had to Belgium. 

But they had been killed, and they’d never go home, never see 
their wives and children, never go to work at whatever work 
they did before the War, never breathe again. They were Ger- 
mans, but weren’t they men? They got killed fighting for the 
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Kaiser and the Fatherlatid, Deutschland Ueber Alles. But it was 
still so, they had been killed. 

And they killed Americans, too, as well as French Poilus, 
and British Tommies, and Scots. They had lost the Second 
Battle of the M?me, and the Americans had helped save France 
at Chateau'Thierry, and the Americans were killing Germans 
and advancij^g. 

But it had seemed that the War would go on for a long time. It 
had passed its fourth year. He*d be going at eighteen, younger 
if he could get in, and fighting. 

He didn’t want to die so young. 

He’d be afraid. 

He’d be going and he’d pray to God not to let him be a 
coward, he’d go as soon as he could get in, he’d go, he’d be a 
Sammy Boy, Over There, Over There, he’d go over, he’d be going 
over, and he wouldn’t be coming back until it was over, Over 
There. And maybe, he wouldn’t be coming back. 

War was Hell, just as General Shcnnan said. 

He was afraid his father, or Uncle Dick, or his brother would be 
drafted, and would go over and not come back. 

—I’m not going Over There and be a hero, killing my fellow 
man. Uncle Larry said at supper one night. 

—Don’t let them take you, Larry, Grandmother said, in a heat 
of anger. 

—Uncle Sam decides, we don’t. Uncle Dick said. 

—Not Uncle Sam, Jesus Christ, Uncle Larry said. 

—Tell ’em, Larry, Grandmother said. 

—They’re not getting ii»e to kill my fellow man. Let them read 
The Sermon on the Mount and the Ten Commandments. Doesn’t 
it say Thou Shalt Not KiW Uncle Larry asked. 

—It’s different— it’s war, and a soldier of his country . . . 

—Soldier, my ass. Uncle Larry said, interrupting Uncle Dick. 

—But there’s the draft from eighteen to f^/rty-five, Eddie said. 

—Let the drafters and the grafters go. Not me. I wouldn’t 
register for their draft to kill my fellow man. Uncle Larry said. 

There was silence at the table, the silence of fear as if they had 
to be silent, or they didn’t knov’ what would happen. 

—Good for you, Larry, Grandmother said. 
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—They can put you in jail. Uncle Dick^said. 

—Let them goddamn try. Uncle Larry said. 

—Good for you, Larry, if they come around here, Til close the 
door in their faces. Grandmother said. 

—They can’t touch me. I did nothing criminal. What in hell 
have I got to do with them warriors and war lords, the Kaiser, 
and kings? This is America, and Tm slaying here, in America, 
minding my own business. Uncle Larry said. 

—Bully for you, Larry, Grandmotlicr said. 

An expression of angry triumph came upon Uncle Larry’s weak 
face. 

Eddie was afraid that his Uncle Larry would be caught, and 
sent to jail, but he did not condemn him. But Uncle Larry wasn’t 
caught or picked up. 

The end of the war in November of 1918 brought the outburst 
of the Armistice Day celebrations, but Eddie didn’t see them; he 
only read of what had happened in the newspapers. These out- 
bursts came as a total surprise to him. He had not known^ had not 
suspected that people felt that way, and had that much steam to 
let olf in celebrating the news of Peace and Victory. 

Fourteen years old, Eddie was living in the promise of the 
future, of grow'ing up and he was happier at school with a 
different nun teaching him in the eighth grade. 

Ill 

The War had lasted from July 28, 1914, to November 11, 1918. 
Out of the killing, the many sufferings of millions, new hope 
had sprung from hearts tormented even beyond the edges of sad- 
ness and sorrow. The world grew into the bright dawn of the 
end of “the war to end all wars,” the war “to make the world 
safe for democracy.” It was a dawn of the spirit that came 
upon the world when Eddie Ryan was still yet a boy. It was 
morning in history, and Eddie had not grown beyond the full 
morning of his own life. 

When the War ended, it became history to Eddie, history 
finished and ready to be written into a history book for kids to 
study one day, as he had studied the Spanish-American and Civil 
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Wars, * and other American wars. And he was relieved, quietly 
happy in his unspoken self, the self of Eddie Ryan that only 
he knew and was in communication with. He couldn’t grow 
up to be a hero in khaki, and to return home with medals on his 
chest. But, also, he wouldn’t end up in Flanders Field, where 
poppies bloomed in the springtime. He’d never seen a poppy, 
not to his knowledge, but poppies blooming in Flanders Field 
were beautiful and sad, a field of flowers growing over an 
earth once soaked with blood, over graves, over the greatness of 
yesterday’s heroism. He would not have a Sammy Boy’s “rendez- 
vous with destiny.” Of course, he had some “Rendezvous with 
Destiny,” on big-league ball diamonds. But not one which 
would end with a sina.shing zing of a bullet heard, possibly 
by buddies, and penetrating his forehead before, or as he heard 
the zing. 

But the War was over, and Old Glory had not been hauled 
down. America still had not lost a war. American pride and 
confidence sank into him in new doses. With the War over, he 
began feeling a nostalgia for it, and for Over There, wishing that 
he had been one of the heroes who with devil-may-care and 
double-dare courage had helped to achieve history. This, how- 
ever, was a matter of moments. He was growing, hoping, and the 
War was memory and history. History was what had happened— 
in History. It was what was happening that was important. 

And History was closed. It was finished. He knew what some of 
History meant, including the War. Wars ended, and they were 
settl(*d by the winner gc'lting the aims of the war, and that 
was the way it happen..*d. President Wilson went to Paris to 
the Peace Conference, and he guessed the President would 
know what to say, and what ought to be done. He was the great- 
est President we had had, since Abraham Lincoln, and he’d given 
America the Federal Reserve System, hadn’t he? 

And the days passed, happier than the )ears before, because 
he liked school. His thoughts were on school, and fun, and 
Gertnide Dawson, and the coming baseball season, and Sister 
Josephine who treated him as a favorite and understood him, 
and playing, seeing movies on^'e or twice a week, and on high 
school, and on whatever the passing day brought. He dreamed 
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and hoped, and he dreamed and hoped \o get Gertrude as liis girl, 
and he spent his happiest year in St. Basils, which he had 
entered in 1915. By spring, 1919, the War had receded in 
Eddie’s memory and his thoughts of it were getting less and less 
frequent. 

The War was over. The Bolsheviks in Russia, with men named 
Lenin and Trotsky ninning them, were running the country, 
but they were having trouble and ought to be getting the boot 
any day. 

The War was History. 

Eddie was fifteen, and he found interest in what, for him, was 
today, and not yesterday and yesterday’s history. 

Things were the same as they had been, pretty much, and 
more than pretty much. There had been an unbroken continuity 
of life. With the War over, everything would go on as before. The 
ballplayers would be back, those who had been in the service, 
and the others who went into shipyards. Older fellows, like 
Dick Ennis, who was an usher in church, and was quite a dresser 
and dated lots of girls, he was back, passing the collection at 
Sunday Mass. There was another new priest. Father Leclos, from 
a French family in the neighborhood. They owned a milk busi- 
ness. He was almost like a sissy, but he was pretty good with 
kids, and interested in baseball, and he only seemed like a sissy, 
he wasn’t really one. He was young and popular, delivered good 
sermons and said his Masses fast. Father Waters was the other 
priest, and he was also popular. 

But the changes of face and person on a small scale were not 
disruptions of the continuity of living from day-to-day, in the 
parish and neighborhood. 

And Eddie, as so many others, had not felt or smelled the 
stinging, foul wounds of the War in late 1918 and early 1919, 
not to their knowledge. 

The War was history, but only in the sense of the end oi the 
actions upon the battlefield. The War was but feebly known 
history as far as the consequences were felt and the meanings 
known. Spiritually, the War had filled the world with slow-work- 
ing poisons. It had disrupted the patterns of life of nations and 
individuals, and with shot and shell, with a violent bloody surgery 
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of historical action, a blinll man’s surgery, it had operated upon 
the society of mankind. What had been was no more. The dead 
would not awaken. And the living could not live as they had 
before the time when the dead had been awake. 

The world was^ dislocated, and people did not know what 
they saw, nor their own hearts and minds as they believed they 
did. The worlcj had been filled with lies, with false propaganda, 
with the result of twisted, contrived, and often tormented 
thoughts. Life had been made very cheap, and truth even 
cheaper. High hopes and ideals had crashed and smashed. Bitter 
despair, cynicism, and brutality had been given force and mo- 
mentum. The world was very sick. History was sick. 

But to Eddie Ryan, this was all unknown. Nor was it any 
different to others in his neighborhood, and in othei neighbor- 
hoods and cities. And there was forgetfulness in energy, in 
many escapes. With the end of the War, there were outbursts 
of gaiety. 

However, Eddie Ryan s life did not follow any such pattern. 
He was t8o young, and too full of innocence and dreams. He 
graduated, and played ball all summer, and hoped to see Ger- 
trude Dawson and have her become his sweetheart. He wasn't 
a man and didn't think that he was. Men ran the world, and the 
men who ran America had to pan it pretty good, because it was 
America, God's country, although a lot of the politicians were 
crooks and grafters, so many people said, and a lot of their talk 
was just ‘'political talk" which, like “newspaper talk,” was some- 
thing pretty common that he’d heard used very often, almost 
since he could remember 

Eddie had shifted back from thinking of war heroism to the 
heroism and fame and glory of the baseball diamond. But, never- 
theless, he remembered the heroism of the War, especially of 
Chateau-Thierry, and of the Marines, the Devil Dogs. He re- 
membered the War, from time to time, but he was occupied in 
his interests and dreams of the moment, of his time and years 
and situation, and he accepted what he read and was told as 
a matter cf course. When there was danger, he worried, but 
hoped for the best, and for an end to the danger. There was 
much to interest him, and feed his dreams, and he was a boy 
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who might often be and was, in fact, unhappy, but he was rarely 
bored or without something to do. Just as he had invented a 
game of war and battle with playing cards, and had spent hours 
alone playing this game, with atlas, pencil, and paper before 
him, so did he do likewise with two baseball games his Uncle 
Dick had bought him, one in 1913, and the other in 1916. He 
played big-league games by himself, keeping the score in com- 
position books. This he had used to do with his older brotlier, 
Johnny. John had grown bored with games, or pretended to be, 
and didn’t come around as much, even though in 1918, his 
father had been promoted at the Express Company, and the 
Ryans had been able to move, for the first time, to a flat with 
an inside toilet and steam heat, and to have a gas stove for 
cooking, and electricity for lighting the home, instead of kerosene 
lamps, and stoves burning wood and coal. The family lived 
a block and a half away on Calumet Avenue. But John, who 
had gone to high school for almost two years, had been put to 
work by his father. He had a job with the Express Company, 
in an oflSce having something to do with the wagons. That was 
all Eddie knew about the job at the time, except that it was 
good pay, eighty-five dollars a month. Eventually, he learned 
that John had begun as a clerk, or telephone clerk, in the Wagon 
Department, just as Eddie later did. 

After Jack Dempsey knocked out Jess Willard at Toledo, Ohio, 
on July 4, 1919, Eddie made up a prize fight game with playing 
cards, similar to the war game, and he used to play this, 
imagining that Jack Dempsey was, more or less, himself; he kept 
the record of all the fights. And he set out to have Dempsey 
fight every heavyweight of even slight importance. Sometimes 
he stacked the cards for Dempsey to win. 

He could play games like this for hours when he was alone, 
and by the summer of 1919, he had been doing so for about 
six years. He had a football game, and a basketball game, and 
with these he did likewise. But always, he wanted to play 
whole schedules, seasons, successive seasons of his favorite team, 
imagining what was happening as he played. He pretended 
that this was all real, and that he was in the center of it all, 
a player, manager, or all of the players, the sports writers, um- 
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pires, and referees, and tlfe eyes of history and the future, seeing 
this happening, these games and conquests and victories, and 
both being there and in them, involved, and at the same time 
being people in the future, posterity, hearing about these games 
and records, being told of them, so that he was telling himself 
from present to future, and he was making the present, recording 
it, and he wa| the posterity of tomorrow for whom it was re- 
corded. 

Eddie was happier than he knew, especially for a lonely boy, 
and he had become that witfi an implanted depth of loneliness 
witliin himself. Loneliness is a phenomenon of size, the size of 
the world. And this size is diflFerent from person to person, but 
in a subjective inner sense. The size of the world inside a human 
beings head is a determinant of loneliness, of its extent, of its 
very existence in the sense of emotions being existent. All people 
are not lonely. Time as well as space are crushed into too much 
smallness for them to be lonely in time and in space. Loneliness 
is a condition of imagination. When time and space are big, and 
we find ourselves lonely within their extent and complexity, 
then we are living with our imagination. And only by feeding it 
can we ease the burden of loneliness. But achieving that, we 
gain a happiness. 

This Eddie did in his growing boyhood and adolescence. Thus 
was he happier than it seemed. For he counted, as is often done, 
the hours of unappeased imagination. During these times, Eddie 
could do little to keep his confidence and pride in himself, and 
to ease the shame he felt about whatever seemed to be bothering 
him. Often, it was lone! mess. He wasn’t liked, or he had been 
ignored, or he was looked down upon, or he wasn’t thought to 
be as good or his folks weren’t as good or as rich as they 
might be, and he wasn’t wanted and popular, and maybe he 
was talked about and laughed at behind his back. If only he 
could be different, and more like other kids, he’d feel better 
and happier. If only the real Eddie Ryan could be known by 
someone, by Gertrude Dawson, then he wouldn’t have such 
times when he was hurt. He wanted to be different persons, and 
to achieve different destinations at one or another time, but he 
was always living with this in mind, in the back of his mind. 
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Like older Americans, he didn’t think that he, himself, that 
other people, that Chicago, that America, and that the world 
was going to change the way it did change, or that the changes 
were already going on, as day by day the time between the 
disappearing present and November ii, the dar of the Armistice, 
was getting slowly greater. 

There would always be crosses, white crosses, ip France, Over 
There, Somewhere in France, the Argonne Forest, Chemin des 
Dames, Arras, Chl^teau-Thierry. They would never know life, 
the white crosses, silent, and sad as the sad brooding of Novem- 
ber, the crosses of the dead who died to make that very brooding 
day, November ii, 1918, and all the days to come, his days. 
Their name was on a white cross, more silent now than the 
silent m‘ght. And the name of Eddie Ryan? 

Somewhere, Over There in the days beyond and to come, 
there was going to be his name, Eddie Ryan. So he thought on 
that November 11. In his saddened loneliness, he could not help 
it, he became suddenly happy. He was happy in the gloom of 
twilight which had begun to sink into the park as be walked 
about. He felt happy, but he remained sad. Many had gone 
West. Gone West where the gloom was more silent than the 
twilight, more silent than those white crosses, gone West into 
the silence of the Armistice with eternity. 

A cross, a name, a memory, like a ray of twilight in the 
darkness, a ray of twilight silent but forever falling through the 
darkness, that was name and fame. To go West in twilight, or in 
no light, that was fame or oblivion. 

He wandered about, and the sun fell behind the West, be- 
yond and beyond in a hazy sky, and dim twilight seemed to 
leave shadows of all the years that were and had been across 
hard earth and over withered grass. The twilight and shadows 
were lonely, and he was more than lonely, because he was 
happy with thoughts of tomorrow s sun. Today, and yesterday and 
yesterdays that had gone West since the first yesterday, these were 
all part of the tvrilight that never was smothered out in dark 
oblivion. There was a twilight reserved for those who earned 
it and that was what you left when you went falling through 
the world, going West where there were no more sounds than 
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among the crosses Over'*There. He was more than lonely be- 
cause he carried the twilight of the white crosses, and the 
twilight of many yesterdays when those who died and never 
died were as he was at twilight on November 11, 1918. The 
world always wtiited for the sun, and the sun left the .glow, 
lovely as a prayer, lovely as love, rest over the black night 
of all the dead of all of history. 

He was waiting for tomorrow and sunshine while he walked 
in the twilight that hid the sun of the dead yesterdays that 
never died because they left the faded but glowing, grayed 
softness of the light which darkness never strangled. That was 
memory and fame. And that was what Eddie Ryan wanted. 

And it grew dark on November 11, 1918. Eddie went home 
to supper. 

“Sure and I’ll say me rosary for those poor boys that’ll never 
see their mother again,” his grandmother said at dinner. 

“Oh, such a celebration,” Aunt Jenny said. 

“It wa5*^ time— damned well time they stopped. God and Jesus 
Clirist never meant us to kill our fellow men,” Uncle Larry 
declared. 

“But they were Germans, see what they did,” Clara said. 

“Who’s been givin* you that stuff?” Uncle Larry asked with 
hurt sharpness, looking across the table at liis niece. 

“Everybody says it— it’s been in the papers, so many times,” 
Clara answered. 

“It’s peace now— let’s not quarrel. We can have an armistice, 
too, and think of the good to come,” Uncle Dick said. “And 
now, things will get back to normal. That’s what we need.” 

“They sure better. It’s like New Year’s Eve celebration in 
the Loop right now,” Aunt Jenny said. 

“You don’t say?” said Eddie’s grandmother. 

It was dark outside. The day was gone now. Eddie had a 
sour stomach and a feeling that a holiday was ending, and 
that it was like New Year’s Eve, only bigger, and that maybe 
more than just a year had ended. But he didn’t think further 
of this; he sat and ate, slowly for a change. He had a feeling 
that w^as kind of strange to him; he didn’t know what it was. 
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Then, as he jabbed a fork into a ‘Apiece of pork chop, he 
guessed that he was sad. 

He didn't want to be sad. But he just was. He was very 
sad. 

“Larry, Larry, wiU they hang the Kaiser row?” the grand- 
mother asked. 

“Is that all you can think about, hanging? Cj^^n’t you think 
of something happy, on the good side of life?” Uncle Larry 
wanted to know. 

“I’ll hang him if they let me,” the grandmother stated. “All 
those men killed. Indeed 1 will, if they'll let me.'' 

“I don’t want to hear any talk of death and all that stuff. 
I want to hear talk of the good things and the happiness of 
hfe,” Uncle Larry said, sulking. 

“I guess we'll have to leave things to President Wilson,” Uncle 
Dick said. “Smart man, he has a vocabulary of over five or 
fifteen thousand words. Some fellow was telling me, its one 
of the next largest vocabularies after Shakespeare.” 

“Christ didn’t need no fifteen tliousand words to ^ say Love 
Thy neighbor” Uncle Larry said. 

“Ah, give me a rope, and I’ll word me your words, a rope, 
that’ll be me words,” the grandmother insisted. 

“Nobody said a word about the supper I cooked after work- 
ing hard all day, getting up at six this morning,” Aunt Jenny 
complained threateningly. 

“It was elegant, swellelegant. Princess,” Uncle Dick quickly 
said. 

“Rope is cheap. Ah, but what do I care. Tm an old woman 
and me bones are old, and I should be carin’ if they’re fightin’ 
and killin’, and killin’ and fightin’, but mind me words— be- 
cause I say a rope is cheap.” 

“Gripes, let’s be happy, there’s peace on earth,” Uncle Larry 
said. 

Eddie feared that one of the regular rows at the dinr«f‘r table 
would start, and these distressed him very much. But none 
broke out. Supper on that evening of November ii, 1918, 
passed in nervous family peacefulness. 

After supper, Eddie was moody and restless. The night was 
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histone. He tried to diiak of this, of what it meant and of 
how he felt, but he kept telling himself that the night was 
historic. He played checkers with his uncles, successively, and 
won two out of three games from each of them, and then, 
he played solitaii;p for about a half hour. He began yawning 
and was sleepy. He went to bed. The day was gone. The 
war was ovcr^ He slept well, and when he awoke, he forgot 
what he had dreamed of during the night. 

He went to school. His boy’s life continued as before, far 
away from Over There. 



Chapter Twenty 


I 


There was an old song that he had used to hear and used 
to play on tlie Victrola when he was a little boy, Genevieve, 
The Victrola was almost fifteen years old now, and it was 
scratched and needed new varnish, and he never played it, 
but his grandmother still did. She’d sometimes sit alone in the 
parlor, playing records, especially Irish songs sung by John Mc- 
Cormack, the famous Irish tenor. John McCormack and Enrico 
Caruso were the two great singers at the time the Victrola 
was bought for a hundred dollars, when he was a boy of seven, 
and Caruso was supposed to be the greatest singer in the 
world. Caruso was dead now. 

He’d used to hke to hear Caruso sing, and McCormack also. 
Caruso sang Italian opera, and he wasn’t able, of course, to 
understand a word of the songs, but he’d liked to hear them. 
So did his grandmother, and when he was a kid, before they’d 
moved to the 58th Street neighborhood, he’d used to play the 
Caruso and McCormack records for her, and for himself. They 
would both sit, listening, the boy and the little old grandmother, 
with her hair still brown and thick, and her quick brown eyes 
lost in a dream. She’d be remembering the past, he’d guess* d, 
remembering Ireland and her girlhood there. She must have 
been remembering love, the feelings she had, and this used to 
make Eddie feel a sadness for her, and a sadness to think 
that people had to grow old. It was the sadness of being 
hurt by what used to be and never could be, the sadness of 
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the dreams that came trae and of the dreams that had never 
come true in days gone by. And that song, Genevieve, had 
always been sad for him in the same way. Yes, the days may 
come, the days may go, but Genevieve, and the days had come, 
the days had gong, the days were coming, the days were going, 
and there was no Genevieve, no love, for him, except in 
his daydreaming, and in his wishes, his hopes, his expectations. 
But Genevieve, my Genevieve, he had no Genevieve. And 
why, what was it in him? 

Eddie was asking himself the same question that he’d asked 
himself many times, and for many years now. 

Walking across Washington Park alone in the morning sun- 
shine, the question came again, suggested by his thoughts and 
memories, and by Thelma Carson. Singing Genevieve silently 
to himself, he thought of her, and wished that her name were 
Genevieve. 

Eddie was going to classes alone because Peter had pulled 
a muscle in his leg, practicing in track, and couldn’t walk the 
distance fb campus. Once again, it was a wonderful morning, 
a soft morning, shining clean and new across the world and 
upon Eddie. He quoted Tennyson: 

In the spring a young mans fancy lightly turns to thought of 
love. 

But this line did not awaken the nerves of emotion in Eddie. 
It went flat and dead as he thought of it. His feelings, his 
reaching out, his pathos of need and readiness to become 
exalted, all this was not his fancy lightly turning to thoughts 
of love in the springtime, just because it was the springtime 
and he was a young man. 

Eddie read poetry and listened to songs and music as though 
he were living them. And he had found so much frustration 
and disappointment in daydreaming, and in songs and poetry 
about love and his hopes of love, that he had become self- 
conscious about himself concerning Thelma Carson. 

He was hoping. He was ready to see her in a trance of 
beauty, to imagine her as Shelley would have, or Keats, if 
he only had their lyric gifts; he was ready to love her as 
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an image of perfect beauty, to feel 'A^orshipful and adoring, 
but this readiness was latent in him, a seed that had not 
burst up to flame like a field of flowers in spring days. He 
had: 

. , . eyes to wonder . . . 

But lacked 

. . . tongue to praise. 

And, thus, he felt 

... in the chronicle of wasted time 

He walked on, hearing the chattering, chirping sparrows, the 
song of birds in trees, robins, he guessed, the croak of a frog 
from the lagoon, hearing the silent loudness of the morning, 
still wet with dew, like some song of love and life that the 
sun had sung for ages and would sing for ages to come. 

The sun and dawn, the sun when it made such inomings, 
and such days, was never silent, never lost in the vanity of 
history. 

He thought this and he wanted to think it, and he doubted 
his thought. 

All this wasn’t real, fully real; it was desire above and be- 
yond desire. 

No, it wasn’t real, and it was still the feeling within him 
that he associated with love. It was what he wanted to be 
real, real in some way. 

He wanted it, once again, to be real, as he walked to school, 
alone, carrying his overladen briefcase which had become worn 
with daily use. 

Coming out of the park, he again thought of “the chronicle 
of wasted time,” and of the song, Genevieve. 

II 

On that morning, he got back his term paper on Mussolini 
and Fascism, wdth an A and the comment: 
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Excellent. Incisive logU:, and the promise of psychological 
insight. Far above average, and if such work is continued, the 
results in a few years can be brtUiant. 

Mr. Torman had given Eddie a look of recognition when he 
handed back th^ ten-page paper, and had said, in his over- 
cultivated voice: 

“Very good^You tear Odon For apart.** 

“I didn't agree with him.” 

“That's very evident,” Mr. Torman told him, with traces of 
a smile on his sharp and intelligent face. 

“Castor oil isn't the river of time,” Eddie said. 

Mr. Torman laughed, somewhat down in his throat, and with 
a subtle irony, a superior laugh of one who had studied and 
knew the subject and was laughing with an equal Lt aU the 
hogwash that was currently being ladled out about it. Eddie 
caught this, and was complimented into speecblessness. He 
was so below Mr. Torman's level, but he had been reading Mr. 
Torman's ^doctoral thesis on propaganda during the World War, 
and he wanted to tell the instructor that he was doing so, but he 
was shy; and he didn’t want to seem to be buttering up Mr. 
Torman. 

Eddie stood by the desk with notliing more to say. Most of 
the students had left the classroom. The remaining ones and 
Mr. Torman left. Eddie followed them. 

He was lonely and quietly triumphant. The term paper on 
Fascism and Mussolini, and Mr. Torman's reaction to it, the 
praise and grade which he'd received, all this was involved in 
one more victory, heading him forward. If he could share this, 
speak of it and be admired for it, by Thelma CarsonI 

Nervously, he swept his eyes about the crowd of students 
in front of Cobb Hall; he sought a face and a smile, some- 
one with whom to talk a moment or two. He saw no such 
face, and walked off, taking quick steps because he didn’t want 
anyone noticing him to suspect that he was as lonely as he 
was. But he quickly slowed down his pace. He walked at 
a diagonal angle toward Mandel Hall for the Public Speaking 
class. 
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Eddie was struggling with himself because he was< ill-at- 
ease. His pride of triumph and progress, marked by Mr. Torman s 
praise of his term paper, had been like vapor in the in- 
dolent and lazy loveliness of the morning, and he was hurt, 
as though with guilt, because of what he .didn’t have, and 
feared that he couldn’t get because there must be something 
wrong with him, something clumsy, awkward, goof;^ 

It was Thelma Carson. She was on his mind. He’d never 
get anywhere if he didn’t try, and he was struggling with 
himself because he thought that he ought to try today, that 
is, he ought to ask her if he might walk home with her. 
What if he should be turned down? 

Better than ask, only say to her after class that he was 
going in her direction. He didn’t have to say why. It could 
be to meet someone. It could be on a date. 

If she said why not walk with her, what would he talk 
about? This, more than being turned down, troubled him. 

He didn’t know her. 

He didn’t know girls. 

Eddie reached Mandel Hall, and, taking a seat alone, he 
started to read his term paper. But he only read a couple 
of sentences when class began. 

He was impatient for the next class, and his impatience seemed 
to be turning into determination, even desperation. He had to 
sit and listen to others make speeches. He wouldn’t be called 
upon. 

And few of the members of the class ever had anything 
much to say. 

Why couldn’t it be he, and not some other guy, who was 
the one she’d fall for, no, he meant love. 

The summer was coming, and hadn’t he earned some fun? 
And she was beautiful. He had a distant look in his • v os. 
She was in his mind’s eye. 

—There is no forever, he suddenly told himself, while a lean, 
blond, gray-suited student named Carlton Lawrence was giv- 
ing a four-minute speech on why the American Way of Life was 
the best way of life man had ever thought up. 
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III 

Professor Arnold R. Carson enjoyed a reputation as a dis- 
tinguished histoigian and teacher, and he was liked by those 
who knew him for his sweetness, simplicity, and honesty. 
His had beep the life of a scholar, and he was one of the 
men of his time who had engaged himself in the quest for 
the truth. Born in North Carolina, his family had moved to 
Virginia, and his father, a lawyer, had left a farm of several 
hundred acres. Arnold’s father was a man of character, which 
was manifested in the intellectual contradictions and seeming 
contradictions of his thinking, liis career, and his conduct. He 
had served as an officer with Stonewall Jackson, and had been 
a brave soldier, and while he had fought courageously, often 
heading cavalry charges, and undergoing heartbreaking experi- 
ences of defeat before the cavalry of General Sheridan, he 
had only high regard for Mr. Lincoln. He had been influenced 
by the ifleas and writings of Jefferson and Calhoun, and was 
cynical and harsh in his law practice, but was otherwise ideal- 
istic. His influence was, probably, the determining one in the 
decision of his son, Arnold, to become a scholar, a historian. 
Arnold went to the Universit)" of Virginia and then took post- 
graduate work at the Universit\»^ of Chicago. Also, he studied 
two years in Germany, and read the German historians, espe- 
cially Ranke. But he concerned himself almost exclusively with 
American history, and, in the main, with the South. He made 
studies of the Old or j>re-Civil War South which were broad 
in scope, for they encompassed cultural trends and attitudes, 
as well as politics and economics. An ideal and a faith moti- 
vated Arnold Carson, so that liis works led to an affirmation, 
not of the Old South alone, but of the Union, of America. 
And this faith and ideal were to be found in the blessings 
of liberty, gained and preserved under conditions of slow and 
orderly progress. A mild, conservative but humanistic social 
Darwinism was wedded to this conception, and he quoted 
John Fiske with almost undue frequency. Although he did not 
possess a great style, he wrote with some charm as well as 
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clarity, and his books, monographs, aild articles were honestly 
felt, and truthfully expressed. There was no greatness, no bril- 
liance to Arnold Carson’s work, but there was sincerity which 
was generated by an inner force, and serious readers, especially 
colleagues, could not miss the value and perjjstence of these 
qualities. 

He studied the culture of a period, as well ^s its politics 
and economy, and he saw in the ensemble a striving toward 
something beyond, which was, in his view, liberty and truth. 
His books stimulated others to pursue further studies, and won 
the praise of professors, and then of the president of Princeton 
University, Woodrow Wilson. 

Arnold Carson married young, while he was a postgraduate 
student, and his bride, small and pretty, was strong of mind 
and feeling, gracious, and devoted to him. She was intelligent, 
but any opportunity for a career on her part was sacrificed 
to his fame, as well as to family happiness and the welfare 
of the children, Thelma and her brother, John Thomas, who 
was a year older than Thelma. Thelma and John ThoiSias grew 
up together, in an environment which both later came to re- 
gard as sheltered. They played much together as children, and 
were close in spirit, sharing their thoughts and hopes, as well 
as their dissatisfaction with their lives. These, while vague, were 
recurrent. Neither of them wanted to be so sheltered, and they 
often felt deprived of the happiness and fun of less protected 
children. As they reached their college years, they both feared 
that they had missed most of the joy and freedom of child- 
hood. Their childhood had not been severe and restrained, and 
their parents had not forbidden them from playing with chil- 
dren whose parents might be, or might seem to be, from the hoi 
poUoi. They were different and set apart. Both were precocious, 
especially John Thomas, and they avoided the games most 
kids play. Thelma was quickly bored with the idea of dolls 
and doll houses, or so she thought. And John Thomas did 
not relish the rough-and-tumble of boys, and he turned out 
to be very poor at most games. They both wanted to play, 
but some affected attitude which they had gradually acquired 
held them back from doing what they secretly wished to do, 
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and could even be on puis-and-needles to do. The parents gave 
them some encouragement, but when neither responded, they 
were allowed to follow their own bent. Children could develop 
young, and show more intelligence than teachers and the adult 
world, as a wholj;, realized. That was the father’s view, which 
he frequently stated. Children were human beings, not brats 
and nuisances^ to be seen and not heard. 

The family life of the Carsons was social and cultivated. 
Distinguished men and women, mostly in academic life, but 
also poets, novelists, artists, apolitical men, and others of note 
and attainments came to the Carson home, and the conver- 
sation was always serious and frequently very intelligent. There 
was a sense of purpose and dedication in the life of Professor 
Arnold Carson, which afiFected the atmosphere of ^he family 
home, and was continuously, day by day, influencing the brother 
and sister, m ways indirect and direct. Purpose, itself, is a pos- 
itive factor in a family life, and is reflected m the attitudes 
toward living, society, and the world which children absorb. 
When thfi father lives for a high and self-respecting purpose, 
and one which is virtually cast in the light of eternity, the 
days can become both laden with meaning and immediately 
meaningless, because the real meaning is postponed into the 
future, and even into eternity. I.ife becomes rich and poor 
in paradoxical simultaneity. The present is saturated with pur- 
pose, yet it is a purpose that leads on and on and on. The 
future absorbs the unfulfilled present, which is too gravid, too 
saturated. One can be living in order to live, until living for 
living is a confusion of mind and senses. 

And furthermore, the Carson home lay upon the greatness 
of man’s past. The future, for which the family so frequently 
seemed to be living, was already lodged in the greatness of 
the great men of the past. The dead breathed life through to- 
day into a distant tomorrow, and reality borrowed much from 
before and after. The dead were more living than the living. 
Who could be Thomas Jefferson, or near to him in caliber? By 
understanding his greatness, there would be a greatness in some 
tomorrow perhaps. 

Thelma and John Thomas came to feel, and sometimes 
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strongly, that they were living befort and after, and not in 
the present, but they did not think of it in such a way. The 
present was less than the past, beneath it. The future would 
be the past, in some way made in the future. Before them, the 
great had lived; after them, posterity would ^ think something 
that almost no one could judge now, except possibly a few. This 
something that would be thought After, and abput what was 
Before, involved judging, but it would also be something more 
than judging. And, in consequence, something was lacking in the 
lives of both of the Carson children as they grew up. There 
was a deficiency, but not in themselves or their parents; it was 
in the very present, itself. They were only children, and, then, 
adolescents. They could not live off a past greater than the 
present; they could not find in the superiority of yesterday 
that which they needed in their own growing todays. They 
were still too young to gain what their father could from his- 
tory, and from his work as a scholar and teacher of history. 
Nor could they grow up joyfully for posterity and the days 
when they would be dead, and the glory and greatness of 
Thomas Jefferson, and of Woodrow Wilson, would gain a fullness 
and resplendency in the progress of tnith and a high morality of 
truth. But neither could know what caused this almost vapor- 
ized dissatisfaction, their doubt about their own value and the 
value of all who were alive and of their years, their precocious 
understanding without joy and sorrow, without the spraying 
warmth and softening of their own emotions. The University 
atmosphere, so permeating their family life, was the space of 
air surrounding the rigid solemnity of gray. Gothic beauty, em- 
bodied in stone which weighed unending tons, which was 
wrought into a setting wliere today could be but the tribute 
paid to yesterday. The dissatisfactions which accumulated for 
both of them were soothed and quieted by the pleasantness 
of their lives, and the happiness which was in their home and 
was nourished by their mother as well as their father. Mrs. Car- 
son was a pretty little woman who managed all of the practical 
details of the family, and spread cheerfulness and love through 
the days. 

Then, they were growing up. 
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Revolt was not simmeiAng in them; it slept a sleep of pseudo- 
peace, troubled only by strange dreams which were forgotten 
with each new dawn. 

John Thomas early decided to follow in his fathers path. He 
would study hisjory, write history, teach history. He became 
bookish at an early age, as did Thelma, and in school he was, 
by far and >yth obvious certainty, the best pupil in his class. 
His gentleness, intellectual seriousness, timidity, and superiority 
did offend the great majority of the other boys and girls and 
made him unpopular, not t)ecause he was aggressively com- 
petitive, but because he was seeking to get and to hold what 
the other children did in play and in their whole lives. That 
was the world, a full and safe entry into reality, the losing 
of the growing self in reality. 

With Thelma, it was the same. She, also, sought the world, 
the reality of the minutes which passed, and the reality that 
was to be the minutes of her future as she grew. She, more 
than Johq Thomas, was imbued with some set attitude of superi- 
ority. It was a part of what she was. She saw herself as su- 
perior. She had been growing tliat way. She looked up to her 
father and brother, was quiet, sensitive, a pretty girl with the 
promise of beauty in her features and growing form, and father, 
mother, and brother all encouraged her to read, to think, to 
write poems, and to be one of the happy unit of their home. 

But because Professor Carson was a historian, and because 
he was so plunged into the South and knew such contrasts and 
changes, the conversation at the family table, and in the eve- 
nings, especially after the War, touched much on politics and 
economics. Thelma didht respond to this, much as she wished 
to. She went looking for herself, and read novels and short 
stories, many by nineteenth-centurj' Russians, and one day, she 
came upon Nietzsche's The Antichrist, translated by H. L. 
Mencken. She felt more than she understood of this work, be- 
cause she had not read any of the German philosophers. But 
The Antichrist was a strong wind of the present to her, like 
a strong wind off Lake Michigan that rose above the wild 
pounding waves, scratching off the breaking whitecaps, splash- 
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ing sprays of water like sprays of life on anyone nearby. And 
the wind swept over and beyond the break, with a wild 
new song, full of the strength of life. And on that she could 
let it all fill her and give her the wild, wild strength of the 
wild, wild wind. 

The dead, like Thomas Jefferson, lay in graves and vaults, 
but the wind could never be buried, and today it was the wild, 
wild wind, just as it had been in all the days of the years 
of the century gone by. It was wild and young and she 
was young, and wild with being*^ young. The wind sang a 
howling wildness of power. The wind was like Antichrist. 

Her father would often read aloud from the Bible, using 
the King James version, and he tried to encourage his children 
to do likewise. They were Presbyterians, but not churchly and 
sanctimonious. 

Thelma didn't like the Bible; she didn’t like to hear it read; 
it would bore her or irritate her. And when her father read 
passages aloud, at the table after dinner, or on other occa- 
sions, she usually slipped away to her own room, where she 
read Nietzche's The Antichrist or nineteenth- and early twen- 
tieth-century Russian fiction including writings of Chekhov and 
Gorky and other literature. Her bright room, lined with books 
and with pictures of her father, her mother, her grandparents, 
Woodrow Wilson, General Lee, Lord Byron, and George Wash- 
ington, was her virginal sanctuary, but as she read, she would 
sometimes suddenly have the crazy wish for the wind to smash 
the windows, knock her down, turn into a god and violate her 
maidenliness with the strength of a god. 

That was bad, a “sin.” No, there was no “sin,” but only life 
and yes, and Death and “no.” She was young, and she wanted 
to say “yes” to life, and “Yes,” and “Yes,” and she would become 
more excited than dreamy, with her body sometimes trei<.hling 
to be made strong by a strong violation. 

A sense of the present, without any lack or deficiency, would 
be ready to quiver in all of her nerves, and she would be- 
lieve that any minute, any second, such a present would come. 
Growing more calm, Thelma would be resolute, knowing that 
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the moment she awaited would come, and she would be* 
come like a woman of the gods, a woman of destiny. 

But she was too young; she was only a girl. She must wait, 
even though she might grow impatient to the degree of resent- 
fulness, still, she»must wait. In a few more moments, Thelma 
would relish in gladness her home, her girlhood, her virginity, 
her protected^ life. She could be safe and yet know that her 
day would come when safety would be ripped out of her life, 
and she would begin to be and to live as a woman, one who 
would become as remembered with familiarity as the very names 
she heard mentioned, downstairs at dinner or in the front 
room. The day was not yet to be, and she could go on as she 
was, but with a happiness all her own because she knew that 
she waited for her day, when all values would be transformed 
and she would live in the world of men who were of the 
present, of this day, of tomorrow, men who were the supreme 
makers of history. Antichrists. The dead were dead. And she 
would no{ live with the shadows of graves stretching too far, 
stretching over her like the night did when she lay herself down 
to sleep. 

An illusion, a belief, a feeling stronger than the most cer- 
tain indication, spoke in a silent, wordless confidence to her, 
and told her that she was not living for the dead, for Samson 
and Rebecca, and the daughters of Ashkelon, and the wives 
of Solomon, all Jews, too, and she had nothing against the Jews, 
except that their women had the wrong values, and from the 
daughters of Solomon they had become like Mrs. Berger, the 
fat wife of Mr. Berger, who owned the butcher shop on 57th 
Street, near Harper. Oh, how she always wanted to be young 
and beautiful, with a strong beauty, Helen and Cleopatra and 
. . . and Thelma Carson. 

There would be the soft face of her father, reading, or his 
voice, and that of her mother, her lovely mother, and of John 
Thomas. She might hear a remark, or a passage from the Bible. 

“Without railroads, what would the North have done? Partic- 
ularly when General McClellan was a textbook Napoleon?** 

“We would have lost. Dad?** from her brother. 
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“And how. Were both, the gray and the blue, the Union. 
What magnificence of simplicity in the words: 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all , , 

Or she might hear her father read in a voice which changed, 
changed almost into a poet’s voice; perhaps he would be read- 
ing from the Psalms, which were among his most, favored parts 
of die Bible. Perhaps: 

Let integrity and uprightness preserve me; for I wait on 
Thee. 

Redeem Israel, O God, of all his troubles. 

She sometimes wanted to think of redemption, but she knew, 
after reading The Antichrist, that there must be a revolution. 

She would think: 

. . from today? Transvaluation of all Values! . . 

This was life, life in her day, and the Bible was the past. 
She was finding the ideas of the way to life and she would 
find Life, Life, just as life would find her. But the^ Russians 
told her of life as nothing else did. She could find The Lower 
Depths of Gorky, and Lisa of Turgenev, and Family Happiness 
of Tolstoy, and After the Theatre of Chekhov, and feel it as 
close and immediate, as right now, almost happening today, more 
than she could feel anything happening, say, on 57 th Street. 

Thelma found the University far more to her liking than 
U. High, which she’d attended, and which was run by the Uni- 
versity and had sometimes been called “Jun High.” But this 
was only natural. She was becoming a beautiful young woman, 
and yet she remained a girl in the flower of her first bodily bloom. 

Thelma was not without shyness, but her reticence and good 
manners, learned, like second nature, from her parents, gave 
an impression of much greater shyness than was actually true. 
Her virginity, her young years, and her pride were sof.rces 
of this shyness. And she was a girl of very limited experience 
and contact with the youth of her own generation. As a fresh- 
man, she was pitched, for the first time, among a variety of 
young students which was much too extended to be reduced to 
classifiable types. During her first freshman quarters, beginning 
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in the fall of 1925, Thelma encountered a number, girls as well 
as male students, to whom she had litde and even nothing to 
say. She realized that many were from backgrounds— racially, 
religiously, geographically, socially— of which she had only heard 
in talk that didn’t interest her. As such, they were curiosities, 
young people whom she never expected to see as actual per- 
sons in the flesh, talking in English, laughing, acting very nor- 
mal and like others, those who were recognizable and quickly 
identifiable. Those who seemed strange usually dressed like and 
looked somewhat like those who didn’t. In a number of instances, 
the names alone were cause for her feeling of strangeness. 
It would be an Irish, Polish, or Italian name mentioned in a 
classroom, a name that suggested an origin different from her 
own. 

But this reaction was superficial and of short duration. She 
came readily to accept, in her own mind, and as a fact, the 
bigger world that existed beyond what she had known. It was 
an exciting fact, and the University was but a suggestion of 
the real ttg world of doing and of Destiny. The thought and 
belief— for it was both— persisted that she would be a Woman 
of Destiny. But she held back from this bigger world, even 
in thought. She didn’t know it, and she did not want, really, 
to know a large part of it; she looked down with aloofness 
at vast slices of life. She believed, not in life, life in the raw, 
but in literature, which was higher than life, was a criticism 
of life, and was life at its best, its most beautiful, its topmost 
peaks. 

Thelma was majoring in English; her brother had selected 
History, as he had decided long before his matriculation. 

They both had decided on what they wanted to do in life. 
John Thomas would be a historian, a scholar, and a teacher; 
Thelma would write. And both of them believed that they were 
doing what they had decided upon doing. Rather than conceit, 
this belief was like a reflex of their lives, and the environment 
in which their lives had been unfolding. They did not know what 
failure was; they did not understand it. They did not encom- 
pass defeat within their imagination. It was not that they were 
full of premature vanities about themselves and their abilities; 
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they were not saturated with a sense of themselves as superior, 
as vastly better than their contemporaries. Rather, they knew 
a little world which seemed to be superior. They belonged 
to this little world. It was in them; they were in it. 

The University was part of that world, its. center, its heart, 
and they were of the University and in it, before they matric- 
ulated as students. They remained in the same world while 
they went to classes, day-after-day. At the beginning of their 
campus lives, they both knew more members of the faculty 
than they did students, and they ' knew professors, instructors, 
and others oflScially associated with the University better than 
tliey were likely to know most students whom they would 
meet. There was no mystery, no wonder to college for them. 
Nor was there fear about themselves. And from the beginning, 
they had done well. 

Thelma was in her second year vhen she took Miss Pat- 
ricks course in English Composition, 103. Thelma had delayed 
taking English Composition 103 until the spring quarter. It 
would be better, she had reasoned, to wait until she wanted 
to write, and, even more than that, until she wanted an easy 
course, for her to take English Composition 103. She could get 
her parents, he*r brother, and family friends on the faculty to 
read something that she wrote or would write, and she was 
even in correspondence with II. L. Mencken, who would read 
anything good she might write, and consider it for publication. 
Thelma had written to Mencken after having read The Anti- 
Christ, while she’d still been in high school. Mencken had 
answered, briefly but promptly, and most graciously, like a true 
gentleman. She wrote occasional letters, and, regularly, received 
the same kind of replies which, usually, were dictated on the 
same day that her letters were received. The great editor urged 
her to write, and as.sured her that she had a definite talent 
for writing of a certain delicacy of perception. 

Such praise was virtually equivalent to a guarantee of even- 
tual publication, and of a future. Her thrill, on first reading the 
editor’s letter, had been one of slow-reaction, and, then, of be- 
ing lifted up through ah. She had looked down, to see and 
tell herself that she, Thelma Carson, was coming up to where 
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she, Thelma Carson, was* risen. It was as though she had seen 
the future, knew it, and could look back into her present and 
watch herself moving into her future. 

Her family, of course, had been more than delighted; they 
had all been prqud of Thelma, but they were not surprised, 
for they believed that she would show talent as well as be a 
beautiful young woman. The pride of the family was restrained 
by conventions and the good manners which all four of the 
Carsons had, as though by instinct. 

And love and respect, loAg expressed and satisfied, is fre- 
quently, in fact usually, restrained. That was not only the way 
the Carsons were together, but, what they regarded as the way 
people should behave in a family. The response of quiet and 
underplayed pride was belief and feeling expressed in direct 
reaction. It afforded some moments of happiness added to all 
of the ones which had been theirs through the years. It was a 
continuation of the process of aocumulation of the blessings 
of life. 

“Isn’t tAat a wonderful letter, Thelma,” her mother said. 

“Why that’s fine, Thelma,” her father told her, after reading 
the letter from Mencken; and he gave her a paternal kiss 
on the forehead and took her hand and patted it. 

“I won't say ‘Sis’ or ‘Sister,’ I’ll say Young Lady, you are 
not going to walk slowly through the golden gates, you will 
waft into the Promised Land, meaning you’ll be flying to Fame 
without wings, swimming through the sun without bum, no 
Swinburne, no swallow, but sweller for swallow,” her brother 
said. 

He laughed. 

‘That was like a stutter of congratulation, Thelma, but it 
was almost clever, and it was meant to be a peripatetic, 
beating-around-the-bush way of going through the straight path 
and saying. Good, Benum, beno, beni, you know what I mean. 
Good going, girl.” 

Thelma liked the near-nonsense of her brother’s compliment, 
because it was not nonsense and it meant that he was as pleased 
as he could be at any good fortune of his own. It was looney, 
brotherly sign language. 

Y 
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“It*s only encouragement, nothing «nore, but Tin happy. I'll 
try to live up to the value of such encouragement,” she said. 

“You will, no doubt,” the father said, adding a German phrase 
wliich none of them understood, with jocular preciousness. 

Tliis was a scene before dinner as a day^ was fading, and 
a beam of sunlight, mellowed as though to purity of perfection, 
fell through the window upon the wliite tablecloth and the 
warm wino-red of the old rug. 

And this was suggestive of the pattern and slowly flowing 
curn'iit of their family life. It wa^ happy, but in the sense of 
contentment. Thelma and John Thomas both missed something, 
wanted something, expected something in the future that they 
had never as yet known. They thought of “something” by word, 
because they looked ahead to what was new. Thelma was 
still under the spell of Nietzsche in her first college days, and 
she wanted to wish that the Antichrist would come, but she 
knew that this was a poetic idea, not a truly real one. But she 
looked ahead and, on occasions of irregular frecjuency, she im- 
agined that the new tomorrow, or the tomorrow of tomorrows, 
would he the world just as though the Antichrist had come. 
Tlie transvaluation of values would be effected, real . . . some- 
thing, a something that had happentx!. The values of life, those 
were the ones that would be transvalued. She believed in this, 
in part of it, in some of the things, or something. She believed, 
that meant, she didn’t— she disbelieved in sin. Sin, of course, 
as it was defined in church, and in the Bible, and by most 
people. In this matter, she knew w^hat she meant, and often 
thought of it, walking to school, or to Harp('r labrary, or at 
other times. She meant sex. When sex reared its ugly head, 
that wasn’t sin, it wasn’t rearing an ugly head, and she knew 
she wanted it, the experience, the flight, so to speak, the 
flight of transvaluing, the, oh, the poetry and wonder of Nietz- 
sche’s writing and what it did to her, only ff‘lt down thew 
in ... the well of herself, and not up in her brai*. not 
above up there. Vagina, she thought, was an unpleasant, un- 
poetic word. 

However, for Thelma, sex could not be a hope, an expectation, 
was not the goal of all transvaluation, not sex alone. Of course 
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she was going to becomii a writer, she was going to try to, 
that she had decided itpon, and fame, success, that was some- 
thing, and more tlian something, because she knew what fame, 
success, doing things in literature meant. But still, there was 
something undefined, undescribed to herself, not yet experi- 
enced, that she wanted, expected, counted upon, and she was 
waiting for tljp day when it would happen, when it would be 
real to her Destiny. And then she would know what she meant, 
and had been becoming all along, for a long time; some- 
thing was being a femme fatale. But just not that with this 
one, or that one, because she meant a femme fatale who would 
be remembered, and that was like never growing old. She 
would like to write as beautifully as Elinor Wylie did in Jennifer 
Lomy and she would like to be as beautiful a rose in autumn 
as a rose was beautiful in the spring. That was something, 
and she would, if she could, she could, yes, yes, she could 
sketch something by her "own sweet skill.” 

She kr\^w*and she didnt know what her something was. 
But yes, yes, her "own sweet skill!” 

Thelma believed in all of this, and in herself, but she was 
within a protected sphere of life; she did not know the un- 
protected world. 


IV 

Thelma believed herself to be more mature than most of the 
young male students on campus, and she felt older, mentally, 
in her thinking, as weU as in experience. She had met so many 
older and distinguished men at her home, and had heard so 
much talk and discussion, and she could only have this feel- 
ing about herself as being older than most of the young fellows 
on campus. Now and then, she had been drawn to one or 
another, but she pressed down the attraction, and told herself 
that she wasn't really interested, not seriously. He was too young, 
the particular student toward whom she was drawn. He hadn't 
read as much as she, and wasn't interested in literature, or he 
wasn't seriously enough interested, or he didn’t have any per- 
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sonality to speak of, or there wasi/t any real attraction in 
him, after all, and it had been an imaginafty attraction. 

She had decided thus, and several times. There had been 
a number of dates and encounters, walks in Jackson Park, shows, 
meetings in the Coffee Shop of the Reynolds. Club, automobile 
rides with students who had autos, and invitations to her own 
home. They, the fellows, were young males wjio were look- 
ing, making the chase in the manner of college boys of the 
times. And Thelma was ripened with readiness to be looked 
for and chased, after the manned of college girls and young 
women of the same times. 

She had been kissed, and she had even necked a little, which 
was hot kissing, passionate or, perhaps, she thought, sensuous 
osculation. That was, she hadn't fallen in love; she hadn't 
surrendered her virginity. Such was what "serious” connoted 
for Thelma. None of this had yet been serious, and "serious” 
was her own word, the one she used when she thought or 
merely happened to remember one or another date or encounter. 
But she hadn't gone behind the meanings of the wor^l for her- 
self, and discovered whether or not she was afraid to let any 
"seriousness” occur. 

Shouldn’t she accept the body, and the needs of the body, 
if she were going to live by the ideas of Nietzsche? Was The 
Antichrist just another book? 

Thelma had just put these questions to herself, but she hadn't 
pressed any awareness out of herself. And she didn't need to 
answer these questions in her mind. She was answering them 
by protecting herself with seriousness. She was not ready to 
be unconventional in conduct, but only in mind. The Anti- 
christ was, so to speak, the dreaming fulfillment of her serious, 
sleeping self, of her idea and image of herself, and of the 
future for that self, and not merely of physical desires, or 
of acting against convention. She was in her protected woiid, 
and it was the source of what confidence she possessed in 
her abilities and her future. She was not ready to emerge from 
her protected position, and she couldn’t take that risk. She 
couldn’t physiologically or psychologically. A strong desire to 
take the risk would take hold of her, only to be met by resistance 
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that couldn’t be overconts. This was the substance of Thelma s 
caution, but not as she herself precisely viewed it. Thelma was 
not seeking any serious experience; to give herself to any man 
was serious. She could be serious if she met someone about whom, 
well, someone ^'ho made her serious, just had that kind of 
effect on her. 

But she dij^’t expect to meet anyone who would make her 
serious, not for a while. She wanted to get her college education, 
and presumed she was probably selfish. She wanted her life 
and privacy, especially the* privacy of her mind. Seriousness 
might violate her privacy. And she didn't meet anyone who was 
worth that. 

There were times when it could be so easy to give in, because 
that was what it was, giving in to men, and giving in 'lo herself. 
There were times when it was easy and she wanted to give in. 
She wanted to find out. She wanted to know. She wanted to be 
able to think of herself as one of those young girls, young 
women, who knew. There were times when she just wanted to, 
she wanfed to with her body, with passion ready to escape 
control and bum her into a loss of all her will power, but she did 
not lose her self-control, which was her will. 

However, Thelma had only rarely desired to such a degree. 
More often, her self-control, curiosity, and interest in books 
carried young men along without any rising sex on their part. 

Within a couple of days of the beginning of the spring quarter 
in 1926, Thelma was becoming bored in the English Composition 
103 class of Miss Patrick. She quickly knew that she was too 
much advanced beyond the class, and decided that it could only 
be boring for her, and what was the use of that, letting herself 
be held in such a class like a bird in a cage? Why not change 
to some other course? She still had time. And she decided to 
switch to another course, but the next morning, she had changed 
her decision; she'd stay on in English Comp. 103; a dull, easy 
course would be good for the spring, and especially since she 
was certain that she'd get an A for the course. 

The students all seemed to her to be— not stupid, she couldn't 
tell that so early— but average, and non-literary. 

—Thelma, since when is this any different? 
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Life had to be that way. Most peopU' had to be average. Who 
would do all the boring kinds of work if«the whole human race 
were above average, and even above that? 

There were no free spirits in English Comp. 103. Thelma was 
not thinking of herself, but of the other students. 

They looked, oh, they looked like a filled-cup classroom. Some 
of the girls were prett)' virgins, like the one with tl]||' large, rather 
large breasts and blond bobbed hair. She looked healthy as 
butter, newly churned butter. Yes, a pretty girl. And no, she 
didn’t envy the butter bea\ity. Thick like butter. And the way 
they looked at her B beauty. 

They meant the male students. And it didn’t make her jealous. 
Enough of them made eyes at her. 

There were other good-looking and pretty girls; among the 
men, some, quite a fair number at that, were definitely good- 
looking, or that plus, and a few even had sex appeal. 

Sex appeal! 

No, she didn’t like the phrase. 

Animal instinct appeal? 

Better, Yes, better, definitely. 

The reason she was taking English Comp. 103 was not that 
of being initiated into fhat appeal. Her aim was credit, not 
discredit Yet, some male animal magnetism didn’t spoil a class, 
not for her. This wasn’t the reason she was staying in the class, 
though, and the appeal ol these boys, three or four of them, 
was comparative. Her heart didn’t speed up. 

She had notic tid him as one of many. Just one of the .students in 
whom Thelma had seen and felt animal magnetism, physical 
appeal. 

She had noticed him as one of many. Just one of the students in 
class. 

The mornings were turned over and another April was tom 
away from the wall. 

Thelma happened to turn across the room toward Eddie as he 
answere;d a question. His voice was soft, soft and sincere. And 
he had curly hair. He seemed .so eager, and he was intelligent, 
she guessed; he sounded intelligent. 

She had become aware of Eddie, and then he of her. Thelma 
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grew more interested in Jlddie as the days went by, but it was 
her curiosity, rather than an emotional interest. 

He was Irish. Ryan. What were the Irish like? Really like, 
together in their homes and by themselves? Of course, they 
were all Catholic.^ with a few exceptions. The Ryan boy couldn't 
be a free spirit, could he? She didn't think he was. Sometimes 
wlien he spoke about a composition that Miss Patrick had read 
aloud in tlie classroom, his remarks made her mad. The way 
he'd say: 

—I don’t like it; it’s no godfl. 

—It's not true. 

That was what he’d said about some poor student’s paper on 
Mussolini, the Italian. 

He didn’t always enlarge. He would praise som^'times by 
saying he liked a composition. His own, well, she couldn’t say 
whether she liked them or not. He'd written sarcastically about 
Arthur Brisbane, and Babbitts, but he didn’t seem to have any 
poetry in hiiji. 

Well, Hb was better than she thought, better than most of the 
class. That made the time go a little faster. 

Eddie looked over at Thelma often, and now and then she’d 
return the look and smile, not always, only now and then. 

Thelma's interest in Eddie w'as growing, Init it remained the 
same, that of curiosity. That’s v'hat she believed true. Yes, it 
was, and she was convinced that she was right. However, slie 
did manifest a growing interest in Eddie Ryan, and, more than 
certainly, he did in Thelma Carson, 
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Thelma Carson was seventeen and Eddie Ryan was twenty-two, 
and they were both innocent of life. Their innocence was not a 
simple lack of the physical experience of sex, but of understand- 
ing, and of the fruits of experience, which is a feel and sense, an 
awareness which is like intuition. In their hearts, tlieir feelings, 
their being, the world was wonder, life was wondei. '^he future 
was all of this wonder of tlie world and of life, and it was going 
to come true for them; it was going to be life, all of life for 
them. But this was hope, and only partly recognized in their 
own minds. It was covered over by shy shame and by all of 
the fears of scorn and laughter wliich arc cast, and which 
they were afraid would bo cast upon them by many others if 
they but admitted to tlieir faith in knowing and living the 
astonishment of the glory of the world. 

‘*Oh, what a Heavenly day I’’ Thelma said. 

“Yeah,” Eddie exclaimed, wanting to say more; he couldn’t. 

They were walking slowly across campus toward University 
Avenue, and Eddie writhed inwardly with the silence of dis- 
tressed shyness. His mouth was dry, and he was becoming 
more and more self-conscious. It was his old shyness. 

After class, Eddie had drifted outside after her. 5Jie had 
turned and smiled, showing such even and fine white teeth. 
There was more delicacy in her, her face and features, than 
he had realized. 

She smiled, but it was vague. 
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Eddie grinned, and he^didn't know what it was like. He knew 
how he felt. That was ^awkward. 

He had stood talking with her, saying it was a nice day, 
while she called the morning lovely. Nothing of much interest 
had happened ii;^ class, which had just ended. Miss Patrick had 
read several papers turned in under an assignment to do a 
descriptive composition. These were dull, badly written, and 
full of grammatical lapses. Miss Patrick had told the students 
that such poor writing was inexcusable, and that if they could 
not express themselves correctly, how could they ever hope to 
regard themselves as educated persons? If you didn’t know your 
native language, what could you know? Could you know your- 
self, or could anyone know you, fully, as well as they might? 
No, she scarcely thought so. 

“Those compositions were so boring, weren’t they?” Thelma 
had asked, as they stood by the edge of a crowd of students 
on the sidewalk. 

“Yes, they, were pretty bad.” 

“The stibjects,” Thelma had remarked with curiosity and an 
insinuating suggestion of friendliness toward Eddie. “‘My Dog,’ 
and ... I forget the others already.” 

“ ‘How the Team Won the County Title/ That was one,” Eddie 
said, glad of a chance to talk. 

“Oh, yes. That was the mixed-up football game.” 

“Yeah.” 

Then they stood, about two feet apart, silent for a number of 
those seconds in which there seem to be deep hollows of 
words and contact. 

The discomfort of his silence sharpened his self-consciousness. 
He must be awkward, as graceless as an elephant. He almost 
felt like an elephant falling down head first. 

However, Eddie did not actually mean all this. He didn’t 
know what to say, and Thelma was too close to him, too beautiful 
and the spring morning was like Thelma. She was in bud, and 
the morning was also as in bud. 

She watched him with her face framed and raised in curiosity, 
as though she were trying to figure him out. Holding her books 
and a black loose-leaf notebook with both arms, Thelma looked 
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as calm as any calmness of the sceiv^ and the late morning. 
Thelma didn’t have time for many thoughts, because the pause 
of silence between tliem was, in fact, so brief. The tempo of 
her thoughts was slower than Eddies. And she was not des- 
perate with her own needs. There was somethiijg she liked about 
him, something very sweet, and something else that warned her 
to be careful, something which made her uncertain. Maybe 
there was that sweetness in him, this . . . Ryan, Edward Ryan, 
that was his name, and . . . Her thought was interrupted by 
Eddie finding his tongue. * 

He asked what she was doing, and where she was going now. 
He was surprised, a little, by his own questions, but encouraged 
at his escape from inarticulateness. 

Thelma told him that she was going home, and he said he was 
going in her direction. She asked him if he didn’t want to walk 
her home. 

He was walking her home, going across campus, at the begin- 
ning of the first walk with her, as he thought. And, his thoughts 
were hopes. Thoughts and hopes had gone so long irf iinfulfill- 
ment that Eddie was full of inner pathos. This strolling walk 
with Thelma Carson had to mean so much more tlian it could, 
and Eddie became the victim of his own wishes, was confused 
by his own needs, and was stricken wordless. 

They strolled on, and Eddie had nothing to say. 

Was she waiting for him to speak? Hell, a foolish question. 
His plight of silence became all the worse. 

But it was the same old story with him. It had happened 
before. 

He was tempted to despair, because he felt hopeless, hopeless 
about himjielf. 

This situation, for it was .such rather than a mood, had cpiickly 
sprung up in him, and he and Thelma had not taken many 
steps before Eddie thought it could seem impossible for ,>o 
much to have transpired in his mind in the brief minutes I olio w- 
ing the end of the class hour, the meeting outside, and the 
mere beginning of the walk. But thoughts and feelings can 
come swiftly, and crowd into condensation; they can be com- 
pressed and known without all the words which designate tliem 
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coining into the light of %ill awareness. They are linked to the 
experience and the many memories of past days, and we 
know many thoughts and feelings from our yesterdays, and do 
not need them to be placed in our minds, or to come in images 
at a particular n^oment when they are part of the changing 
structure of the lights and shadows of our consciousness. Our 
conditions and^ states of mind and mood are full of the unstated 
but known, and of images unseen in the eyes of many and yet 
before us as though they were being seen. We are an inner 
universe of mobility and movement. A few minutes can be full 
of much or of little. Eddie s minutes were full of much. 

And thus, they had begun to walk and were strolling on, 
Thelma and Eddie. ’'Fhe chimes had tolled the hour, eleven 
o'clock. There had been those who walked by, those who strolled. 
Many had disappeared into the various buildings, mostly for 
eleven-oclock classes. The campus atmosphere had subtly 
changed, and it was one of lazy-shiny islanded indolence. 

Eddie tjioiight of how rare it was for him to walk as he was, 
with a girl, without any pressure to hurry, and with a sad 
desire to be lazy, to stroll in the sunshine with her as though 
Time were of no consequence, and its passage was as lazy as the 
slowly drifting clouds. 

But he had no time for this kind of life, no time in which to 
do with Thelma the things that others did when they were in 
love. 

“Do you want to wTite?’' Thelma asked him. 

“Sometimes, someday, ihat is.” 

The question flattered him, but she had pronounced that “you” 
with a hardness of tone which jabbed like a frozen needle of 
sound. Thelma didn't think why she did this, but knew she 
had. And Eddie knew it, he knew that there was something 
behind the way she had given a curt emphasis to the pronoun 

«< *9 

you. 

It was like saying: 

“Jenkins, do you . . 

It didn't matter what. 

“What do you want to write?” she asked, but this time, she 
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pronounced the “you” in her normal f/oice; it was a soft, quiet 
voice. 

He must have been oversensitive, and was relieved, almost 
gratefully so. There was a strain in taking offense over little 
things. That s what he’d probably done. , 

“Everything,” Eddie said. 

Their pace had slowed, and they could have been taken for 
a young couple in love, or falhng in love. On Eddie’s face, there 
was much more emotion than he realized; it was expressed in 
the eagerness, the aliveness, the* happiness playing upon his 
round face. 

“How can you write everything?” 

It was like running in good form and suddenly tripping, 
falling flat on your face, spilling stupidly on all fours; his feelings 
were like that. He had tripped over his own feet, and pitched 
comically into sand or dirt. 

“I don’t know. I’ve got to learn.” 

“Can anyone learn how to write? Be taught?” 

Eddie didn’t know. 

“You learn— somehow.” 

“I don’t think it can be taught.” 

“I’m coming to think you teach yourself.” 

Thelma swimg her head toward him and tilted it slightly 
upward, since he was taller. She stared at him, momentarily, in 
curiosity that w^as like an expression of wonder, and she seemed 
as lovely to Eddie as any young girl ever had. Her skin had the 
texture of smooth softness, and her light, very light blue eyes, be- 
coming expressive, had a pale loveliness which appeared to be 
looking wondrously at the first new wonder of the world. 

“How can you be taught to write everything?” 

Eddie had been choking up with too many feelings, too much 
of the effect of Thelma upon him. How could he know what to 
say? 

“I don’t know if I can write—I mean I’d like to, I want to.” 

“Ohl” 

Her exclamation could have meant much, or nothing. lie 
didn’t know. And she had exclaimed an “Oh,” because she didn’t 
have any clear idea of him. She couldn't place him, put her 
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finger on what he was lij^e, or think either about his becoming 
able to write. 

They had passed the circle in the center of the campus, and 
continued on the walk, with 58th Street ahead of them, beyond 
University Avenup. 

“You’re majoring in English, aren’t you?” 

“No, in Social Science.” Eddie failed to catch the face she 

p 

made, one of disappointment, superiority, and then boredom. 
“Yes, I plan to study law, but that’s not all 1 want to do.” 
“No?” she asked, her voicd and manner beginning to change, 
taking on a note of superiority. 

He wanted to tell her of his plans and hopes, and to win her 
admiration because he could hope and plan so much, but he 
was hesitant. She might laugh, think him crazy, conceited and 
vain. 

And suddenly, hopes were shooting up high in him, and he 
had plan upon plan. 

“What else; do you want to do?*' 

Thelms^ had forgotten his name, and struggled to recall it. 
But it had gone clear out of her mind. It was an Irish name. 
She was certain of that. But what was it? 

“I want to read and know a lot, as much as I can.” 

“Is it all worth knowing?” 

Still she couldn’t remember his name. Rolan? She ran through 
other names while Eddie spoke. 

“And I want to teach, and write, and maybe get into politics.” 
They had reached University Avenue. Two cars, driven by 
students, passed; one was an open Ford which shook and rattled. 
A tow-headed student, sitting by the driver, waved at Thelma. 

Jealousy, fear of losing Thelma before he had her, went 
suddenly fluttering through his mind, taking him by surprise as 
might a huge and noisy dark bird, suddenly coming at him as 
though from nowhere. 

The cars went on; they crossed the street. 

Politics! 

And Beauty, how could he appreciate the Beautiful? 

And as Thelma so thought, Eddie’s mood became very, very 
soft. But his mood was no softer than the late morning, than 
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the balmy air, than the serenity of the pky, than the repose which 
was like a spirit that had drowsed the world. He could feel the 
days to come in the air and in himself, and these would be his 
days, and his time. He could pet and caress the world, the 
loveliness of the world. 

She was part of the world’s loveliness. And he was with her, 
walking her home. 

He felt his hopes as the future that was to be, and that 
would be. It would happen, his dreams would come true, and 
he’d be happy. This summer, he’d be free from classes, and he 
could have dates and . . . He looked at Thelma from the comer 
of his eye. 

His feelings were welling up and he took this as a sign that 
he was in love with her. He saw her now as the girl he loved, 
the girl he had lived to find for twenty-two years plus a few 
months. 

He saw her profile and face as pensive and poetic, a face of 
dreams and the loveliness of the springtime. 

Lovely and loveliness, these words were becoming fixed in his 
mind. 

She was all the dreams of all the girls he had loved, that he'd 
thought he loved, and in her, he’d found all the hopes he'd 
had for all those girls. If . . . 

Suddenly, it was as (hough he had become breathless, and 
would grow faint and dizzy. Eddie seemed to be breathless 
without losing his breath, and dizzy without dizziness. This 
condition came as the state caused by If . . . 

If . . . The first step forward, the beginning of progress through 
If gained, achieved, accomplished, attained, gone through. If 
she should give him a date. 

They crossed Wcodlawn Avenue, still strolling, not talking, 
and Eddie was in struggle with himself to ask her. 

His state was anything but unfamiliar. It was as it had been 
four years ago when he had needed a date, and had been stricken 
with fearful hesitancy about making a telephone call and asking 
for a date. There had been a whole series of girls, and he had 
phoned and failed, one after the other, in his efforts to get a 
date. And so often, he’d felt as he did walking on past Woodlawn 
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Avenue with Thelma Carson, thinking that no girl could be 
lovelier than she was, and wanting to get a date with her, to see 
her and have the chance of winning her love. 

They had gone more than a block without speaking, but not 
in a silence of co^pmon mood, not because they were linked in 
feelings which needed no expression. With Eddie, there was a 
hungering wish, and with Thelma, there was the wish to wish. 
For she had been wishing and hoping to know him, and to find 
in him, oh, to find in him, she didn’t know if she had wanted 
to love him, because she dicAVt know that she wanted to love 
yet, and surely not some Irish boy who went kneeling before 
the priests whom Nietzsche condemned in such poetry of cursing, 
or poetic cursing. She wanted to love someone who was thinking 
“with a hammer” in the days of the fading "twilight ot uie idols,” 
some who would be an approach to Antichrist. 

No, he wasn’t. 

She could see that she’d been a little foolish. He was nice, 
serious and gentle, and even though disappointed in him, Thelma 
wouldn’t sliy that she disliked him. 

They had passed fraternity houses, professors’ homes, and 
Thelma turned up toward sjtli Street at Kimbark Avenue. 

Eddie’s conviction of his avvkv^ardness was growing more 
strongly discouraging by the second. It w'as his second year of 
college, and still, couldn’t he talk to a girl? But this was a self- 
deception that didn’t deceive. There was no need to talk. The 
sun, the morning, spoke the eloquence of life, and that was what 
they would both have felt if they could. Their thoughts were like 
puffs of smoke, blown slowly off into some meaningless distance. 
They were shy with life, shy with the sun and the morning, 
shy with an urge to kiss and cling as though kissing and 
clinging to life and the sunshine of a new soaring day, when 
Love itself seemed to have become new in the noiseless calm 
of drifting clouds. 

The morning spoke to itself in the recesses of themselves. 
That was what love seemed like, and it also seemed like an 
urge to rise, to float and fly, and to be as vast as the blue heavens 
of sun and cloud. Desire came upon them both as they strolled 
along, and they were suddenly overwhelmed into inarticulate- 
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ness. They felt for themselves, as nyuch as they did for each 
other, a caressing desire, as though they, were a sun with warm- 
ing rays and a warmth of finger tips and hands and lips. And 
they felt for the very air, for the smell and touch and sight 
along their way. They were dazed, as if tjiey had suddenly 
awakened into a place of wonder that was almost Heaven. And 
while they were in a state of languorous happiness, a state 
of half-awake and half-dreaming ecstasy, each feared feeling 
more than the other. They both had been waiting so eagerly 
to find and know such moments that when they did and were 
knowing them, they were so incredulous that they couldn't 
find release in speech. Were they alone in a secluded spot, in 
Jackson or Washington Park, any place where they would have 
dared, then Thelma would have reached into his arms, drawn 
tight against him, and relaxed as though falling slightly backward, 
while she kissed and was kissed passionately and until it was 
an exciting, clinging kiss of desperate, unwavering goodness and 
was an aching joy of kissing and of content, of the hard 
and straining pressing of body to body, so that it wduld almost 
have been as if she were lying down for him and her eyes were 
on the sky and every hurt and pressure was the sky streaked 
with flashes of lightning and bolts of thunder. She even wished 
he could take her in the middle of the street, as though he were 
Antichristl This flushed her cheeks, and she looked off at the 
dull red brick of a flat building. 

—He can hurt me until I scream, he can drive into me like 
driving a spike in me, he can . . . have me and break me up. 

— Ooh, I know what it is. I know, I know. 

She could act. She could take her clothes off, or let him tear 
them off. She wanted to be ripped and hurt until it was won- 
derful and the sky was a merry-go-round. 

But she couldn't talk. 

And Eddie bulged in discomfort. Discomfort that stung, had 
power. He wanted to grab her, no, hold her slowly, slowly, tightly, 
more, more tightly, until he was having and plowing her like a 
field when the crazy sun skipped high and crazily in the crazy, 
cockeyed sky. 

His breath came in jerks. Thelma and Eddie felt, but they 
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still did not speak of wha^ had gushed up within them, love of 
love itself. A few mor^ients before their drift up Kimbark to 
57th Street, they had, each, been repressed in restless confine- 
ment within the thickness of their personalities. There was more 
than shyness, inij^ocence, the inexperienced feelings, and the 
consuming, grasping, swallowing impulse to gulp down the world 
if one could. It was more than love which was motivating both 
Eddie and Thelma, more than love that they were seeking. 
They couldn’t know this with their inexperience of the world, 
of its ways, and of the struggles and processes of the world, the 
“outside world.” They had but dim intimations of this world 
they were hoping and planning one day to enter, and to be 
part of, but these were sufficient to add to their shyness, and to 
sound inner warnings of hesitancy when their feelings and 
desires awakened into active and urgent need. 

Thus they were on their walk from campus. Tlie immediate 
moments, seconds passing like each of their stroUing steps, were 
controlled, but there were pressures and images of themselves, 
hopes of what they wanted to become, or of what they thought 
they did, their whole growing selves, behind the immediate 
moments. 

Thus, they strolled, wanting to be more in love and more sure 
about being in love than they were, and in each of them, but 
especially in Eddie, there was an intensifying desperation which 
threatened all self-control, and made of the need to say or to do 
something a source of growing, silent anguish. 

They had not noticed much around them. They had been 
self-absorbed, or mutuall)' absorbed, since the moment they had 
faced one another after the end of tlie morning class. Yet they 
had both been very sensitive to the atmosphere and its quafity, 
the sun, the campus, and street scenes, as they had strolled along, 
just as any two students of opposite sex might. Thelma walked 
to and from home to school and had been coming and going to 
the campus for so long that she carried tlie outer scenes inside 
herself in fixed memories, and could, as it were, see memories as 
well as the fixed features, the buildings and grass and streets 
and sidewalks, super-numerous, small details. Eddie was so used 
to city streets that he didn’t notice, or rather, didn’t think he 
z 
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noticed, many of the random details <jf streets and buildings, nor 
many of the strangers whom he saw for^i moment on the streets. 
Life was awake; the world was awake, and they were as awake 
as life and the world. Tliis was more or less how they wanted to 
feel, and how they did, to a far greater cxte/it than they were 
able to reali'/e. 

They tinned the corner at 57th. Across the street was the old 
dull building ot St. Hildas, a C’atholic high school for girls. 
Eddie remembered St. Hilda girls who had gone to parties and 
dances a lew years back, that il* in 1923 and 1924, and he 
asked himself, what would these girls think if they saw him now, 
walking with Thelma Carson? Mary Hourkc, Grace Marion Scully, 
Clara Lonigan, and that girl from 69th Street and Nomad, 
Maggie McCee, but everybody calltid her “Maggie the Wop.” 

The nostalgia of these names and memories was like hot steam 
rising fast and becoming like lost air that finally creeps into the 
clouds. His nostalgia was gone. It was felt like wet steam for a 
moment only. ^ 

The answ'cr to his nostalgia was Thelma Carson, plfis what he 
would do in life, his struggle to make himself into somebody. 

To be famousi 

Would sh<i laugh at him bccausi* of his ambition? 

Asking this cpiestion of himselt, Eddie looked at Thelma, hop- 
ing with all of his hopes congested together and ready to find 
quick and immediate fulfillment in a smile, a glance, a word from 
her. 

She was beautiful and she could be everything to him, for him. 

Thelma wa.s aware of his look, but she didn't turn to respond to 
it. He was smitten, she knew for a certainty. This gave Thelma 
more of an aching relief than pride, although she was proud of 
having affected him this much. It gave her a power over him, 
something that she was familiar with, and could enjoy, regardless 
of who the smitten fellow was, or of what he was like. This vvas 
natural, normal, as she should be. It was a female's will to 
power, she guessed. No, she didn't merely guess. She accepted it; 
she knew it was that. 

They were walking on at the .same slow pace. There were more 
people and more students on 57th Street than there had been on 
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58th, and Eddie found tJjis an intrusion upon the mood which, 
he believed, had been growing fast between them. The spell of 
poetry was broken, and then supplanted by casual prose. The 
silent intensity of their mood and their emotion was lost. They 
were both quitc^ calm, but with disappointment. There was 
unsureness in both of them, for each was ignorant of what the 
other though^ 

Students passed. One was big, a husky in a maroon sweater 
with white numerals, ig2g, sewn on the chest. That was for 
freshman athletics in some sfort, perhaps football. If only he had 
the time for sports I No, he was better oflF without it. 

“Do you like football?'* he asked. 

“No, not enough to get excited about. Do you?” 

“I used lO. I used to play in high school.” 

She turned to face him, opening her mouth slightly, staring 
with an expression of curiosity which caused him a fast fluttering 
of dismay. 

“You aren'f big enough for football, are you— Ed?” 

By calling him “Ed,” she had taken out what would have been 
a sting to him. But he wished that there had been more in her 
voice, and in what she had said. More of, well, many things. 
Tenderness, compliments, softened interest, admiration, accept- 
ance, more of just feeling for him. 

“I managed,” Eddie said, not wishing to add that he had long 
arms and big shoulders, because he often feared that he was 
graceless on account of the length of his arms and the breadth of 
his shoulders. 

They both glanced at the books on display in the windows 
of Oldering’s Book Store. They wanted to stop and look at the 
books, many of which were but recently published. But Eddie 
was shy of asking Thelma to stop with him. 

He had so much to learn. He didn't want to seem ignorant. 

They walked on. Thelma mentioned Walter Pater. 

“He’s wonderful.” 

“Do you know his vmting?” 

“A little of it. His Conclusion to the Renaissance. If we can live 
like that, and give the best quality of our minutes . . 

“But that’s only done in art— not Social Science.” 
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Eddie didn’t say what he wanted ip say. He didn’t say that, 
perhaps, he could not be an artist, and tli^t many couldn’t, even if 
he could. And he had a living to earn, and was life worth living? 
And what about love? 

He wanted to fall in love with Thelma ayd know the best 
quality of every minute with her, and to bum while she burned 
with a ‘'gem-like flame.” 

“Do you like the Russians?” 

“Who? I’ve got to learn about them. I read a History by 
Milyukov.” 

“1 mean the writers.” 

“I know Smoke by Turgenev. 1 like it.” 

“SmokeF* 

‘Tes.” 

“I never read it. I like Dostoevsky.” 

“I like Gorky’s Twenty~six Men and a Girl" 

“I don’t know it. I like Tolstoy.” 

“I’ve got to read him.” 

They were unsclf -consciously interested and went \)n saying 
what books they liked or didn’t like. Eddie parted from her at 
the green-painted gate in front of the wide old wooden house 
on Harper Avenue. He wished she'd invite him in. 

She was beautiful. 

She smiled with restraint as she said goodbye. Her teeth were 
so even, so w'hite, ivory-white. 

Eddie mumbled his goodbye. He was enchanted by the sight 
of her. 

She w'alked slow'ly up the front steps, turned and waved a 
hasty farewell with her left hand. She was gone, inside the 
screen door. 

She was beautiful. 

Eddie turned, and walked slowly toward 57th Street, in a 
daz.ed joy of his emotions. He was vague with euphoria, ui a 
world where euphoria was moving witli time to a euphoristic 
future. During the stroll, at the end of it, and also during the 
days which had led np to the moments of the walk, Thelma 
had been growing into a luring enticement, leading him to a 
helplessness of dreamlike craving that had had the cooperation 
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of years of yearning and Reaming. A few steps on the sidewalk, 
away from the green gate, and he was in a haze of happiness. 
His brain was like a fog of vaporized rose petals whose perfumed 
odor became an odorless caress. He walked through a few 
moments and ov^ a few squares of cement with the lightness of 
the reflected light of almost noon upon it while he was bliss- 
fully smiling >|^ith a bliss that was like ecstasy. 

But then his head cleared again, like a stage become lit by 
the clarity of daylight, and Thelma Carson stood in tlie culmi- 
nation of his own experiences of a young man*s lifetime. He 
thought he loved her, the real Thelma, and in heedless ness of 
where he was, he walked in a rolling, almost floundering manner, 
thinking that the image in his mind was the reflection of the 
real Thelma, and he loved her. 

His love was real, and it was for Thelma, but it was also a 
love of the drugged and drowsy ecstasy. And those who had 
loved and felt and had been loved with the first pure loveliness 
of love, t jjej^had known no more than he. 

His mind cleared gradually as this strangely familiar and 
familiarly strange state gave way to a lessened purity of recol- 
lection of those moments just vanished, and an impatient hoping 
for the moments to come, when Ms arms would pass her into 
a warm stiflFness of desire as compelling as his own, and in the 
excited contact of their bodies, they would kiss and hug, and 
clutch more tightly as though each were the totality of living 
for the other. And he imagined himself demanding, and she 
silently hugging in wildly lost control, and then, having her body, 
which was mystery become an awakened ecstasy, impetuously 
joyful. 

The comer of 57th and Harper. A drugstore. A real estate 
office. A flat building with latticed, rough-edged stone below the 
first floor. The gathering rush of the swift humming and rattle 
of clicking wheels upon trucks, an I.C. train, southbound. To 
be coming here often, day and night. 

She walked into his life with the grace of a singing spring 
morning, and they then walked through life together, with arms 
curled together, knowing one another and loving with the best 
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of the quality of each moment pr|>ssing into momeiit into 
moment. 

He was in love again. 

And tliis time with a girl more beautiful than all of the beauti- 
ful girls he knew, the beautiful girls he’d gone^out with, usually 
once, the girls with whom he had been in the thawed moments 
of yesteryear. 

Villon again. 

Simply, lie told himself, Thelma Carson was a beau tit iil girl 
and he wanted to go out with her,^and maybe, yes, he wanted 
in a hoping way to see the future with her. 

He thought he would take her out, and soon, and he thought 
that ho could, and that was what Eddie wanted to think with 
the belief that it would come true. 

It w^as time that his dreams came true, more than double time 
plus. 

He walked on at a brisk pace, sweating from the exertion. He 
had to get home and eat, and not be late. » 

But he was a half-hour late, and Gorlin was sore. Addie had 
promised to relieve Gorlin an hour earlier, at one o’clock, because 
Gorlin had promised to meet his missus and go somewhere with 
her; he’d make the hour up whenever Eddie wanted him to do 
it. 

Gorlin was “sore enough to bu.st my guts,” and Eddie could 
only meekly sa)' how sorry he was, and, with his apology, repeat 
the remark several times, that he didn’t know how it had 
happened that he had forgotten about his promise to let Gorlin 
off at one o’clock. 

Gorlin finally cooled off, and said they’d forget it. 

But Howell came around and got sore because the air com- 
pressor was dirty. He threatened Eddie with loss of his privilege 
of reading, and of his job. When Howell finished bawling him 
out, Eddie c'ouldn’t speak. The wound of humiliation slashed in 
him was too deep. 

He stood, pale, with his lips tight, and his teeth pressed tightly 
together. Eddie wanted to say something; he wanted to talk 
back. He couldn’t because he had been so offended. Losing his 
head would have been fo(?lish; he couldn’t do it, couldn’t flare 
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up in temper. Howell hac^ started sounding ofF at him with such 
suddenness that he wa» tlirown completely oflE his psychological 
balance, caught by surprise, and the first effects of the tirade 
were of shock as well as hurt humiliation. 

Howell had sjjjid that he was asking Mr. Wood to rescind 
the privilege, withdraw the privilege, and cancel the privilege 
given Eddie read. 

And he ordered Eddie to stop loafin’ on the job with books, 
to stop readin , to cut it out, stallin’ and pretendin’ he had to sit 
on his can with all of thenf books. He had told Eddie that he 
was sick and tired, goddamned well tired of Ryan, because 
Ryan caused him more trouble than any other attendant in the 
whole city, and he couldn’t be coming around all the time, just 
to check up on Eddie Ryan, there were better felL.s walking 
the streets, a damned sight better ones, and whose eyes did he 
think he was pulling the wool over, anyway, and what in the 
goddamned fucking hell did he think the Rawlinson Oil and 
Refining Cojjipany was? Howell, even when not angry, did not 
have an dhsy time getting out words to make more than average 
sense and when he got burned up, then his words choked to- 
gether. 

His face became red, and redder He seemed to bestow an 
angry pity upon himself, and his voice would betray a whine as 
well as its cruel brutality. 

Actually, Howell was sort of funny, except that your boss was 
never very funny unless you were laughing with him, not against 
him. 

A curling sarcastic smile asserted itself around Eddie’s lips. Tt 
had come irrepressibly. Howell was disconcerted into a new rage. 

“You watch your goddamn ass,” Howell shouted, shaking a 
finger at Eddie. 

The sarcastic smile was gone in a new blanched intensity of 
expression and of waiting and expecting. 

But for what? 

For Howell to stop howling. 

“You lar.gh, you smile, you take it goddamn serious.” 

And Eddie gave this remark silence. 

“You can leave any time.” ^ 
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\Vhat Eddie couldn’t do before, wouldn’t do later. And 
that was to speak. He thought: 

—You piston-lunged sonofabitch. 

Then, when Eddie waited on a gasoline customer, Howell 
was flat as a deflated balloon. And he wanted^ to get out of the 
station. Joe Deacon had more or less talked Howell into bawling 
out Ryan mercilessly. Remembering his talk with Deacon, 
Howell stopped for a moment, as he was going through the 
station doorway. Hadn’t he been too hard on Ryan? Maybe he 
had. He kinda felt so. 

But he was a boss, a supervisor, and he had to stand by what 
he did. 

—You’ve got to be decisivel 

Hadn’t Mr. Wood said that? 

“Get the air compressor clean, Ryan,” Howell ordered, but in 
a modified tone of voice. 

He left the station in the company Ford coupe. 

Eddie’s anger was slowly pushing up to the surface. He was 
sore as hell by himself, but only for a few moments, tiis anger 
changed to concern and worry, worried depression of his spirits, 
and then, fear. He’d lose his job. Would he? And what about his 
education? His mother? 

Eddie went into the toilet to get the can of Kitchen Cleanser 
used for cleaning the air compressor. Howell, the blubber bastard, 
had gotten his tongue twisted on that, air compressor. Howell, 
compressed hot air. But the guy was his boss. 

—Handwriting on my fate, Eddie told himself. 

What would he do? 

He needed his job. His youngest brother? His youngest sister? 

He came out from the toilet with the can in his left hand, and 
got a dry rag from a bin in a comer. He moved close to the air 
compressor. It was a low, side-bellied machine with a gauge, 
a belt, and an automatic pump, an ugly-looking machine, llie 
tap was greasy and oily as well as dirty. Yes, it needed to be 
cleaned and polished up. 

But Eddie couldn’t do it. He couldn’t, and he wouldn’t. He 
didn’t know. Which was it? Both? 

Just Howell. 
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He had been bullied a]^d threatened. 

Eddie put the can lUtchen Cleanser back in the toilet and 
stuck the rag in the back pocket of his overalls. 

Eddie determined that he wouldn’t touch the air compressor. 
Let it stay dirty 

He was frightened but also determined. His determination won 
out over fear^ There was more than stubborn determination in 
Eddie; there was defiance. He was defying, in grimness of spirit. 
He wouldn’t, and goddamn it, he wouldn’t touch the air com- 
presser on that day, not after the kind of treatment Howell 
had dished out to him. 

And he didn’t. 

He opened up his briefcase for books, sat down at the desk 
and began studying. 

And Thelma. The charm and loveliness of his morning walk 
with her returned in the pathos of memory. 

Dreaming of love, studying, full of sentiment and defiance, 
there was laddie in the station and the May afternoon sunshine 
faded av^y in the dusty street with pounding trucks, the quiet 
and loveliness of the sunset blending the last colors of the day 
before it was lost to darkness, with the earth turning on its 
axis, and Eddie on that earth, turning and turning his mind and 
his heart. 

And on that day, Eddie thought, as though by chance, that 
the struggle of his life would be harder and more bitter than 
he could have known before. He gave this little heed, less than 
a minute’s reflection. There grew, in him, this knowledge. 

Not only knowledge, but courage, will, determination, and 
defiance— without these he was lost. 

With Howell and Deacon, there were two banks of a Rubicon, 
his and theirs. Right through life and the world, there would be 
two banks of a Rubicon. 

It stuck to his thoughts and seeped through them. He had 
almost always known this. And now he knew that he knew it. 
No man crossed the Rubicon of his life and returned, except if 
he carried head, and heart and soul to be surrendered in 
servility. 

He had crossed. 
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Eddie looked out upon the blue ^nd of twilight, the pale 
lights, the irregular coagulating of shadows, the thick forms of 
blackness where the buildings were, and yes, he had waded 
over. 

Night was coming. , 

He loved Thelma. He wanted to love her. He wanted her to 
love him. Night was coming. Night was darkness, ^nd death was 
the darkest night of all. This darkness was beliind him on his 
side of his Rubicon. 

Now he must learn to change from fear of that darkness to 
contempt for it, contempt for death. He must learn, gain, find, 
pull from life, by the roots, a high and laughing courage as well 
as a bitter courage. 

And could he walk with Thelma by him, her hand in his? 

He thought no more of his Rubicon of Life. But he knew that 
he knew that he had crossed it. 

He had some minutes of agitation. Then, his yearning for 
Thelma was like pain, the pain of loss. And it was^likp a terror 
of mystery. She who could be so vivid in his mind, where was 
she? Clutching the empty air, gulping and gorging upon the 
empty air, and, yes, struggling against the empty air, all because 
of some dream he called Beauty, and of the dream that man 
named Love, he must find and make and do in that empty air. 
The empty air of light was tomorrow. The empty air of no light 
was the night of tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow and the 
darkness that was at the end of tomorrow's light of day. 

Sometimes, his words were the poetry he couldn't write; they 
were like a substitute for that poetry. One didn't live poetry, 
though, not in a world of howling Howells. The encounter with 
Howell, his bawling out, that seemed to have happened more 
than merely a few hours ago; it happened at some indefinite time 
in the past, in the dead and buried past. How could ii be 
serious? Eddie couldn't regard that visit of Howell’s as important. 
It wasn't the end of the world, it wasn't anything but a lot of 
steam, blown out by a boss way down on the lower rungs of the 
ladder of Success. 

But it was serious, serious enough for him to lose his job, and 
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his ch&nce for an educab'pn, because with him it was— No Job, 
No Education. 

There were other jobs to be gotten, but Eddie couldn’t think 
of any to match what he had. And even though times were 
good and prosperous, there were probably two and a half to 
three million out of work. 

Eddie knevj that he was far, very far from the freedom which 
he sought, wanted, and which he would have. 

There was still time to clean the air compressor. 

He wouldn’t do it. He tormented himself with apprehension, 
fears of losing his job. Two of his brothers, who lived with his 
mother, went to work every day and did their jobs. Hundreds 
of thousands did the same thing. They, too, many of them, 
had the living hell bawled out of them by bosses. Thai happened 
plenty of times. 

But the men took it. 

You had to take it. If you couldn’t take it, how could you dish it 
out, if yoij silould have to do that? If you didn’t take it, what kind 
of a man were you? Didn’t a man take his medicine? 

No, he wouldn’t take it. Eddie told that to himself, and he 
was determined not to take it. He was apprehensive lest he 
should turn coward, and melt his determined will. He wouldn’t 
take it. When Eddie locked up, the air compressor was still 
not cleaned. 

He was afraid, though, about his job. However, with the day’s 
work ended, he quickly went from fear to forgetfulness. There 
was Thelma to think of, and tomorrow, and more tomorrows 
without any worry about the “petty pace” and Macbeth. And 
he had not merely been afraid. Hadn’t he shown some guts? 
And what would she think? But he wouldn’t want to tell her. 
The idea of his even being bawled out was harder to take be- 
cause of her; it could lower his dignity in her eyes. Because of 
Thelma, he had been more hurt, more affected by Howell than 
he might otherwise have been. There was a strengthened reason 
to feel his dignity; he hoped for her to love him, if she didn’t 
already, after their walk. Normally, you got sore, and laughed it 
off or bragged about it when you ^got a lacing from one of 
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your bosses. But you didn t like it, qven if you played a good 
game of pretense. 

And Eddie hadn’t liked it. 

He could forget that evening, and Howell’s howling, and 
think of the walk home with Thelma. And l\e could grow soft 
in dreaminess thinking of her, loving her, being loved by her, 
wandering, strolling. 

Eddie studied with more diflBculty that night. Thelma had 
distracted him more than Howell had done. It was as if he could 
reach out and touch her, but she' wasn’t there, nor any place 
nearby. 

The last days of the spring quarter of 1926 were darkly trying 
for Eddie. He lived in double uncertainty. He didn’t know if he'd 
keep his job, nor could he be any more certain about Thelma 
Carson, and he lost his weak confidence in his chances of winning 
her, by imagining that he was winning her, and that he had won 
her. 


He went to classes each morning hoping, and he 'went to work 
dreading. 

Eddie had hoped that she would wish him to walk her home 
the next day after class let out. She did not go home at eleven 
every day, but only rarely. Eddie had been lucky in catching 
her on that sunny morning which was already enshrined in his 
dreams. 

Eddie couldn’t make out what Thelma thought of him, and he 
anguished with impatience and impetuosity. Waiting was a re- 
curring pressure upon him. And he couldn’t understand, or rather, 
he did not allow himself to understand delay, or a slow growing 
in the heart, the affections. This troubled him, and often caused 
distortions of his actions and speech. 

Love must be sure and swift to reveal itself. That was how 
Eddie thought of, and wanted love. If it were slow in growing. 


uncertain, unrevealed, Eddie would begin to know a torment of 
indefiniteness. 

And this was his disappointment, after that walk home with 
Thelma. 

The need for love was a cry of his heart, and of all of himself; 
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he had sought, but sougl^t in vain, and so many times he had 
loved or wanted to love^^but he had lost. 

Disappointment was like being stabbed, and he could not wait 
with calmness while love grew, because he feared new stabs 
of disappointmei^f. 

On the morning after their walk, he'd begun by taking his 
time when thf period ended, and then he'd hastened outside. 
He didn’t immediately believe her gone when he failed to 
catch her in a fast, surveying glance. She had gone. 

The awful feeling of beiflg stood up on a date had settled 
in his brain with a leadenness of depression. And the fact that 
Thelma Carson did not have a date with Eddie, this did not 
save him from his feelings, including those of shame and humil- 
iation. He had taken for granted that he would rgain walk 
Thelma home after class. If she loved him, if she were falling in 
love with him, wouldn’t she have waited to see him? He was 
persuaded of this logic because he believed it to be true. As he 
grew up, he^had come to absorb an image of girls and women 
who wou!d give value to this notion. Eddie believed in the truth 
of these popular ideas about girls and women, far more than 
he knew. These notions constituted a sort of men’s tales, and 
were concerned with the wisdom of knocking ’em dead, not 
literally, but figuratively, and of managing them. And if they 
didn’t go for you, then you hadn’t, quite obviously, knocked ’em 
dead. If they went for you, they’d really go, they’d go ga-ga for 
you. When they didn’t, where were you with them, if not just 
about nowhere? And the absorbed result of all this would make 
Eddie the suffering victim of the delusion that there was some- 
thing wrong with him, because he hadn’t, and he didn’t, knock 
’em dead. But he didn’t know this, and his oversensitivity would 
produce moody spells because he had no girl. He was close to 
raw and tender to the touch about his lack of ability to impress 
girls and win their love, almost to win undying love at the first 
sight. This was acquired habit, as it were, and in Eddie’s case, 
he had been affected not only in sensibility, but in dreaminess, 
the naivete of his feelings about truth, and other factors as well. 
As a city boy, he had grown np withstanding the assaults upon 
the nerves of all the new noises of Ijfe which are so much the 
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atmosphere in urban life that they pie taken as though they 
were more natural, more a product of the natural phenomena of 
the universe, than the rumbling roar of thunder, the song of 
the birds, or the unplacated monotony of autumn winds. 

Eddie suffered, not only from an absence, of the kisses he 
wanted with all the need of one famished for the food of affections 
and emotions, but also from a deprivation of the /senses. A calm 
loveliness; which seemed to be mystical because it was un- 
capturable in words, this was the harmony of all of the harmoni- 
zation of life, the finality of happiness which gave one a 
suggested sense of peace in perfection. And for Eddie, such was 
the quality of happiness that would come with love. Nature, in 
its finished harmonies, this was the glory of the world. And that 
glory was associated with love, felt more stirringly and wonder- 
fully, known more intimately, because of love. And love and 
beauty and that glory of the world could be found and felt in 
beautiful girls and women. Once, he had believed that girls and 
women were superior to boys and men, more perfect and pure, 
more noble, and love was the bond of beauty. This w^s, in fact, 
more than merely believed; it was an ingrained attitude, which 
collected about itself wishes and desires, dreams and hopes, all 
that he had looked forward to as the source and center of the 
greatest of joys and happiness. He had looked upon girls with 
worship and adoration. And these attitudes had not all been 
abandoned, nor had Eddie lost all of the habits of mind and 
feeling which he had developed through his growing years. 
He wanted them to be as he had dreamed them; he wanted them 
to be the loveliest creatures in the world. 

He was full of sunken contradictions of attitudes, wishing 
and feeling about girls, and he was hurt as a consequence of these 
contradictions. These were inmeshed, were part of the reason why 
he had so often felt so lonely. He wanted too much out of love, 
just as he did out of life in everything important, and he could 
not find in life all of the satisfaction and returns that he required. 
Nor did love promise him the fulfillment and the many joys 
and blisses that he sought from it, yearned for with undiminished 
hope, despite setback after setback. The longing in his spirit 
sank his loneliness to great, depths, and overcast it with a somber- 
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ness that darkened the clouds of his melancholy. At times, love 
seemed to be a lie, and^his daydreams turned to bitter anguish, 
as well as shame of self because of his profound silliness in 
imagining that the impossibly unreal could become real, and 
give him bliss bejjond measure. He wanted girls, a girl, to create 
with him a love and to live with him all the feeling and passions 
of poems. Shelley and Keats, Byron, Browning, Tennyson, Words- 
worth, and Shakespeare’s sonnets. He sought a girl who would 
be flesh, young, new flesh, the unharmed flesh of a virgin, and 
who would be dream, musit, the ethereal, mysterious and un- 
attainable beauty of music which spoke to the spirit, though 
without one word, of a grandeur which was its own finality of 
fulfillment. 

He had sexual desires, and he knew the physical discomfort 
of such desires, when they are unfulfilled. He looked at legs 
and their shapeliness and the shimmering neatness of the silk 
stockings which covered these legs. He looked at the dent of 
dresses between the thighs, as a girl walked. 

And Tlielmal 

It must be she. 


II 

That fine morning after the day of their walk to Thelma’s 
home, he sank into a sickened weakness of despair. 

Again! 

The sun was shining in a mockery of warm glory. The grass 
was green with mocking indifference. The gray Gothic, the 
towers on the gray chunky-looking buildings, were dead with 
stone but designed into mimicries of beauty, unfeeling, un- 
moving, imitating aspirations. The campus was beautifully quiet 
in deadness for Eddie Ryan. 

He looked about, and waited, peered in all directions, and tried 
to fight down a growing, rising pressure of nervousness, which 
threatened to make him panicky. 

And he had missed her, and he had to spend the day with 
himself, worriedly waiting for tomorrow. 

Eddie started trudging home. 
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The disappointment he felt was because of the expectations 
he had nurtured. She might have gone off, thinking that he was 
avoiding her. He didn’t Imow the facts, and would torment him- 
self by trying to guess and speculate. He tried not to do this, but 
failed to reason away his disconsolate mood. Approaching home, 
Eddie was in low spirits. It well could have been no slight this 
time, but next time, there might be a slight, ^mething told 
him that Thelma and he would make the right kind of a couple. 
But he remained disconsolate. 

Could he work, could he study 6 r would he moon and think, 
moon away the afternoon? 

And Howell might be back. 

Why was it his lot to be so unhappy, more unhappy than most 
of those of his own age, most of those he knew? 

A premonition of failure, and of unhappiness to come, stuck in 
his mind. The struggle which he was making did not win him 
much appreciation. 

The fast-sprouting hope for Thelma had been tn ^illusion, a 
foolish one. 

The battle would have to be made, to be waged on, alone. 

But Thelma remained a confusion to him. 

And when he couldn’t know, he was the prey of his own moods 
and thoughts. He couldn’t know. 

Eddie rode to work on the elevated, expecting to have a bad 
day. 

Gorlin had cleaned the top and surface of the air compressor. 
He said little to Eddie, and was cool; he was in a hurry to get 
away. Howell showed up, looked around, said that he hoped 
Ryan was turning over a new leaf, and drove away. Time dragged 
on Eddie’s shift. His mind was tossed and pitched in new un- 
certainties. 

May passed into June and the quarter was coming to iis end. 
Eddie was forced to fight the growing restlessness which beset 
him. He thought of Thelma Carson and the summer, and he 
found his job more irksome and aggravatingly unpleasant. He 
was stale on the job, and kept wishing he didn’t have to have it. 
And Deacon kept coming £^ound in June, watching and checking 
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up on him. Deacon made^Eddie nervous. He always had some- 
thing he wanted Eddie to do> or there was something that wasn’t 
right, and Deacon would say so with a sarcastic edge to his 
words. Deacon was making the job almost unbearable. Eddie’s 
resentment was getting steadily stronger. 

Eddie walked home with Thelma Carson once more, but the 
magic of their first walk was not recaptured. Thelma was matter- 
of-fact and seemed to treat the walk as the most casual of 
experiences. She didn’t talk much, and what she said was most 
casual, giving Eddie no easy opening to say anything that might 
bring them closer toward one another. And Eddie believed that 
he must say something to get closer to her. But what? Between 
a word or a sentence, there would be yards of walking in silence, 
or even a half-block of it. 

The walk became a strain upon Eddie, making him tense. He 
lost his thoughts and was a discomfort and burden to himself. 
He felt foolish, and feared that he’d make himself look or sound 
foolish tOiThelma. He felt an awkwardness of inferiority and 
inexperience, and an emptiness on his part which left him with al- 
most nothing to draw upon and talk about. Not to Thelma. How 
could he talk and say anything when at her home so many men 
of the world of ideas, writers, musicians had come, and she had 
heard them at the supper table, and afterward in the parlor. 

For Thelma had mentioned, in front of class, on the previous 
day, that she knew many of the faculty members because they 
had been to her home, and she had heard them discussing 
many subjects with her father and other guests. 

This was paralyzing to Eddie because he knew that he knew 
so little, that he had orJy begun, and if he talked of what he 
knew and thought, he’d only seem to be spouting, like a beginning 
student, part of what men who knew and could teach him had 
said, and better, in Thelma’s home. He’d sound pretentious, 
smart-alecky, wouldn’t he? And he’d bore her, wouldn’t he? He’d 
sound as if he were showing off, and on so little. 

This was another source of his paralysis. 

The family had even taken her to Europe one summer, and she 

2A 
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had seen as well as heard what he must see and hear and learn 
about. 

His realization of his ignorance, of the vast knowledge he must 
acquire, and his earnestness and the eagerness he wanted to 
preserve, develop, and never lose, this stole aw^y his tongue even 
more. 

They were walking past a fenced-in yard in fropt of a wooden 
frame house that spread sidewise, and he saw purple flowers on 
tall stems, whifFed their odor, more a perfume than perfume, 
and saw in them a blooming glory. He said they were lovely; 
but he didn’t know what kind of flowers they were, what their 
names were. She asked him did he like hollyhocks? He said that 
he did, without revealing that he had but just discovered what 
hollyhocks looked like. 

Soon they would go to the farm in Virginia, she said, and 
she couldn’t wait, she was looking forward to this with so much 
desire. She’d ride a horse, work on the farm, collect information 
about the darkies, and in the nights, silver witji moonlight, 
and sensuous and full of the mystery of the earth, they’d talk, 
her family, and she’d remember when she was a little girl. 

“Oh, that’s grand, lovely, I love it,” she said. 

“It must be,” he said, his words scarcely audible. 

The country, what did he know of it and of nature? 

He felt a resentful inferiority, not against Thelma and her 
family, but against his own past. What had he growm up with? 
What had he missed? What must be sacrificed of his time to 
make up for the spent years of growing up? 

His mind became active, but locked up within himself, and 
it was more difiBcult for him to talk than it had been when this 
walk had begun. 

And Thelma, she was more beautiful than he'd seen before, 
lovely, so lovely. She was at his side, walking in a simplicity 
of grace and beauty, and he wanted to touch her, take her 
arm, kiss her, and he wanted her, all of her, foi himself, 
in the Virginia moonlight, and he wanted to tell her, and she 
walked at his side, she walked in grace, such grace, she was 
beautiful, she was lovely, and he was choked up with a con- 
fusion because she was lovely. 
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In a' few minutes, they said goodbye at her gate, and she 
disappeared through th« screen door. 

The sun bathed the street in the loveliest gloiy of infinity. 
Under such a sun, he walked home before going to work. 



Chapter Twenty-Two 


I 


I remember the day in July 1926, when I quit my job as a 
filling station attendant of the Rawlinson Oil and Refining Com- 
pany. Mr. Wood, my boss. Superintendent of the Service Sta- 
tion Department, had given me new evidence of his faith and 
confidence in me. Deacon and Howell, the supervisors, had 
been riding me, and turning in reports which gave • 2 ne demerits. 
That was when I read, for the first time, Bertrand Russells 
essay on ‘‘A Free Man’s Worship,” from his book. Mysticism 
and Logic. 

It was not by chance that I went to the library after quit- 
ting my job, but it could be chance that I should have read 
the Russell essay. For it and my action in quitting my job 
were a climax, an ending and a beginning for me in a youth 
which may seem abnormal because it was so much devoted 
to study and preparation for the future— for my future— and in 
that youth so much dedication was given to some of those virtues 
which are hailed far and wide in America. 

That July day was like the end of an act in a drama of 
mind and spirit, but it was an undramatic drama because there 
was no -slugging conflict, no victor and no defeat. Nor did 
this act end with a promise of love and happiness, or with the 
loss of love. It merely ended in decision and realization; it was 
merely my day of choice, of resolution to face the greater un- 
happiness that may come in tragedy, and to face it openly 
and simply, rather than to devote myself to the lesser unhappiness 
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of takiYig one more step on the climb up Horatio Alger s ladder, 
where 1 might go slapJiappy, might break an ankle, or might 
shove my feet into somebody’ s nose and squash it. 

The climax of that day is, alas, not of the stuff that books 
are made of; it Js only of the stuff of which lives are made 
or unmade. The man who takes a chance and speculates in 
money, that % the stuff that is dramatic; the man or youth 
who takes a chance and speculates on his freedom and destiny 
merely makes a decision, so who cares? And who should care? 

I made my decision to ^uit casually and as though on im- 
pulse. It was impulse. But impulse is not whim, divorced from 
character, and always willfully irrational and irresponsible. It 
is that to those who make easy decisions look like hard choices 
while they surrender to the allurements of a slow or fast upward 
movement on that Horatio Alger ladder. 

Mr. Wood was fair and a gentleman, but he could not under- 
stand my decision. Nor could I explain it to him. He told me 
that he ha^lost his faith in human nature. He would have been 
kind to me, had I stayed, just as he had been kind before that 
day. And my interview with him had already amounted to a 
tacit slap in the faces of Deacon and Howell, who had been 
riding me. For I was not bawled out as they might have wished, 
and as they needed me to be, following their reports on 
me, and in prospect of the future reports which they might 
have written had I stayed on. No, Mr. Wood had not given 
me a lacing-down, he had not talked cruelly or coldly. The 
agreement to a vacation which came readily and with quick 
sympathy was a concession by Mr. Wood; this was not com- 
pany policy. 

I couldn’t have helped it— that is, I could not have done 
otherwise. I had to do it by necessity, a necessity which 
was essential for ambition’s freedom, inner freedom, freedom 
of my soul and spirit. 

In March 1925, I had gone to work for Rawlinson. In June 
1925, I matriculated at the University. All through that pe- 
riod, and even prior to March 1925, I rarely Hved as youth 
was living, as most of my generation, especially my friends and 
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acquaintances, were living. In their tqrms, 1 was making' a sac- 
rifice, and perhaps I was. Possibly I v#as giving up much of 
my youth. But I had learned quickly that this did not matter. 
Saturday nights came and went, and I sat studying, hearing 
no horns blowing, dancing with no wonderfril one who was 
love's lovelight, and a keen mama to boot. It became harder 
to get a date when I tried. And with time passing, that didn’t 
matter so much. There was an accretion of something else. 
It was in myself. It was the force of will. 

Warnings came to me, some friendly, some not so friendly, 
some contemptuous. 

—You’re overdoing it. 

—All work and no play . . . 

—You’ll end up in the booby hatch. 

—You got to have fun. 

I didn’t despise or disdain fun. But I was not of that class, 
race, type, and status which easily advances in the world. I 
had to make extreme efforts. There was no other*’ aj^^cmative. 
Had I been less extreme and not taken risks, I should only 
have been playing at gaining an education. 

And I had overdone it before. On the high school gridiron, 
I’d taken risks. That was fighting spirit. I’d drunk with the 
boys, and almost killed myself. That was wild stuff, and Ryan 
could drink himself under the table. 

I began overdoing it in another way, for another reason, and 
with another end in view. 

—Ryan, you don’t have to kill yourself. 

Men had killed themselves with knife and fork, in the stock 
market, in business oflBces, by giving more than they could 
afford of health to working for companies. 

I had, then, been overdoing it for almost two years, overdoing 
it by study, by loss of sleep, by almost ceaseless observation 
and thought. There had been strain and worry. Tiredness. Nerv- 
ousness. But I had slowly learned how to carry some of these 
strains. 

That had been the choice I was required to make— overdo 
it, or fail to develop. • 
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II 

When I sat in Mr. Wood’s office, I had had behind me 
those two years, ^y seemingly impulsive action had come out 
of the changes within me growing out of that overdoing it; 
out of that I j;iad learned and come to believe what the prob- 
able future would be. 1 did not need to think that what I 
had already given thought and study to, and I did not need 
to think at length about •if hat I must do to go on, I could 
act on impulse. In this case, impulse was the decision to con- 
tinue on the road that was mine, and not on one that was 
paved to lead me away from where I would go. 

However, there was no explaining this. I respected and was 
grateful to Mr. Wood, but I believed that his ideals would be- 
tray me, and they might also betray him. I had worked for 
two big corporations, controlled by men who did not know 
me and whp were far away. I did not know what they would 
do, and f couldn’t study, as I did study, in order for them 
to find me and lift me up some rungs on their ladder. And 
I was not seeking to learn what they would have required. 
Men such as they spoke of more and more prosperity. I read 
of thi.s in the newspapers. I didn't believe them. I was already 
convinced that the prosperity we were enjoying would go tiun- 
bling down in a new cyclical depression. I was beginning to see, 
by anticipation, a future quite different from tliat in which 
Mr. Wood believed. Not only was there to be a cyclical de- 
pression, but also war would come, a second World War. That 
I believed as though it were knowledge. More personally, com- 
petition and rising in the world would mean my contending with 
fellows like Deacon and Howell, I should only have had trouble 
and more trouble with such guys. 

There was no discussion of these questions with Mr. Wood, 
and I knew there couldn’t be. 

For I was no longer seeking Success as it was viewed in 
business. 

Out of such views and prognostications my decision had come. 

Thus, I did quit on an impulse. 
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For the first time since my graduation from high school, 
I was out of work. It was of my own choosing. It was a 
consequence of, an act of my own will. I had done it. 1 
had put myself out of work. «. 

But in fact I had retreated when I could do so easily. I 
should have found this more difficult had I waited. This is 
how my action of that July day ^eems when it is viewed in 
retrospect. 

Yet, it was serious. It was as serious as the burning pits 
of Hell are to a sinner. 

Without work, what was I, and what could I do? How could 
I continue my education? And I must become educated, or 
my soul would die. This I knew. 

There were no doubts in my mind about the seriousness of 
my situation. But I had risked. And I had been rigt^t in risking. 

This conclusion settled in my mind, and I remained l:onvinced 
of it even though I was not equally sure of my stamina and 
character. I could be right and yet I could fail. There was 
doubt in me, ominous, portentous, a silently threatening doubt 
which was stalking the edges of my mind, and which could 
spring upon my confidence and courage and devour them. 

It was most fortunate that I was alone, and remained alone, 
going to the library to read. I escaped the diversion of having 
someone else drive my doubt howling upon my courage, and 
perhaps of weakening or confusing me. I could more easily 
clasp and hug my conviction that I was right, that I had 
taken the right action, without having to explain or defend it 
to anyone. My loneliness of the previous months was my 
protection, my sense of added strength. I was able to believe 
that I had acted with courage and to lift up my own morale. 

I knew that I had done more than merely quit a job. My 
act was an assertion, an irrevocable step toward freedom. It 
placed me more on my own and without protection; but also, 
it put me in a situation which called upon me to struggle 
with more driving grimnes^ and more will than ever yet I had. 
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I w^s fed up with my job at Rawlinson s. When I had begun, 
1 had believed in a future in business and corporation law. 
I had believed in stick-to-it-iveness, in the victory of merit 
and loyalty, hard work, and intelligence. 1 had seen a future 
in the oil indij^try such as there was not at the Express 
Company. I had believed that businessmen were smart, brainy, 
clever, worthy of admiration, and able to control and manage 
what they were doing. 1 had believed in the practical and 
in experience, as weU as in knowledge. One without the other 
would be insufiBcient.»My*^hole experience had tended to con- 
firm this belief. I couldn't be a carpenter, fix things with my 
hands, and 1 had no experience of any consequence in try- 
ing to do such things. There had been no manual training in 
parochial schools. But I had had a physical, atfJetf': boyhood, 
not a withdrawn one because of lack of ability or of timidity, 
for 1 was not athletically timid. In sports, I had learned to 
do innumerable things with my body, to use it or parts of it as 
an instrument, and mostly I had taught myself. From the age 
of seven f>n, I had thought about the sports 1 liked. The amount 
of thought I gave to sports in boyhood and up to about the age 
of eighteen was really vast. And then, I had absorbed a con- 
siderable body of details about business. Half-listening when my 
uncles talked about the shoe game, and selling, 1 had picked 
up fact after fact. These facts, about selling, mark-ups, prices, 
advertising, turnover, good and bad seasons had, as it were, 
entered one ear but they had not gone out by the other. My 
Aunt Jenny had spoken of hotels where she worked, and my 
father about the Express Company. Then 1 had worked at 
the Express Company, before getting my job at Rawlinson s. 

I was a young man of twenty-two, a person, not a category 
called student, or another category called gas station attendant, 
nor a type called young blood, nor a division in parts, one 
part worker, one part student with ambition, one part young 
fellow who wants girl, and one or more additional parts that 
belonged to the notions and prejudices of anyone else. I 
was no one's type, no one’s allegory, no one’s illustration of 
any kind of preconception, trade-marked capsule or anything 
else. 
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I was myself. 

And I had lived without the grace ofc* plotted graphs and all 
the other methods and means that the erudite, the knowing, 
and the unknowing who think they are the knowing, find and 
use so as not to know what human beings a^ like, and what 
they can do. 

What affected me was what had come into my Jife, what had 
reached iny awareness and consciousness, what had been re- 
ceived by and through one of my senses. I had been offended 
by what had so been absorbed. • 

And gradually, I had used and drawn on my experiences and 
memories outside of the University, trying to correlate what 
I remembered with the ideas and the contents of the subjects 
1 had studied, and with the books I read. 1 had not merely 
been studying subjects; through these, rather, I had been study- 
ing life. Life was in books and it was in all of my years and 
memories. There were lies in books, and there were also lies 
outside books. ^ 

I used what I remembered, and I tested what I if.>ed from 
memory. I had not had highbrow prejudices against busi- 
ness and businessmen when I matriculated at the University. 
But I came to see later that I had quit Rawlinson because 
I had changed my views and values, and did not see my 
future in any way associated with business. Perhaps it would 
have been more immediately if I had taken a poke at Deacon 
and been fired. But it would have been a far less significant 
action than the one I took; it would have been without, or 
with few consequences in my self-development, and with little 
to help me find its meaning. 


IV 

Sitting high up in the Crerar Library, I was full of wistful 
pathos for freedom. If I could spend long hours in libraries, 
reading, I would perhaps become an educated man. I envied 
those about me, mostly males, students apparently, but some 
were older men. They sat poring over books, and some were 
taking notes. I ought to tj^ke notes too, I guessed, but there 
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was so* much more pleasure in reading. The hell with notesi 

Once 1 had started reading in the Library on that July day, 
my perspective oj myself as well as my immediate concerns 
changed. The Rawlinson Oil and Refining Company shrank out 
of my mind, an^ my sense of myself faded in concentration 
upon the open pages of the book before me on the table, 
where I sat ^one. The reading room was smaller and quieter 
than the large main reading room of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary across the street; there was less shuffling of feet and 
movement of people; ihe Endows were to my back, and they 
were opaque. From far down on the street below, the sounds 
of traffic rose, but it was too early for nervous drivers to be 
jabbing their horns, and the reading room was veritably quiet. 

I was free. I felt free and my wish and need t5 freedom 
were a poignancy of yearning. And after quitting Rawlinson, 
I needed freedom, more than ever. For I had gone so far 
in change— change of values, change of purpose— that I must 
go on, or I^would be guilty of self -betrayal. I had taken a di- 
rection vAich must lead me on and on along a hard road. It 
was one where I would have to go unprotected, except by 
myself. Knowledge was my protection. I must have the time 
and freedom to gain it. 

All of this I did not foresee in sharply outlined clarity and 
with a decisive, prophetic logi#^ I sensed, I knew, I guessed, 
I realized this. It was apparent. I had chosen to fight, because 
in my mind and in my heart I had said “No” to the values, 
even the sacred ones, of my times. 

Thus it was. Thus I v^as. 

And I read. 

“A Free Man s Worship,” from Mysticism and Logic, by Ber- 
trand Russell. 

I lost myself in this essay and in thoughts, not of my fate, 
but of man’s fate. 

Yes, I thought, I must try to live to the end with “unyielding 
despair.” 

And yes, I thought, “a long march through the night,” and 
yes, to be “proudly defiant” until “the slow, sure doom” should 
“fall.” 
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Yes, even though the final doom an oblivion of static en- 
ergy in the clockless waste and etemity»of entropy, it still could 
be, and it would be, and it was, that man had had the pride 
and bravery of aspiration and truth, even in the face of utter 
doom. 

I could accept the struggle with fate, I could march through 
the night, knowing that beyond the last darkeneci horizon, there 
would only be a flattened waste of energy in that clockless eter- 
nity of entropy. And to accept that fate and to go forward— that 
was victory enough. That was vicAi'y without reward, without 
pay; it was victory with only the honor of the soul of man, 



Chapter Twenty-Three 


Eddie received a letter from the University on the morning 
after he had quit his job with Rawlinson Oil and Refining 
Company. Before he tore the envelope open, he was certain 
that he knew what information the letter would contain. He 
was correct. 

He was^iifformed that he had won a Freshman Honor Scholar- 

p 

ship as one of twenty students with the highest grades. 

* And five days later, he got a job as a service station attendant 
with the National Oil Company of Illinois, thanks to the inter- 
vention of Mr. Leeson. 

He began trying to write, and sending out a few manu- 
scripts, mostly satirical pieces. 

In the fall, when he saw Thelma Carson on campus . . . what? 

He asked himself this question often. 

The summer of 1926 passed. Eddie was assigned to a new 
station at 47th Street and Bishop Street, at the southwestern 
boundary of the Union Stockyards. The air stank on hot days, 
and swarms of flies invaded the station. Eddie fought them 
with a Flit gun. There was little business. Traffic pounded and 
shot by on 47th Street. 

Eddie read books, dreamed, fought flies, and the air was 
often sick with the stale odors of the stale blood and intestines 
of slaughtered hogs. Sometimes he shot craps across the street 
in the dirty candy store of a Bohemian who used loaded dice. 
On his first Saturday night of work, |i drunken Polish stockyards 
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worker slashed his wife with a razor, and was taken aWay by 
the cops in a paddy wagon. 

The days passed. 

He read Les MisSrables by Victor Hugo. 

Killing flies with the Flit gun, he wondered and pondered- 
If it had not rained on June 17, 1815. 

The summer seemed slowly to pass. 













